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I. 
CALVINISM AND CONFESSIONAL REVISION.* 


UR brethren in America cannot sufficiently realize to what an 
extent they have excited the interest of the Dutch Calvinists by 

their efforts to reach a revision of their ecclesiastical symbols. There 
are three causes to which this interest is due. First of all, the re- 
membrance of the ever-memorable fact that the first Reformed Chris- 
tians to set foot on American soil embarked for the New World from 
the Netherlands. On this account Dutch Calvinists still feel a most 
intimate bond of sympathy with the Reformed in America, and 
thank God for each token of brotherly affection by which the latter 
country has so repeatedly strengthened this deep-rooted attachment. 
In the second place, the Dutch Calvinists have hailed with great en- 
thusiasm the development of Amierican Church-life as called forth 
by the principle of a Free Church, and emulate their brethren in 
America in their strenuous efforts to make this only true principle 
victorious in the Old World as well. To which must be thirdly 
added that the Dutch Calvinists fully share the conviction of their 
American brethren, that the symbols of the sixteenth century were 
the product of a battle of spirits somewhat different from that in 
which the Church is engaged at present, and cannot consequently 
inspire us with the same enthusiasm with which they stirred the 
race of our fathers. For such reasons we feel ourselves closely allied 
with our American brethren as fellow-members of the one great in- 
ternational Reformed Church, and when tidings of revision are 
being wafted across the sea, we cannot help reflecting prayer- 


* [Our readers are indebted to Prof. Geerhardus Vos, Ph.D., of Grand Rapids, 
‘ Mich., for the translation of Dr. Kuyper’s paper.—ED1Tors. ] 
24 
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fully on what has become to us a matter of almost personal 
interest. 

For the unity of this international Reformed Church does not lie 
in the fact that most of our Churches are organized on the Presby- 
terian principle. Such an assumption would be a purely external 
and superficial judgment. Even Unitarians at times organize their 
society on Presbyterian lines, and still they have nothing in common 
with our Reformed Churches. On the other hand, there are Re- 
formed Churches in Germany and elsewhere that are prevented by 
the civil power from fully exhibiting their Presbyterian character. 
And how could form of government ever determine the character 
of a Church, when the latter’s calling consists in “ showing forth the 
excellencies of Him who called us out of darkness into His marvel- 
ous light,” while the form of the Church is only one of the means 
by which it seeks to attain thisend? On the battlefield not those 
battalions fight on the same side that resemble one another in point 
of tactic formation; but such regiments, however differently formed, 
as have a common banner floating over their bayonets. But for the 
“hosts of the living God,” and hence also for the Reformed Churches, 
what could this banner be but the common confession? For how- 
ever much the French and the Swiss, the Dutch and the Scotch, the 
Bohemian and the Westminster Confessions may differ among them- 
selves in form and arrangement, still it is one spirit, one deep-seated 
conviction, the consciousness of one sacred calling, that finds expres- 
sion in all these creeds. They are branches of one tree, brooks issuing 
from one spring, and in view of their forming one body our fathers 
observed the excellent custom of publishing them as one corpus or 
syntagma confessionum. Often a Church would send its creed for 
subscription to another Church; and it was owing to this historic 
consciousness that at the Synod of Dort, in 1618, foreign theologians 
were invited to meet with the Dutch delegates, and that at West- 
minster the foreign Churches were asked for their judgment, in order 
that as a single man and as members of one body, all might protest 
against the intrusion of Arminianism and Episcopalianism. The 
catholicity of the Church was not to be surrendered to Rome. The 
Reformed Churches were not to be allowed to degenerate into petty 
national bodies. Wherever they arose, they presented no less a claim 
than that of being a manifestation of the one body of Christ. From 
this they derived their authority to preach his word and to admin- 
ister his sacraments in the name of Christ, our common King. By 
renouncing these high claims at any time or in any manner, they 
would have lowered themselves to the rank of private societies 
founded not on a divine but on a purely human right. 

On this account even at the present day no strong movement can . 
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be started in any part of the Reformed Churches without sending a 
thrill of sympathy through all the other members, and making all 
feel an equal interest in the results to which such a movement may 
lead. Among us, too, the needs that produce it are felt; the same 
impelling forces are at work in our midst ; by us also the principles 
that should shape its course are recognized as authoritative and bind- 
- ing in a spiritual sense. As long as we remain fellow-members of 
this one Reformed catholic international Church, we have but one 
common fate in all that pertains to the confession of our Churches. 
The common creed can be tampered with in no part of the world 
without the words “Tua res agitur” passing through all the 
ranks of the entire Reformed camp. Political divisions and the dif- 
ference in language may prevent official codperation between the 
other Reformed Churches and those of America, in the matter of 
agreeing upon one common line of action in this vital question; but 
the work undertaken in America still imposes a duty on the Reformed 
elsewhere. They will have to note the events in the New World in 
their bearing upon their own Churches, and must make clear to their 
own minds to what conditions among theinselves a revision of the 
common creed would be subject. 

The following paper will be an attempt in thisdirection. In mak- 
ing it we shall presume that our American brethren may possibly 
be interested to learn to what terms the Reformed in the Nether- 
lands would bind a revision of their creed. Our task will be best 
performed by answering the following four questions: 1. Hasa 
specific tendency, which, like Calvinism, leads to a separate Church 
organization, a right to exist in the Church of Christ? 2. What 
specific tendency does Calvinism represent in the Christian Church? 
3. In what manner has this tendency found its expression in the 
ecclesiasticalsymbols? 4. To what conditions is the revision of these 


symbols, in the case of a progressive development of Calvinism, to 
be bound? 


ii 


The most deeply cherished ideal of God’s people would be realized 
only if the Church of Christ, being one and indivisible as the 
mystical body of her Lord, would also reveal herself in absolute ex- 
ternal unity. One confession, one form of Church government, one 
liturgy, one volume of sacred song, one tendency of mind, even one 
language in all the Churches of Christ throughout the world! Such 
a condition were indeed heavenly, and can be realized in heaven alone. 

Actual life, as we live it for the present on earth, excludes this 
ideal state. Whosoever, like Rome, tries to conjure up this vision 
and to clothe it with reality may succeed in mechanically contriv- 
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ing some sort ot ecclesiastical union, but no one will ever be able 
organically to evolve it from life. Of all such attempts the result 
will be to suppress the vigorous development of a true national 
spirit in a most objectionable manner. One need only compare 
Catholic South America with the United States, Spain with Eng- 
land, Catholic Austria with Prussia, to feel impressed with the fatal 
effect of such obtruded unity. We do not say that the ideal should 
ever be abandoned, nor do we deny that its inspiration should always 
make us respect the claims of Christian Irenics. But we must 
submit to the decree of divine Providence, which positively excludes 
the realization of this ideal during our present dispensation. Nature 
itself displays a twofold unity. There is a unity of the uniform as 
in the meadows, where every blade of grass has the same color, shape 
and size. But there is also a unity of the multiform as in the 
flower-garden, where, notwithstanding the endless variety of hues 
in stem and leaf and blossom, yet the harmony of what is dissimi- 
lar gives rise toa higher beauty. And though this latter unity 
may not reveal itself for the present, with the plants only half-grown 
and the blossoms in the bud, still the discerning eye will far prefer 
its hidden unity to the uniformity that the grass-plot can boast of 
at each stage of its development. The unity of the Church for 
which we pray is of this higher nature. It too will prove to be a 
unity born of the harmonious multiformity of life. And in order 
_ to attain this glorious unity in its full-grown state, the Church must 
begin with being dissimilar, heterogeneous and disproportionate in 
its parts. Harmony can only arise from contrast, and contrast re- 
quires diversity of nature. If it be objected that eighteen centuries 
ago the Church commenced its career if absolute unity, we reply 
that this is a feature of the flower-garden as well. Diverse kinds of 
seed having been entrusted to the soil, the unity is at first complete 
in every respect. But no sooner does one grain after another begin 
to sprout, than a difference appears in respect to rapidity of growth 
and structure of stem. Even so it has been observed in the Church 
of Christ. During the first joyous days of her existence she shone 
in undisturbed unity, but no sooner had she entered upon her pil- 
grimage through the world than Peter proved to be different from 
Paul and John unlike James. 

The unity of the Church is firmly rooted in the unity of the Holy 
Spirit, but in the spirits of men it will ramify. The facts of history 
show how the Church manifests itself differently in different centu- 
ries; that it becomes modified in character in eastern as well as 
western countries; that it exhibits a specific type in each of the 
several regions of these countries; that it is differentiated into a 
variety of forms according to the habits of life and thought of indi- 
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vidual men. Unto the Greek it becomes a Greek, unto the Jew a 
Jew, unto the Scythian aScythian. It would be all unto all. Even 
with persons of one and the same city or village it speaks to the 
child in a child’s language, addresses the man in manly tones, and 
with soft accents whispers its message into a woman’sear. Though 
our eye may not be able to discover the harmony in all this multi- 

formity still itis there. But for the present it must remain an object 
~ of faith: “I believe in a holy, catholic, Christian Church.” 

We need not enlarge any further on the multiform garb in which 
the Christian Church appears. The question only remains to be 
answered whether this variety leaves room for specific tendencies 
of thought. Christian charity adjusting and adapting itself to every 
age and rank in life, to every exigency and need, does not necessarily 
imply that the mental life of the Church shall move in various cur- 
rents. This pliability of mercy will rather have to reveal itself in 
the working of each local Church, and a minister of the Word, who 
is an utter stranger to it, surely does not know the mystery of 
“serving love.” Nor can this difference in tendency be derived 
from a difference in temperament and character, nor can it be ex- 
plained from the diversity of currents, that have come to the surface 
of human life during successive ages. A tendency of thought based 
on principle has this peculiarity, that it takes hold of every tempera- 
ment and character, and leaves its impress on the spirit of every age 
with which it comes into contact. 

By “specific tendencies of thought” something else is meant, 
such as can arise only from the necessary disposition of human con- 
sciousness. They reach down to the very root of consciousness and 
for this reason necessarily control every phenomenon of life springing 
from consciousness. Our grasp is so limited and the capacity of 
our consciousness is so universal, that never more than a part of its 
slumbering powers can be brought into action at a time. One man 
must supplement another, and by the very necessity of doing this 
no individual can avoid being one-sided in his range of thought. 
Thus the stupendous task which the human mind has to accom- 
plish is naturally and almost imperceptibly divided among mankind. 
A single finger cannot play upon all the strings, only the ten fingers 
combined succeed in calling forth sweet harmony from the chords. 
In this manner by “ division of labor ” we are protected from wasting 
our energies on what lies beyond our power. As in social life one 
ploughs, a second spins, and a third sails the sea, and out of the interac- 
tion of these divided labors the full rich life is born, even so it is in 
the world of thought. And this division is not left to arbitrary 
choice, but is effected by that inclination of our talents which of 
itself determines the bent of our mind. Furthermore, since such 
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inclinations possess continuity in each individual and produce a sort 
of spiritual kinship between several persons, the love and predispo- 
sition for a tendency of this character are transmitted from nation 
to nation, and from age to age, and in this manner a general ten- 
dency of spirit in human life originates. Thus in general human 
life there is a tendency directed towards the ideal, and another that 
in preference seeks the real. There is a tendency diving into the 
depths of mysticism, and another that loves the clearness of the 
surface. There is a practical and a theoretical tendency. And like- 
wise a tendency reaching back into history, and one that propheti- 
cally stretches forward to catch glimpses of the future. 

For the very reason, however, that this differentiation of our 
mental life lies within the general domain of human nature, it can- 
not give rise to any specific tendencies in the Church of Christ. To 
be sure, like all that is human, these shades of difference will exert 
their influence upon the Church also, and will develop in some a 
historical turn of mind, in others habits that are more practical and 
active, in still others more prophetic inclinations. But even this 
does not create a division into such tendencies of thought as are pe- 
culiar to the Christian Church, and compel it to assume different 
organizations. In the Church, as belonging to the sphere of reli- 
gion, tendencies of thought in order to be exponential of principle, 
must spring from the essence and nature of religion. That which 
makes Peter and Paul part ways is a difference ‘n distinctness of 
view as to the divine law. James differs from Paul by emphasizing 
another side of the connection between faith and works. John and 
Matthew diverge, because each sees Christ under his own aspect. 
Thus it was in the beginning, and thus it has remained in the Chris- 
tian Church. Never on her territory has the parting of the one 
river Nile into the seven branches of its Delta proceeded upon other 
than religious lines. Temperament and character, climate and na- 
tionality may have exerted an indirect influence; but the main 
force that made these waters seek their own channels has for the 
Christian Church always lain in the principle of religion. 

This admits of even closer definition. The motive that compels 
the Church to enter upon a division cannot be drawn from religion 
in a general sense, but only from the Christian religion in particular. 
A single glance at the multiformity of Church organizations, divid- 
ing the Greeks, Armenians, Romanists, Lutherans, Reformed, Bap- 
tists and others, will reveal the fact that these bodies did not separate 
owing to psychological or philosophical variations, but on account 
of some difference in their conception of the Christian religion. As 
long as not the Christian religion but religion in general is the prin- 
ciple of division, Pantheists, Atheists, Polytheists, Deists and Theists 
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appear as codrdinated groups. For the Church, on the other hand, 
which stands or falls with its Trinitarian creed, to speak of a Deistic 
or Pantheistic tendency, is obviously out of place. Such tendencies 
may creep in temporarily as a matter of fact, but they will always 
betray their exotic origin; they never lead to a separate organi- 
zation worthy of the. name, and no sooner does the spirit of the 
Lord come mightily upon His prophets than all these tendencies die 
’ out, and the Gideons break down the altar of Baal. Only tenden- 
cies which, though they view Christianity under some definite 
aspect, owing to the limited range of our human vision, still leave 
its essence intact, have right of existence in the Christian Church. 
Concentrating upon this single aspect a flood of light, they are, on 
account of this very one-sidedness, unable to do equal justice to the 
remaining features. This does not include heresy, which always 
attacks the essence of Christianity; nor does it protect those pagan- 
istic, humanistic and philosophical currents that seek to adulterate 
Christianity by secularizing it. It embraces that group of tenden- 
cies only which, like a many-sided prism, intercept the clear light 
of Christianity and refract it into the manifold beauty of their 
colors. 

Such a Christian religious tendency therefore does not owe its 
right of existence to anything in man or of this world, but to Chris- 
tianity itself. Christianity being too rich, too many sided, too uni- 
versal to pour its divine fullness into a single channel of human 
life, has forced its waters into a number of channels. Hence a child 
of God may and must cherish the conviction of moving in that cur- 
rent which is relatively the most pure; but should never arrogate to 
himself the absolute in such a sense as would shut off the remaining 
side channels, as if they were not branches of the main stream. It 
follows, from the nature of the case, that a tendency of this charac- 
ter will lead to a realization of the Christian religion under its own 
peculiar aspect in the entire sphere of human life, and will hence 
create not only a special church organization, a special form of 
worship, a special theology, but also special usages for political, 
social and domestic life. This cannot be otherwise, inasmuch as its 
channels are dug in those periods of history only when the religious 
principle has reached its highest degree of tension, and when, tri- 
umphing over all other motives, it causes human life as a whole to 
tremble at its very foundations, and dominates it in all its branches. 

Now, it is a fact, established historically beyond all reasonable 
doubt, that Calvinism actually complies with these requirements. 
Calvinism is no surreptitious paganistic tendency, but is opposed on 
principle to all manner of paganism. It does not owe its origin to 
a humanistic effort to secularize the Church, but it has carried out 
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the contrast between Christ and the Kosmos with the greatest pos- 
sible rigor. Nor has Calvinism issued from the philosophical camp, 
for the depravity of human reason, too, is the corner-stone of its 
system. Nor does its power reside in some psychological or 
national peculiarity. The former is to be excluded, since it counts 
among its adherents and promoters men of every character and 
temperament and of the most varied sympathies; while in reference 
to the latter it will be observed that Calvinism has not restricted 
itself to any one nationality, but has been as boldly professed by the 
Huguenots in the South of France as by the Celts in the Scottish 
Highlands. It has planted itself squarely on the basis of the Chris- 
tian religion, and owes its origin exclusively to a specific conception 
of it. It arose in a period of history when the fate of Christianity 
shaped the destinies of states and nations. Calvinism was not the 
illusion of a single day, for as boldly and bravely as by the Gueux, 
Roundheads and Pilgrim fathers of yore, it is being professed to-day 
in Europe and America, and by the Boers in the Transvaal. It 
developed its own Church organization, created its own form of wor- 
ship, and stood resplendent in the lustre of its own theology. To 
so great an extent has it set its stamp on political and social life as 
well, that it was it that freed the Netherlands from the Spanish 
yoke, gave a new form of life to the Scotch, and laid the founda- 
tion for the development of the United States. To appreciate its 
influence on domestic and social life, one need only wander for a few 
weeks in Romanist, Greek or Lutheran countries. The free life of 
the free citizen as it at present flourishes in America, and is making 
its way into the constitutional States of Europe, is not the fruit of 
the bloody orgies of the French Revolution, but of that energetic 
earnestness which Calvinism has infused into the life of its adher- 
ents.* 

Our first question, therefore, admits of no other than an affirma- 
tive answer. Calvinism does represent a spevific tendency of 
thought in the Christian Church, which, being able to create its own 
Church organization, has an indisputable right of existence. 


II. 


This being the case, we must inquire in the second place: 
Wherein does the specific character of this tendency represented by 
Calvinism consist? Dr. Charles Hodge, in his Systematic Theology, 
seems to have thought it a happy idea to set the term “ Calvinism” 


* These various points have been established more in detail by the author in 
three separate treatises: Culvinism the Origin and Safeguard of our Constitu- 
tional Liberties, Amsterdam, 1875, 2d ed.; Calvinism and Art, Amsterdam, 1888, 
and Uniformity the Curse of Modern Life, Amsterdam, 1869. 
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in the main to one side, and to speak generally of “ Augustinian- 
ism.” We think this unjust. However highly Calvin, and after 
him every Calvinist, may have honored Augustine, still it was the 
former and not the latter who succeeded in elevating that abstract 
tendency, whose course Augustine mapped out, to the rank of an 
actual power in life. Augustine had to contend with two classes of 
opponents, not only with the Pelagians but also with the Maniche- 
‘ans; and however bravely and successfully he may, in the sphere of 
theology, have defended against Pelagius the sovereignty of God, 
nevertheless, in his struggle with the Manicheans, he fell back for 
support upon the power of the hierarchy. In his Locus de Ecclesia 
he tore down again what in his Locus de Gratia he had built up. 
Augustine was lacking in thoroughgoing logical consistency. 
Hence the Semi-Pelagianism that lay at the root of the Roman 
hierarchical system was able gradually to pull down again his theo- 
logical structure also; and in the person of Thomas Aquinas to undo 
his spiritual achievements by means of the dialectics of Scholasti- 
cism. History itself shows that Augustine had neither the will nor 
the energy to dig out for the tendency that possessed in him its un- 
rivaled advocate, a new channel in the life of the Church and of 
society. When, in 430 A.D., Augustine dies during the siege of 
Hippo by the Vandals, things remain what they were. For a time 
a new wind has blown over the waters of the Church, but the 
stream pursues its old course through the same hierarchical channels. 
It was not thus on the death of Calvin. In the Locus de Gratia, 
Calvin may have done little else than copy Augustine. But in one 
respect he stands far above Augustine: that he made the principle 
of the divine sovereignty operative for the Church, and, through the 
Church, in the life of states and nations. Not that he discovered 
an absolutely new tendency of thought. This would have been 
impossible; for every tendency that has a right of existence in the 
Church must grow on a stem organically connected with the root, 
and must extend its most delicate fibres throughout the history of 
the Church, down into its very origins. While, however, these 
various tendencies, like a compact bundle of fibres, are at first hid- 
den in the common stem, there will at last come a time for each of 
them to part from it and shoot forth as separate and independent 
branches. In regard to our tendency, this time had come only with 
Calvin. 

By conceding that Calvinism does not represent the absolute in 
its fullness, we did not mean to intimate that it appears as but one 
of many variations, codrdinated indifferently with others; as if it 
could ever be a matter of slight importance whether one should 
profess and serve his God and Saviour according to the Greek, the 
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Baptist, the Lutheran or the Calvinistic standard. Notwithstand- 
ing all variations displayed by the rose in the vegetable kingdom, 
nobody puts an equal value on the wild rose and the cultivated 
rose. A florist’s price-list tells us differently. It goes without say- 
ing that whosoever is a Calvinist will consider the tendency followed 
and professed by himself the purest and highest expression of Chris- 
tianity, and, if a theologian, will be ready at all times to support 
this judgment. Otherwise his duty as an honest man and the fear 
of God would compel him to leave the Calvinistic Church for the 
Lutheran or Baptist, or for whatever organization might in his 
view appear more nearly to subserve the glory of his God. That 
in their turn the Lutheran and Baptist will present asimilar claim of 
moving in the highest and purest tendency should not lead us astray 
fora moment. He who forgets his noble birth disgraces himself. 
We can conceive of a Calvinistic renegade turning Lutheran or 
Baptist from conviction, but we cannot understand that an intelli- 
gent and well-informed man, who still continued to live in a Calvin- 
istic Church, should have extinguished in his heart the enthusiasm 
for Calvinism. 

The characteristic superiority and specific difference of Calvinism 
does not lie in any single doctrine, but in this: that within the 
Christian religion it does the fullest justice to the essence of religion 
itself, Hence, in order to become familiar with the specific charac- 
ter of Calvinism, one need by no means delve into the vast works 
which Ullmann, Schweizer, Herzog, Baur, Schneckenburger, Schol- 
ten, Gass and others have devoted to tracing this specific difference. 
From a formal as well as from a material point of view, they all 
reach the same conclusion, viz., that Calvinism in its conception of 
the Christian religion, nay, in its view of life and the world in general, 
assigns the first place to God Almighty. This should not be inter- 
preted in the sense of Schleiermacher, who spoke of a “schlechthin- 
niges Abhiingigkeitsye/iihl,” for by the very form of this expression, 
the subjective element of feeling has been placed in the foreground, 
thus subverting the Calvinistic principle. The Calvinist glories in 
his profession that religion, especially the absolute religion of 
Christianity, must not be lowered to an agency of salvation, nor 
adulterated into a mere incentive to virtue, nor transformed into 
a cosmology, but that in order to retain its honor it must remain 
religion. And since all religion springs from the relation in which 
God the Creator has placed us, His creatures, to Himself, it follows 
that the greatest religious height will be reached by him who at 
every point of his horizon views God as God, by honoring Him in 
all things as the almighty Creator who has created all things for 
His own sake, who, as God, is not bound by anything but Himself, 
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and determines for every creature both its being and the law thereof, 
now and forevermore. Not only “Deo gloria,” but “Soli Deo 
gloria,” and before His adorable majesty let every creature, prince or 
pauper, be as the small dust of the balance, a drop of the bucket, 
nay, be counted less than nothing! 

We do not claim that this is exhaustive of the full riches of the 
Christian religion. When the Methodist places the salvation of sin- 
ners in the foreground, the Baptist the mystery of regeneration, the 
Lutheran justification by faith, the Moravian the wounds of Christ, 
the Greek the mysticism of the Holy Spirit, and the Romanist the 
catholicity of the Church—we have no more desire to detract from 
the great importance of these other six elements for the true appre- 
ciation, the pure profession and practice of Christianity, than any of 
these groups would be willing to admit (theoretically, at least) the 
existence of a true Christian religion, where God no longer remains 
God. There is no Church or school that has ever entirely ignored 
any one of these six elements. Nay, rather, as long as no deliberate 
apostasy is made, they must all alike be honored; and Calvinism 
has not been found lacking in its appreciation of any one of them. 
The differences among Churches and tendencies have not resulted 
from the rejection by one of elements retained by others. Not bya 
single Church has religion been mutilated in its parts. But they are 
differentiated, and that to a high degree even, by the organic colloca- 
tion of parts. In the perspective of one tendency one element would 
occupy the foreground, which in another had been pushed to the 
side or into the background. Now in this collocation of parts the 
other systems were less correct than Calvinism. They in one case 
gave predominance to the arm; in another to the foot; in a third to 
the texture of veins or to the nerve-tissue ; whereas the action of an 
organic body can be normal only when the head is allowed to dom- 
inate over all the parts. The seven elements enumerated above do 
not like fence-pickets stand alongside of one another, but are organ- 
ically one. It is impossible, therefore, to keep them side by side in 
consciousness. One of them must take the first place, so as to make 
the conception of those remaining dependent on itself. 

In this tree, moreover, root, trunk and branches should be kept 
distinct and the root-principle should in our consciousness control 
what we conceive of as trunk and branches. A Calvinist says: As 
in politics the principle of right, in social science that of well-being, 
in art the idea of the beautiful, are given the first place, so in the 
sphere of religion the knowledge of God Almighty can and must be 
the only controlling element, and all other elements are to be sub- 
ordinated to this theological principle. God should not conform 
Himself to the creature, but everything professed about the creature 
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must be made to fit into our profession as to the Eternal Being. 
Theology cannot reach its highest stage of organic development until 
the doctrine of God shall have become its controlling feature. We 
may therefore conclude that, comparatively speaking, there can be, 
in our conception of the Christian religion, in our theology, in our 
creed, no truer or higher standpoint than that which unhesitatingly 
gives precedence to God as God, and rises to the sublime courage ot 
viewing and explaining the whole range of our existence for time 
and eternity under this one aspect. A sinner who is indifferent to 
his own salvation and that of his fellow-men stands on a plane far 
beneath the Methodist, who perhaps surpasses all others in his earn- 
est appeals for conversion. But he that asks: How can even the 
whole of my existence and that of others be made to serve the glory 
of my God ?—he ranks higher than the Methodist. Undoubtedly the 
Baptist, deeply impressed with the necessity of regeneration and 
measuring all other things by this standard, is superior to the Ar- 
minian, who fancies a change of mind to be sufficient; but a still 
higher standpoint is attainable, if, rising to Him that generates, I 
marvel at the adorable work of God, of which regeneration is only 
the effect. If, with Luther, I am conscious of having been justified 
by faith, and no longer rely on any act or work of my own, my 
position is more correct, from a spiritual point of view, than that of 
the Roman Church; but I may ascend still higher by penetrating 
into the origin of that eternal justification, which has its source in 
the sovereign decree of God. To kneel down with the Moravian in 
adoration of Christ as my Lord and God, rapt in the contemplation 
of His wounds, no doubt causes rapture utterly past the comprehen- 
sion of him who would coldly calculate the sum of Christ’s merits; 
but there is an infinitely higher blessedness in the consciousness of 
being led through Christ to commune with my Father in heaven. 
The mysticism of the Greek Church must be acknowledged superior 
to the sober Socinianism that became its rival in the Slavic coun- 
tries; but mysticism is transformed into a still more precious treas- 
ure if, through the Holy Spirit making supplication within and for 
me, I find my way to Him who knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit. Thus we may praise the Roman Church for her striving 
after catholicity, which forms such a refreshing contrast to the in- 
sensibility of the Separatist, who rudely severs the most sacred ties ; 
and at the same time feel rise within us a holy anger against her 
ecclesiasticism, by which she forces herself between our soul and its 
God. And while it may be admitted that, owing to its almost super- 
human efforts in deriving all things from God, in maintaining for all 
things a relation of dependence upon God, and in estimating all 
things according to their significance for the glory of God, Calvinism 
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has not been equally successful in appreciating those other elements, 
and that it will in consequence have to enrich itself from the labors 
of others, to Calvinism nevertheless redounds the imperishable glory 
of having chosen the highest standpoint, highest not according to 
its own subjective opinion, but revealed as such by God in His 
Word, when the Holy Spirit made the Apostle exclaim: “ From 
Him, through Him, and unto Him are all things. Unto Him be the 
glory forever. Amen.” 

It is a mistake, therefore, to discover the specific character of Cal- 
vinism in the doctrine of predestination, or in the authority of the 
Scriptures, or in the doctrine of the covenants, or in the tenet of 
hereditary guilt, or in strictness of life, or in the Presbyterian form 
of Church government. For Calvinism all these are logical con- 
sequences, not the point of departure—foliage bearing witness to 
the luxuriance of its growth, but not the root from which it sprouted. 
Because Calvinism would have God remain God, and could not con- 
ceive of any good will or work in man unless depending on a will 
and work of God, it professed the doctrine of predestination. Because 
it would have God remain God, and therefore held that wherever He 
spoke it behooved the creature to be silent, it professed the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures. Because it would have God remain God, 
and hence ascribed absolute validity to the bond of His covenant, it 
professed the mysterious working of covenantal grace. Because it 
would have God remain God, and hence did not allow itself to put 
the moral question of our guilt individually, as we are accus- 
tomed to do, but organically, as is the standing of humanity before 
God, it professed not only hereditary corruption, but also, as the 
cause of this, hereditary guilt. And again, because it would have 
God remain God, and held the entire range of human life in subjec- 
tion to His law, for this and for no other reason Calvinism came to 
advocate a strict Puritanism. 

Every other explanation leaves the historical phenomenon of Cal- 
vinism an unsolved riddle. If its specific character lay in “ predes- 
tination,” we might expect to meet in Calvinistic countries with 
passive people renouncing all manner of good works, and waiting in 
stolid insensibility for the evidence of election to make its appear- 
ance. So absolute an emphasis placed on the work of God, and so 
complete a denial of all value residing in the work of man, could 
not but have resulted in the most shameful Antinomianism. If 
now, in sharp contrast to this, wherever Calvinism has held its 
triumphant entrance, in Geneva, among the French Huguenots, in 
Scotland, in the Netherlands wrestling with Spain, and certainly not 
the least in the rise of the first American States, we meet with a dis- 
play of activity that changes the whole aspect of national life, a 
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moral, even Puritanic earnestness that frowns at every sin and con- 
nives at no form of iniquity, a care for the poor and suffering such 
as has scarcely been witnessed since the golden days of Jerusalem— 
then it is obvious that we must here either assume an inexplicable 
dualism, or acknowledge our attempt to explain Calvinism from 
predestination alone to have been a failure. But truly there was no 
dualism. Calvinism did not place predestination in the foreground 
to borrow from it a plenary indulgence for an Antinomian and passive 
life, but it took its stand in the presence of God, in order that His 
Word might shed light on the truth it had to profess and the path 
it had towalk. Because it would have God remain God, it professed 
to find the source of all grace solely in the mercy of God, and at the 
same time prescribed a rule of life that made the human will com- 
pletely subject to the will of God. To be sure, Quietistic circles 
have formed in Calvinistic countries, and among Calvinistic nations 
Antinomian sects have arisen; but far from commending this Quiet- 
ism or palliating this Antinomianism, the true Calvinism of all cen- 
turies has shaken both these morbid excrescences like venomous 
vipers from its arm. 

To recapitulate: Religion on earth finds its highest expression in 
the act of prayer. But Calvinism in the Christian Church is sim- 
ply that tendency which makes a man assume the same attitude to- 
wards God in his profession and life, which he already exhibits in 
his prayer. There is no Christian, be he Lutheran or Baptist, Metho- 
dist or Greek, whose prayer is not thoroughly Calvinistic; no child 
of God, to whatever Church organization he may belong, but in his 
prayer he gives glory to God above and renders thanks to his Father 
in heaven for all the grace working in him, and acknowledges that 
the eternal love of God alone has, in the face of his resistance, drawn 
him out of darkness into light. On his knees before God, every one 
that has been saved will recognize the sole efficiency of the Holy 
Spirit in every good work performed, and will acknowledge that 
without the atoning grace of Him who is rich in mercies, he would 
not exist for a moment, but would sink away in guilt andsin. Ina 
word, whosoever truly prays, ascribes nothing to his own will or 
power except the sin that condemns him before God, and knows of 
nothing that could endure the judgment of God except it be wrought 
within him by the divine love. But whilst all other tendencies in 
the Church preserve this attitude as long as their prayer lasts, to 
lose themselves in radically different conceptions as soon as the 
Amen has been pronounced, the Calvinist adheres to the truth ot 
his prayer, in his confession, in his theology, in his life, and the 
Amen that has closed his petition reéchoes in the depths of his 
consciousness and throughout the whole of his existence. 
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Our third question was: How has this tendency found its expres- 
sion in the ecclesiastical symbols ? 

First, we will remark that every tendency in order to reach its 
symbolic destination naturally chooses its own way, and in choosing 

_it is determined by its own inherent principle. When the Roman 
Church wishes to elevate the Immaculata Conceptio or the In/falli- 
bilitas of the Pope (when speaking ex cathedra in doctrinal matters) 
to the rank of a dogma, the Pope convenes a universal council. 
Hereupon he has the dogma formulated by the representatives of 
the majority in this council, on whom he can rely, manages to over- 
awe the minority, and presently compels them to renounce their 
private judgment, and under penalty of ejectién from the episco- 
pate to submit to his wishes. Furthermore the Pope chooses the 
most opportune time for the calling of such a council, in the present 
instance by fixing upon the moment when the great Franco-Prus- 
sian war precludes all resistance on the part of the Gallican Church, 
and leaves the German government no time for opposition. When, 
after the lapse of three years, Prince Bismarck organizes a syste- 
matic opposition in the Culturkamp/, the Roman Church has in the 
meanwhile succeeded in suppressing all resistance in its own bosom, 
and feels itself sufficiently strong to give the lie to those hauglity 
words of the Culturkdimpfer, “ Wir gehen nicht nach Canossa/” 
This mode of procedure is with Rome the logical outcome of the 
preéminence accorded on principle to the Gioria Ecclesie. The 
Church stands between God and man, and determines their mutual 
relation. 

An entirely different course of events presents itself in Lutheran 
countries. Here the government takes the initiative. The best 
Confession of the Lutheran Church, the Con/fessio Augustana, owes 
its origin to the Diet of Augsburg, which assembled in 1530. It 
was an elector that, through his theologians, had a draught of this 
Confession prepared at Torgau. This sketch of the Torgau articles 
Melanchthon moulded into the form of the Augustana. Political 
delegates of territories and cities then presented this as an expres- 
sion of their belief to the Emperor. And it was the Emperor who, 
after a long opposition, finally conceded in joint action with the Diet 
the first twenty-one articles to the Lutheran Church. This was the 
natural course of affairs. Luther having once taken the initiative, 
the Reformation in Lutheran countries had been taken up by the 
civil powers, and ever after the Church has continued wedded to 
these powers in a Cxsaro-papistic fashion. 

No such course was pursued in Calvinistic countries. Here in 
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virtue of the Calvinistic principle itself, the Confession had to be 
the spontaneous product of the struggle of believers, and to bear 
the clearest evidence of having originated under the impulse of the 
Holy Spirit. In their Confession, as well as in their theology, Cal- 
vinists take their point of departure in God and not in man. God, 
through the kingship of Christ under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, actually governs the Churches. The same Holy Spirit pre- 
sides in the Church councils, expounds the Holy Scriptures in the 
assemblies of believers, and directs, deepens and inspires the studies of 
the theologians. Of course, not as if this work of the Holy Spirit 
bore an absolute character. On the contrary, the rays of the Spirit’s 
light no sooner are intercepted than diffracted by the prism of the 
life of the Church. Nevertheless it implies that a Calvinistic Synod, 
a Calvinistic pastor, or a Calvinistic theologian derives its energy 
from the sacred consciousness of being inspired and directed by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Thus one of the richest Calvinistic Confessions, the Helvetica Pos- 
terior of 1566, was not drawn up by a delegated commission, nor 
prepared at the command of the civil authorities, but taken from 
Bullinger’s Testament. It was an effusion of the pious man’s soul 
written down as in the sight of God, many years before his death, 
and laid by with his testament, that even after his departure he 
might still bear witness of his faith. One of the oldest, the French 
Confession of 1559, is the work of the martyr-Church of the Hu- 
guenots, adopted at a Synod which assembled at Paris amid the 
threats and murderous cries of persecution. As a result its beauty . 
is unmarred by any terms of scholasticism. It is a cry from the 
heart of an oppressed people feeling the sword on its neck, and is 
intended to bear witness in the Lord’s name to the simplicity, the 
earnestness and the blamelessness of its faith. The same may be 
said of the Belgic Confession, the product of the martyr, Guido de 
Brés, and soon adopted by the Churches, not as a theological thesis, 
but as a cry of conscience, and presented to the Spanish powers. 
England’s first Confession, that of the pious King Edward VI, 
was, mutatis mutandis, of a similar character. The original Scotch 
Confession was the work of a man who had been tortured and tor- 
mented in the galleys in France for his unswerving fidelity to the 
Gospel, and who had become and continued to be the soul of the 
Scotch Reformation. It must be admitted that the Westminster 
Confession drawn up as late as 1648 is not entirely in keeping with 
this Calvinistic tradition. But it should be observed: 1. That it 
was not so much intended to form a new Confession, as rather to give 
a résumé, in behalf of England, of the martyr-Confessions, 2. That 
the war which the Long Parliament waged against King Charles 
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I was merely a continuation, in a modified form, of the struggle 
which Luther had begun against the tyrannical rule of the Hierar- 
chy and the absolute Monarchy in his plea for “die Frethett eines 
Christenmenschen.” 38. That the Westminster Assembly solicited 
in behalf of its labors the opinion of the sister Churches in the 
Netherlands, France, Switzerland, the Palatinate, Hesse-Cassel, 
_Hanau and Anhalt. 4. But in addition, the Westminster Assembly 
was composed of a group of such eminent and godly divines, that 
it may be justly claimed to represent the ripe fruit of the Reforma- 
tion, equally illustrious in its love of liberty and godliness as in its 
manly strength and sound learning. 

Now in tracing the general principle that has put this stamp on 
the Calvinistic Confessions, we may call attention to four things. 

First, Calvinism does not undertake to formulate its Confession 
except under the impulse or after the close of some powerful move- 
ment, stirring the very depths of life. Soit wasin the ancient Chris- 
tian Church, which committed its first symbol to writing under the 
pressure of an agonizing struggle with anti-Trinitarians, Montanists, 
Gnostics and Manicheans. In a similar manner Calvinism brought 
forth written Confessions in France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and soon afterwards in Scotland and England. The impulse giving 
birth to such a confession did not come from the spirit of man, but 
from the Spirit of the Lord. It was no product of theoretical discur- 
sive thought, but of a conviction that dominated the person and gov- 
erned his entire life, exposed him to danger and toil, led him into 
conflicts and complications, and demanded from him the greatest 
sacrifices—a conviction from which his flesh might shrink, but which 
the Calvinist neither would nor could abandon, because God Him- 
self had impressed it upon hissoul. Behind a Calvinist’s Confession 
there is always that hidden impulse of the Spirit in reference to 
which Jeremiah exclaimed: “I was weary with forbearing, but 
I could not; there was in my heart as it were a burning fire, shut 
up in my bones.” Before a Calvinist could attain to confession, 
there had first to arrive in the Church that moment of a spiritual 
axy7% which the Psalmist has so vividly described in the Word: “It 
is time for the Lord to work.” Then, to be sure, after the working 
of the Lord had been made manifest, and taken hold of the be- 
liever’s spirit so as to impart the assurance that neither the school- 
man, nor worldly philosophy, much less the voice of the flesh, but 
the Spirit of the Lord had begun to make itself heard—then the Cal- 
vinist also would breathe his soul into a living creed and make pro- 
fession before judge and magistrate, not in terms that had first to be 
sought, but in words that spontaneously suggested themselves, grow- 


ing as it were as a shell around the pearl, words unctuous and sacred. 
25 
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In the second place, according to the view of Calvinism, the Holy 
Spirit never satisfies this desire for a confession, but through the ex- 
‘position of the Word. From the Holy Spirit the impulse proceeds, 
from the Word the contents are taken in which it finds utterance. 
Especially in the Westminster Confession this principle, at the 
prompting of the Scotch delegates, has been rigorously applied and 
distinctly stated ; but in all Calvinistic Confessions without exception 
the feature is too prominent to require special consideration. In order 
that God might remain God, the King’s Word had to exercise authority 
over their spiritual life and over their confession as well. They 
wished but to repeat what God in His Word had dictated. Their 
confession neither will nor can be anything else than a joyful response 
and a faithful echo to the Word of their God. 

Thirdly, Calvinism in its method of arriving at a confession ex- 
cludes all individualism and sectarianism. Placing no reliance on 
their individual utterance, Calvinists do not speak out in a full- 
voiced confession until they are assured that the same voice has 
likewise spoken from the heart of their brethren in all Churches and 
countries. Only after perceiving that the one Spirit has by means 
of the one Word everywhere produced the same conviction in the 
hearts of all that move in the same current, they feel warranted to 
make a public profession in the name of the Church and to formulate 
in writing that same faith which has been sealed with the blood of 
their brethren at the stake. Hence it is that Calvinists always and 
everywhere have struck the same keynote in their confessions; that 
they subscribed each other’s symbols; that in drawing up and revis- 
ing their Standards they always solicited one another's advice; and 
that in point of fact in their various creeds they have professed one 
and the same faith. 

In the fourth place we must observe that the Calvinists never pro- 
ceeded to formulate their confession until after and only so far as the 
Holy Spirit had clearly given them to understand the meaning of 
the divine Word on disputed points. Nowhere is there a trace of 
what is common among enthusiasts of every sort, viz., that, proceed- 
ing on some obscure data, they give expression on the spur of the 
moment to their private opinions. Calvinists stand firm in the con- 
viction that theology also is a servant of God, walking by His light, 
and for this reason they never proceeded to speak until this sacred 
theology had reached sufficient maturity of development to enable 
them to speak clearly and plainly. ; 

We may be allowed to illustrate this last-mentioned point some- 
what more in detail. In order to have a case of living interest we 
will select for our purpose the salvation of those dying in infancy. 
If the question be put whether the Calvinistic confessions have ex- 
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pressed themselves on this delicate point, the answer must be an 
emphatic affirmative. Still there is a certain limitation, owing to 
the fact: that at this point also our confessions have not in the first 
place aimed at flattering human feelings, but at the glory of God. 
Our little babes also must be made to serve His glory, instead of the 
latter being made subservient to the emotions awakened in us by the 
death of our darlings. Hence in their confessions they did not ven- 
ture further on this point than was warranted by the Scriptures 
and had been revealed by the Spirit spreading light on the Scriptures. 
Within these limits, however, prescribed by their principle, the 
Churches have most emphatically pronounced in favor of the view 
that those of our children whom God takes away before they have 
attained to years of discretion, must be considered as elect, and con- 
sequently as saved. In 1619 the Calvinistic Churches at Dordrecht 
professed in the seventeenth article of the first chapter of the Canones: 
“Quandoquidem de voluntate Dei ex verbo Ipsius nobis est judi- 
candum, quod testatur liberos fidelium esse sanctos, non quidem 
natura, sed beneficio foederis gratuiti, in quo illi cum parentibus 
comprehenduntur, pii parentes de electione et salute suorum libero- 
rum, quos Deus in infantia ex hac vita evocat, non debent dubitare.” 
This Confession of 1619 was subscribed not only by all the Churches 
of the Netherlands, but in addition by the five English delegates, the 
three delegates from the Palatinate, the four delegates from Hesse, 
the five delegates from Switzerland, the two members from Wet- 
terau, and also by the deputies from Geneva and Bremen. There 
can be no difference of opinion, therefore, as to whetber it is still at 
the present day the unanimous confession of Calvinistic Churches 
that “ believers” losing their infant children by death have to regard 
them as elect and saved. If now we place the limit for the full 
awakening of conscious life at the age of seven, and reflect that, 
according to statistical data, out of one thousand deaths an average 
of thirty-five per cent. occurs before the close of the first year, four- 
teen per cent. between the first and fifth year, and two per cent. 
before the seventh year, then it will appear that the Calvinistic creed 
positively assumes the salvation of fully fifty-one per cent. of the 
total membership of our Churches. Harshness is out of the ques- 
tion here; there is rather a presumption of excessive boldness in 
affirming the salvation of so greata number. This has all the more 
weight since from the foregoing it will appear that Calvinists have 
not permitted themselves ta@ be led by sentimental conjectures or 
a priort deductions from the love of God, but have constantly ap- 
pealed to the revelation given in the Word, and hence have not 
tampered in the least with the truth that these infants also are lost 
in Adam and that the sole ground of their being saved lies in election. 
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This conviction in regard to the salvation of dying infants is by 
no means a piece of new cloth sewed on the old garment at Dort, 
but a direct inference from what Calvinists have always held, and 
would still better realize in the present, if on the point of Holy Bap- 
tism they had not departed so far from the doctrine of the fathers. 
In our days Baptism is generally conceived of as being administered 
in hope of subsequent regeneration, whereas Calvinists have always 
taught that Baptism should be administered on the presumption that 
regeneration has preceded. In those days people still had an insight 
into the organic character of the work of God, and were taught to 
make a clear distinction between the various parts of the plant of 
faith. First there was the seed of faith, by which the power to be- 
lieve is implanted in the sinner, coinciding with regeneration proper ; 
further from this seed by a second work of grace the stem of faith 
is made to sprout, which then is seen to bud in conversion and fiually 
to bear fruit in the works of faith. Now, of course, with an infant 
every act of faith, or budding of faith, or sprouting of faith is ex- 
cluded. We may speak, however, in such a case of a seed of faith. 
Where this seed of faith or the faculty of faith has been implanted, 
regeneration has taken place, and, in case ot death, salvation will 
follow—things which constitute a clear title to the seal of the cove- 
nant and Holy Baptism. On these grounds Calvinists have taught: 
1. That children of believers are to be considered as recipients of 
efficacious grace, in whom the work of regeneration proper has 
already begun. 2. That accordingly they are to receive Baptism as 
being sanctified in Christ. 8. That, when dying before having 
attained to years of discretion, they can only be regarded as saved. 
Of course, Calvinists never declared that these things were neces- 
sarily so. As they never permitted themselves to pronounce an 
official judgment on the inward state of an adult but left the judg- 
ment to God, so they have never usurped the right to pronounce 
absolutely on the presence or absence of spiritual life in infants. They 
only stated how God would have us consider such infants, and this 
consideration based on the divine Word made it imperative to look 
upon their infant children as elect and saved, and to treat them 
accordingly. 

On the other hand their confession is silent in regard to the infants 
both of Mohammedans and of the heathen. It was not intended to 
deny that God is able to perform his hidden work of grace in these 
little ones also; but where the Scriptu®es did not pronounce on this 
point, they thought that the Church too neither could nor should 
speak. A creed is not for the purpose of stating our own surmises 
or conjectures, but for professing that, of which, on the basis of 
God’s revelation, we possess most certain knowledge. 
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Already Calvin had laid down this Calvinistic thesis regarding 
the work of grace in infants in the most explicit terms, when he 
wrote, speaking of the Anabaptists: “ But how, they say, are chil- 
dren regenerated, that still lack all knowledge of good and evil? 
To which we reply: That although we may not observe in them a 
gracious work, still this can never be a ground for denying the 
presence of such” (Jnst., Lib. iv, C. xvi, § 17). And elsewhere: 
“ What will prevent God from having already granted, if it so pleases 
Him, a little spark of His light to those same children, on whom 
presently He will shed its full lustre, especially so when He takes 
them out of this life before they attain to consciousness” (7b., § 20). 
And still more positively: “Moreover this whole objection, that 
children are baptized in view of a fides and peenitentia revealing 
themselves later, may be easily met in this manner: That although 
this fides and penitentia have not as yet assumed a fixed form, 
nevertheless through a secret operation of the Spirit the seed of both 
(utriusque semen) is implanted in them” (ib., § 21). Nearly all truly 
Calvinistic theologians agree with Calvin on this point. Thus Mac- 
covius writes in his Theol. Quest., Loc. 42, Cap. xx: “ Anne infantes 
habent fidem? Resp. Habent, non actualem sed habitualem, quemad- 
modum enim regenitt sunt, ita et fidem habitualem habent.” Voetius, 
in his Disputationes Theologicw, De Regeneratione (comp. Bibl. Ref. 
iv, p. 247 seq.), says in reference to all baptized infants of believers : 
“ Placet opinio autoris, quod statuit in infantibus electis et feederatis 
locum habere Spiritus Sancti regenerationem initialem, per quam prin- 
cipium et semen actualis converstonis suo tempore secuture imprimitur 

. nota est enim sententia theologorum reformatorum de efficacia 
Baptismi non in producenda regeneratione, SED in jam productd ob- 
signandaé” (p. 254). This regeneratio initialis he then proceeds to 
describe more fully in the following words: ‘ Non est actio, nec 
habitus proprie sic dictus qui facilitat potentiam, sed partim relatio, 
partim qualitas ceu facultas spiritualis in mente et voluntate, ex qua 
tamquam e semine quodam . . . . actuales dispositiones et habitus per 
impressionem Spiritus Sancti suo tempore suscitantur” (p. 255). In 
like manner Gomarus says in his Opera Omnia, Vol. iii, p. 180: “Ad 
quos Spiritus Sanctus pertinet illis aqua Baptismi denegari non po- 
test.” Not to mention many others, Cloppenburg in his Herc. Theol., 
Tom.i, p. 1097, declares: “‘ Opponimus, infantes fidelium arcana im- 
mediata operatione Spiritus Sancti insert Christo, donec vel in hac 
vita vel in mortis articulo infantilis xetas accipiat finem, ut vel hic in 
carne, vel exuti carne, per fidem vel per visionem agnoscant, que tpsis 
gratificatus est Deus, ut et nobis.” Even Van Der Marck, in his Comp. 
Theol., C. xxii, § 12, still says: “ Interim lubenter fatemur . . . . in- 
Ffantibus fidelium ... . competere juxta Christi meritum, Spiritus 
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gratiam, quam fidem seminalem, radicalem, habitualem etiam minus 
proprie, nonnulli appellant.” And J. Van Den Honert, who lived 
towards the close of the last century, still wrote in his De Gratia Par- 
ticulart, C. ii, § 44, p. 459: “ Potest enim vultque Deus fidem, sine 
qua nulla hominis salus est futura, in infantibus, quos elegit quosque 
ante auditum ab iis Evangelium ad celestem gloriam evocat, ignota 
nobis atque impervestigabili via operari, non sine Spiritu sancto, sed 
per ejus efficacissimam operationem.”* 

It amounts to a total subversion of the Calvinistic view therefore : 
1. To deny that the seed of regeneration can be produced by God 
in a new-born babe. 2. Not to assume this in the case of children 
of believers. 3. To administer Baptism to them on any other sup- 
position. 4. Not to consider them in bringing them up as poten- 
tially regenerated, and not to make this the basis of the demand 
for conversion. Evidently this is the import of all Calvinistic con- 
fessions, where they treat of the sacraments. For they all avow that 
the sacrament serves ad fidem corroborandam. How then can Bap- 
tism, more particularly Infant Baptism, pass for a sacrament except 
on the supposition that in the child offered for Baptism the seed of 
faith has already been implanted by God? Unless this be assumed, 
there is no authority for baptizing a child; for the seed of faith fail- 
ing, baptism cannot serve ad fidem corroborandam. The Westmin- 
ster Assembly also has affirmed this in its Larger Catechism, when 
in reply to the question, “ What is a sacrament?” it does not fail to 
enumerate among the effects of the same “confirmare et auyere - 
fidem.” 

Now it may be objected that our Calvinistic symbols, and especi- 
ally the Westminster Standards, are rather meagre in their treat- 
ment of this important point. This must be conceded, with the fur- 
ther remark, however, that this meagreness was due to two causes. 
In the first place it is obvious that the Holy Scriptures almost en- 
tirely confine themselves to describing the way of salvation for 
adults and scarcely touch upon the quite different way in which God 
saves infants. In doing so, the Scriptures do not deny that, along- 
side of the way for adults, there is a quite different way for these little 
ones (within the limits, of course, of election, redemption by Christ, 
and regeneration by the Holy Spirit) and they even clearly indicate 
that such is the case. But they do not enlarge upon it any further 
than is absolutely necessary for our consolation. The Holy Scrip- 
tures are not intended to satisfy our curiosity, or to enable us to 
penetrate into the realm of mysteries, but have the sole end to in- 


* The author has more fully discussed this topic in his Zxposition of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism ; compare the articles on the ‘‘ Sacrament of Baptism ’’ and “In- 
fant Baptism ”’ in De Heraut, 1889 and 1890. 
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struct those who read and hear, and are of riper years, in reference 
to what they are to believe and do. To this principle our Calvin- 
istic symbols adhere. They never go beyond the Holy Scriptures 
and had no liberty to go beyond them. The second reason was that 
they never admitted into their confessions such points as had not 
been fully elucidated by theology. Now, although the connection 
between Baptism and the antecedent work of God, had been under 
theological discussion for some time, and had received a partial ex- 
planation, still the fact that it had not been clearly formulated com- 
pelled them to be rather meagre in their statements. Later on, 
when the influence of Methodism began to be felt, 7. e., of that 
superficial tendency, which on principle denied the work of God in 
infants—did not recognize a distinction between the seed of faith 
and budding faith—robbed infant baptism of its sacramental char- 
acter, and lowered it to the rank of a purely human ceremony—thus 
clearly taking its stand in maintaining that a person not yet con- 
verted cannot be regenerated—then Calvinistic theology, in reac- 
tion against these errors, reached a greater degree of clearness, and 
at the present day there can hardly be any further doubt as to its 
conclusions. 

To recapitulate, we may conclude that the Calvinistic Churches 
attained to confession only after the Spirit of God had given the im- 
pulse through the momentous events of Church history and the per- 
sonal inspiration of their leaders; that, secondly, in confessing they 
had no other aim than to reécho the Word of God; that, thirdly, 
they did not speak until there went up from all the Reformed 
Churches one voice as a voice of many waters; and, fourthly, that 
even then in all soberness they confined themselves to what the study 
of theology under the illumination of the Spirit had brought to a 
sufficient degree of clearness. 


IV. 


Our last question was: Zo what conditions is the revision of the sym- 
bols, in the case of a progressive development of Calvinism, to be bound? 

The answer to this question also should not be left to the caprice 
of subjective opinion, but depends for Calvinistic Churches on the 
dictates of their own principle as interpreted in the light of history. 
It should be remembered that this problem of revision was formu- 
lated as early as the seventeenth century in connection with the 
Synod of Dort, both from the Calvinistic and the Arminian side, 
and that in contradictory terms. The documents bearing on that 
controversy are still extant, and have been rendered accessible by 
the author of these remarks, together with all explanatory data, in 
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his work, Revision of the Revision Legend(Amsterdam: J. H. Kruyt, 
1879), to which we may be permitted to refer in this connection. 
In that controversy neither side called in question the abstract 
right of the Churches to undertake a revision of their creed. Each 
side admitted, both that the possibility of error had to be assumed, 
and that either the inward development of the Church or the more 
aggressive attitude of enemies from without might make a fuller 
explanation necessary. 

On the other hand, Arminians and Calvinists were found to differ 
in principle as soon as the question was raised: In what manner is 
the revision of the symbols to be brought about? This difference 
of principle originated in the vast difference between the value and 
significance ascribed by either party to the symbols that were in 
force. Those on the Arminian side in arguing took their point of 
departure from man, and hence viewed the confessions as products 
of human study. They held accordingly that human judgment was 
at liberty, if occasion required, to remodel the adopted formulas or 
to substitute different ones, and they therefore demanded that the 
revising Synod pending the process of revision should be free from 
the trammels of the creed, and should be permitted to erase, to alter, 
or to add whatsoever it pleased at each moment; with the single 
proviso that the next or a subsequent Synod should be allowed todo 
the same work over again and to revise anew the already revised 
confession. ‘he Calvinistic side opposed this view as being essen- 
tially Arminian, as implying a disregard of the work of God and a 
denial of the Kingship of Christ over His Church. No, Calvinists 
said, our confession did not originate from man alone, and shall not 
be treated as a bare product of human study. God Himself by the 
mighty deeds of His providential government created a more than 
ordinary movement in the current of Church life; in the midst of 
this general stirring, took a firmer hold of the spirits of His people ; 
enabled them thereby to pass through a period of deeper spiritual 
experience of the truth of the Christian religion; and thus in the 
light of the Holy Spirit-there was gradually evolved out of this 
mighty commotion a clear, distinct, positive conviction, which has 
been formulated in our confession. In these symbols, therefore, we 
possess a part and parcel of the life of our Churches. They were 
given not to a single generation, but to the Church of all future 
generations until the coming of our Lord. The Church is bound 
therefore not to lord it over this truth, but to submit to it, and to 
keep the gold of this God-given confession untarnished until that 
illustrious day when the King of His Church Himself will appear 
to profess His truth in judgment. 

This confession, Calvinists held, did not lie in the ecclesiastical 
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archives as a lifeless and antiquated manuscript of which each future 
Synod could dispose at pleasure; but it stood up in the Church as a 
living witness of Christ, insisting upon its rights, until after proper 
filing of complaint, proof should have been brought forward from 
the Word of God of its incorrectness on any point. The confession 
possessed rights conferred by God and confirmed by history, and 
could only be deprived of these after due process of law. Only the 
Word of God stood higher, to it alone it had to strike the flag. 
According to this view, then, the method of procedure had to be as 
follows: In the Synod that took up the matter of revision no one 
was entitled to speak who did not begin by subscribing to the con- 
fession, reserving of course the right of appeal to the Word of God. 
Next it had to appear whether from the Synod itself or from with- 
out any complaint was entered against the confession on the basis of 
the divine Word. Such complaint having been made, a comparison 
had to follow with the Word of God as to whether the sections under 
complaint were actually untenable or inadequate. If the assembled 
Churches, after having called for the assistance of the foreign 
» Churches, found this to be the case, they were bound to enter upon 
" @ revision, in order that the sovereign rights of the Word of God as 
exercising authority over the confession also might continue intact 
and inviolable. This course of action was followed at the Synod of 
Dort, with the express approbation of all the foreign theologians. 
The Arminian method of revision was positively rejected. The 
Synod assembled on the basis of the confession in force. The Ar- 
minians were permitted to bring their charges against this confession. 
They were held to proving these charges with evidence drawn ex- 
clusively from the Word of God. This evidence was weighed and 
found wanting. And finally, in the five Canones Dordracene, the 
contents of the confession on these disputed points were explained 
more fully with an appeal to the Scriptures, and the assertions of the 
opposing party were refuted by the most emphatic declaration of 
Holy Writ. Thus in the matter of revision also they remained 
faithful to the dictates of the Calvinistic principle that the divine 
factor should have the full respect to which it was entitled. The 
confession was honored as God’s gift to His Church, the rights with 
which it had been invested by God in the course of history were 
respected, and no other revision was tolerated than that which the 
distinct utterance of the divine Word rendered imperative. 

So much for the formal side of revision. What has been said 
will suffice to show that the Churches do not possess authority, for 
no.reason in particular, to bring the confession asa leaking ship into 
drydock for calking, or to have it rebuilt after some presumably 
more seaworthy model. If this exorbitant demand were granted 
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to the Churches, a Reformed Church would be at liberty, from a for- 
mal point of view, to turn Lutheran from Calvinistic, to become 
Baptist ten years afterwards, still later to become Episcopalian, and 
to end with being Greek or Roman Catholic. According to the 
composition of its Synod, a Church might be Trinitarian during one 
period and Unitarian during the next. This would indeed be to 
keep pace with one’s time, or rather to drift along with the current 
of the “ Zeitgeist,” instead of glorifying God by bearing witness to 
the eternal rock of His truth, in contrast with the restless shifting 
of human opinion. In a short time every tie connecting us with 
our ancestors would be severed, and scarcely any connection with 
other Churches would remain. From a formal point of view the 
whole character and essence of the Church would become unsettled. 
And the end would be, that what called itself a Church would, as 
a matter of fact, have been resolved into a debating society of reli- 
gious sophists. 

Still even these terms are not adequate to secure the right course 
in the process of revision. There is still another aspect under 
which this delicate question ought to be considered. Most assuredly 
the Reformation has not been the last “Sturm- und Drangperiode ” 
of the Church. Even in these very days our Churches are passing 
through a crisis of the most serious character, which will undoubtedly 
produce a higher tension of spirits, and thereby lead on to a deeper and 
richer conviction of faith, whence, as a matter of course, an enrich- 
ment of our Church Standards will result. The chasm that has gradu- 
ally opened up between our subjective convictions and our objective 
confessions will have to be filled in due time. But has the time for 
this already come? And does not a Calvinistic Church incur great 
risks in concluding that it has? In our opinion it does, and we on 
our part would not dare to enter upon a revision in our Dutch 
Churches. 

The reasons that, in our view, make a delay in this matter of revis- 
ion necessary are the following. Four conditions must be complied 
with before a Calvinistic Church can undertake the revision of its 
symbols on the ground of a richer spiritual development: 1. This 
development must tend in the direction of the Church itself, not 
being a reaction against, but a richer unfolding of the Calvinistic 
principle. 2. This unfolding must have made such universal pro- 
gress in the Churches, that there is, in reference to it, a practically 
unanimous testimony of all the Churches, and not the least danger 
of one-half of the Consistories or Classes obtruding their opinion on 
the other half. 3. Calvinistic theology must have made sufficient 
progress to furnish the Churches with adequate means for formulat- 
ing this development. 4. In the foreign Churches of the Reformed 
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Confession a similar conviction must have led to similar results, 
before this new stage of symbolic development can be entered upon 
It is evident that of these four logically incontestable conditions not 
a single one thus far either has been or can be complied with. 

Not the first. If anything then this is certain, that the most 
recent development of theology, starting from Schleiermacher, does 
not carry out the Calvinistic principle, but moves in an entirely op- 
posite direction. It may indeed be questioned whether it can be 
held to represent, in even the most general sense, any Christian prin- 
ciple at all. One receives the impression that the old Gnostic and 
Neo-Platonic attempt to turn aside the stream of divine revelation 
into a philosophical channel has in a talented manner been revived 
by this school of Schleiermacher. We would not gainsay the bless- 
ings of the Réveil that succeeded the fall of Napoleon, and we fully 
recognize that this God-sent awakening has worked miracles in 
the practical sphere and for the mysteries of religious sentiment. 
But its influence did not extend to the world of thought. In the 
sphere of scientific development a philosophical tendency, not sel- 
dom inclining to Pantheism, had all but absolute sway. Greater 
and greater emphasis has been placed on the ¢mmanence of God, at the 
expense of his transcendence, and the Calvinistic intent thereby more 
and more obscured. In reference to the spiritual development to 
be observed in our Churches a twofold influence should therefore be 
sharply distinguished. On the one hand we meet with a spiritual 
impulse creating a more vigorous manifestation of life in the practi- 
cal and mystical sphere; on the other hand we observe a philosophi- 
cal anti-ecclesiastical element, foreign, nay even diametrically opposed 
to Calvinism, secretly insinuating itself into the sphere of scientific 
thought. Now it is precisely this element of thought, not the 
practical or mystical element, which is chiefly involved in this ques- 
tion of revision. Hence there is a more serious danger than many 
suspect of permanently deflecting from the Calvinistic line, and of 
admitting an element into the Confesssion which, being the product 
of philosophy, will react against the truth of revelation. This dan- 
ger may lurk even in the adoption of apparently harmless altera- 
tions and may unawares overtake even such as have not the slightest 
desire to invite it. The richer development of Calvinism is passing 
through a process of fermentation, but has not nearly reached a stage 
to show any definite results. 

Nor can the second condition be complied with, viz., that such a 
development alone shall be formulated in the confession as has be- 
come the common faith of the whole body of the Churches. When 
in 1559 the Synod of Paris promulgated its Confession, every Hugue- 
not in France responded from his heart with “ Yeaand Amen.” The 
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Confession of Guido de Brés was not adopted by a majority of 
votes, but with a sort of spiritual é/an by all our Churches. At Dort 
also the Canons were passed unanimously. And after the West- 
minster fathers had completed their labors, all Calvinistic Churches 
of English origin felt that no other confession had been framed than 
the living confession of their souls. And thus it should be. As 
long as the Lord our God has not brought to completion the work 
of His Spirit in the hearts, the Church is not prepared to revise its 
creed. To control one another, to make a majority rulea minority, 
should not be thought of here. As long, therefore, as the Synod 
convened for the purpose of revising, stands divided, this fact alone 
abundantly proves that the moment for so important a work has not 
yet arrived, and that a stage of riper development should be awaited. 

In a worse plight even are matters in regard to the third condition 
by which every legitimate revision of the confession is bound, viz., 
that Calvinistic theology by its previous development shall have 
acquired sufficient strength to supply an adequate formula for the 
work in hand. In Germany, to be sure, an independent Lutheran 
theology has been evolved in opposition to the Vermittelungstheo- 
logie, owing partly to the stand taken by Villmar and partly to the 
energetic labors of the Old Lutherans. Roman Catholic theology 
also has exhibited significant symptoms of life. Even the Baptists 
have displayed not a little activity. But Calvinistic theology alone 
continues to slumber. Not as if the Calvinistic Churches had been 
lacking in learned scholars and productive authors; the contrary is 
true; but their labors have either been of a more practical and 
edifying character, or when engaged more strictly with principles 
they have either been satisfied with cocta recoquere, or been occupied 
with smuggling the contraband of the German Vermittelungstheo- 
logie into the Calvinistic camp. Aside from Hodge hardly an effort 
has been made towards reconstructing Calvinistic theology ; and even 
Hodge by his proposal to take “the facts of the Bible” as the prin- 
cipium theologiz has weakened his own initiative. What has been 
accomplished by Heppe and Ebrard, and partly by Schweizer and 
Scholten, should be appreciated as contributing to our historical 
knowledge; but it should also be remembered that these historical 
data have been used by them for the purpose of grafting a philosoph- 
ical shoot on the Calvinistic stem. The theology of the French 
Churches has either followed Vinet’s individualism or moved in the 
grooves of theschools of Schleiermacher and Ritschl. In Switzerland, 
after Gaussen and Merle d’Aubigné, no man has ever made efforts 
to pour fresh waters on the root of Calvinistic theology. In Ger- 
many the Calvinistic conciousness has well-nigh vanished in Reformed 
circles, a fact not difficult to account for. The astounding influence 
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on theological thought, not so much of Kant, but particularly of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, later of Lotze and Herbart, has here, as 
well as in other departments of science, placed Germany at the head 
of the intellectual movement of our times. Hence under the in- 
fluence and auspices of these philosophers an entirely new theological 
life has been awakened in Germany, which has left the theological 
labors of other countries far behind. Germany has thus been enabled 
to produce manuals for every branch of theological study that in 
many respects are excellent and useful, and owing to their non-con- 
fessional character even have found their way into other countries. 
As a result there is hardly a single living theologian whom this Ger- 
man Vermittelungstheologie, in some of its many variations, has not 
considerably influenced, and whose way of thinking it has not molded 
to a greater or less degree, so as to estrange him from the theological 
basis of his own Church. Not until sad experience had taught how 
this chameleonic German theology led from Martensen to Rothe, 
from Rothe to Ritschl, and presently from Ritschl to Lipsius and 
Biedermann, has the brave example of the Old Lutherans incited a 
few Calvinistic theologians to take in hand the development of what 
has been committed to their trust. A beginning, therefore, has been 
made. Calvinistic theology will in the near future be able to demand 
a hearing. But a development which could lay claim to being 
abreast of the times, and furnish the necessary light for reshaping 
our symbols without forsaking its own principles, is as yet out of the 
question. Lacking these things that are absolutely indispensable in 
the line of preparation the result of an attempted revision could 
only be that, notwithstanding the best of intentions, foreign elements 
would imperceptibly creep into our confessions, that we would for- 
mulate our views in a most questionable manner, and that the neces- 
sity would soon make itself felt to undo the work just accomplished. 

To this must be added that our chances of being able to comply 
with the last and fourth condition are extremely slight. At Dort 
and at Westminster, on both of which occasions a body of exceedingly 
learned and thoroughly Calvinistic theologians was assembled who 
had their views well formulated, still the absolute impossibility was 
recognized of closing the proceedings without having advised with 
the foreign Churches. These men would not separate themsclves 
from the Reformed Church of Christ scattered over the entire earth; 
and on the other hand they felt that the approbation of all these 
Churches would set the seal on the work undertaken. For the pres- 
ent, such a codperation cannot be thought of, all the Reformed 
Churches being involved in a fierce struggle against the most glaring 
unbelief in their own bosom, and being for the greater part dis- 
qualified by their Synodical organizations from serving as organs of 
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the voice of Christ in formulating the divine truth. On the Euro- 
pean Continent at least the situation in this respect is pitiable. At 
the utmost a few individual theologians could be consulted, provided 
these would give the preliminary assurance of being in full agree- 
ment with the confession of theirChurches. But after all this could 
never take the place of the advice of the Reformed Churches all 
over the world. 

Under these circumstances a revision of our symbols, carried 
through in opposition to the Calvinistic principle and the warning . 
voice of history, would only be the forerunner of a still more thorough- 
going revision to follow immediately in its wake. Thereby the assur- 
ance of the certainty of divine truth would receive a serious blow in 
many of our Churches. And of this unsettling the result would be 
that the confession instead of strengthening the faith, which is pro- 
fessedly its aim, would be turned into a very hurtful instrument for 
injuring the faith of our people to an ever-increasing extent. In 
order to avert this very danger our fathers have always observed 
the wise custom, wherever they were compelled to give a closer 
definition of the truth, of leaving the old intact, and of adding in 
the form of an appendix a further declaration on any disputed 
points. The Canons of Dort are an illustrious example of this, 
which might be imitated even now, should matters come to such a 
pass. Thus no piece of new cloth is put on an old garment. All 
things remain firmly established, and the Churches only declare that 
in regard to some points requiring further elucidation, they have 
arrived at a certain new formula. But even such a measure the 
author would not venture for the present to recommend to the Dutch 
Churches. Even in regard to the relation between Church and 
State, this would be untimely, although we can fully understand, 
why the Calvinistic Churches of America have eliminated the third 
article of the twenty-third chapter of the Westminster Confession. 
He that would pluck the fruit before it has ripened alwaysdraws upon 
himself the penalty of a regret coming too late. The time for a revis- 
ion of our Standards will not arrive until after our Churches shall 
have succeeded in purifying their atmosphere of heterogeneous 
elements, in regaining the consciousness, both in a theoretical and 
in a historical sense, of the principle that shapes their life, and in 
developing from this principle once more understood, a Calviuistic 
theology, that will draw its vital saps from its own root, and will be 
able to accredit itself to the scientific consciousness of the children 
of our age. 

Calvinism is a specific tendency, which has to keep in the Church . 
of Christ cts own sacred trust, to reveal the lustre of a principle pe- 
culiar to itself, to fulfill a distinct mission for the glory of God. By 
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allowing this specific character to be effaced it would commit a 
crime, and the Church would be impoverished and mutilated in a 
spiritual aspect, in so far as a member would drop out of its organ- 
ism. We would sink from a higher to a lower plane. And the 
coming generation would address to us, laid to rest in our graves, 
the reproachful question, whence we derived the right to surrender 
the trust committed to us by God, the sacred inheritance of the 
fathers. 

These are the reasons why the author, hearing of the revision 
proposed in America, and realizing what its consequences might be 
for the Dutch Churches, would feel in duty bound in the sight of 
God to dissuade from such revision in the most positive manner, if 
it were proposed in his own country. We do not presume to give 
an opinion on American questions. This would obviously be out of 
place, and the good reader will not ascribe to us such presumption. 
Some personal intercourse with the American Churches would be 
indispensable to qualify us for forming such an opinion. Notwith- 
standing his almost enthusiastic sympathies for the life that is flour- 
ishing in America, the writer has not thus far found time to make 
this acquaintance. That we have nevertheless rendered this account 
of our views, is exclusively owing to the consciousness, that in this 
question also there are certain universal principles at stake, princi- 
ples that should govern the conduct of the “<issus de Calvin” in 


every age and clime, independently of all transient conditions and 
local circumstances. 
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THE “CHAMBRE ARDENTE” AND FRENCH 
PROTESTANTISM UNDER HENRY IL. 


HE researches among the judicial archives of his country, of 
which M. Weiss gives us the fruits in the handsome volume 
before us,* have been crowned with signal and, we may say, unex- 
pected success. They have brought to light documents of great 
value that had been long sought for in vain, and were supposed to 
have perished; and they have thus shed a welcome light upon a 
somewhat obscure portion of the history of the reformatory move- 
ment in France, including the three years immediately following the 
accession of Henry II. 

The reign of his father, the brilliant Francis I, was a period 
of strange vicissitudes and rare contradictions. The founder of 
a new royal line, assuming the sceptre in the very crisis of the 
intellectual renovation of Western Europe, that enthusiastic mon- 
arch felt himself called not only to conquests that should broaden 
the territory and augment the resources of a kingdom already the 
most prosperous in Christendom, but to the patronage of a crusade 
that should emancipate the mind of man from the shackles of 
ignorance as well asof pedantry. Asthe teachers of science were to 
a great extent the adherents of the tenets known as the “ new doc- 
trines,” it was not unnatural to anticipate that Francis would of 
necessity throw the weight of his immense influence in favor of the 
religious reformation, which a few years after the appearance of 
Luther in Germany began to be preached in the neighborhood of 
Paris, and in the very shadow of the venerable University. This 
sanguine expectation was doomed to disappointment. Despite early 
promise and well-defined tendencies in the direction of tolerance ; 
despite, too, the mild and genial influence of a favorite sister, whose 
sympathies were decidedly on the side of evangelical truth, Francis 
became a persecutor, and of the thirty-two years of his reign, the 


*Ia Chambre Ardente. Etude sur la liberté de conscience en France 
sous Frangois I et Henri II (1540-1550) suivie d’environ 500 arréts inédits, rendus 
par le Parlement de Paris de mai 1547 & mars 1550. Par N. Weiss, Pasteur, 
bibliothécaire et rédacteur du Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire du Protestant- 
isme frangais. Paris, 1889. clii and 482 pages. 12mo. 
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last thirteen in particular are marked with sanguinary exhibitions 
of proscriptive violence. The causes of this are not difficult to 
find. It would be a superficial view that should place in the first 
rank any injudicious actions of the reformers themselves. The 
“placards” of 1534, with their violent and ill-timed denunciation 
of the “ papal mass,” did indeed serve the purpose of the priests 
admirably well when they endeavored to prove to the king that the 
innovators had little respect for the most sacred mysteries of the 
Christian religion; and the posting of a copy of the obnoxious 
broadside upon the very door of the monarch’s bed-chamber could 
easily be misrepresented as an intentional insult of the gravest char- 
acter, perpetrated against the majesty of the most Christian prince. 
But, after all, these and other similar incidents, the results of an in- 
considerate zeal on the part of a certain number of the Protestants, 
were of little importance in comparison with the alliance which 
policy, in fact a supposed necessity, had instituted between the 
French crown and the court of Rome. While Francis might seek 
the friendship and support of the Protestant princes of Germany as 
highly desirable in his struggle against the house of Austria, he re- 
garded a cordial understanding with the prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church as indispensable to his comfort at home and to the 
prosecution of his ambitious designs abroad. The concordat which 
he had entered into with Pope Leo X conferred upon him the 
vast and lucrative patronage of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
placing at his disposal numerous benefices to be used as a reward of 
faithful service on the part of his nobles, and affording him abund- 
ant means for the maintenance of a luxurious court. Except from 
interest, however, Francis I was averse to persecution, and if 
the last years of his reign were stained by the bloody massacres per- 
petrated in the king’s name and ostensibly by his authority upon the 
poor French Vaudois of Mérindol and Cabriéres, the charitable sup- 
position that the monarch was to a great extent ignorant of the true 
state of the case, seems to be ainply borne out by history. Certain 
it is that among the last desires which he expressed was that his suc- 
cessor should investigate the treatment to which the Protestants of 
Provence had been subjected, with the view of making what atone- 
ment might be possible for the commission of a great wrong. 

It was far otherwise with his son. Henry II was as narrow- 
minded as his father had been liberal; as prone to follow slav- 
ishly the suggestions of others as his father had been vain of his 
independence of thought; as conspicuously a tool of the hierarchy 
of a Church, the enemy of all progress, as his father had been the 
patron of that galaxy of bold thinkers and brilliant writers that 
constituted one of the glories of his court. If Francis I was a 

26 
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persecutor rather through the force of circumstance than of 
set purpose, rather because his interest lay in supporting the claims 
of the established Church than because he preferred the exer- 
cise of violence to the peaceable methods of persuasion, Henry II 
was a persecutor by nature and by personal choice. What his 
father had done, it must be believed, with some unwillingness and 
with occasional shame and regret, the son practiced not only with- 
out compunctions of conscience, but with a manifest belief that by 
his rigorous dealing with heretics he was purchasing the favor of 
Heaven. No other man so much as a weak king stands in need of 
good advisers. Henry II, intellectually and morally one of the 
most meagrely equipped of rulers, was particularly unfortunate 
in his selection of counselors. The constable of Montmorency, the 
marshal of Saint André, the Guises and the royal mistress Diana of 
Poitiers, duchess of Valentinois, were guides whose selfish and un- 
principled suggestions would have imperiled the success of any 
unfortunate prince that gave heed to their mischievous advice; in 
the case of a monarch who deferred so implicitly to the promptings 
of his favorites as did Henry II, they were sure to involve both 
him and his subjects in shame and disaster. The humiliation 
suffered by France at the hands of Philip II, and the disgrace- 
ful treaty of Cateau Cambrésis, in which by a single stroke of 
the pen the gains of thirty years of war were thoughtlessly sacri- 
ficed, do not specially concern us here. We have only to do 
with the unenviable distinction which the reign of Henry II has 
gained, as a period in which the rights of conscience were violated 
in the most flagrant manner, and the attempt was made by the most 
savage punishments which the mind of man has ever invented to 
defraud human beings of the divinely conferred prerogative of wor- 
shiping their Maker according to their own convictions. It was 
an additional aggravation of the guilt of the monarch’s counselors 
that they were for the most part actuated, not by a sincere religious 
zeal, but by purely sordid motives. Proscription is odious under all 
circumstances; it is tenfold more odious when it aims solely at the 
profit it may make by the ruin of its victims. In the court of 
Henry few blushed to promote persecution for the sake of the con- 
fiscated property which would be at the king’s disposal as its conse- 
quence; fewer yet showed any reluctance to beg from his majesty 
the gold and the estates that were the price of blood. Only one 
was found now and then who, like Marshal Vieilleville, absolutely 
refused to touch the accursed gain, and who, when a document was 
presented to him, duly signed by the king and attested by the sign 
manual of the secretaries of state, conferring upon him and certain 
associates all the confiscated property of “ Lutherans” and “ usurers” 
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throughout five or six broad provinces, drove his dagger through 
the paper at the place where his name occurred, and declared that 
thus to draw down upon himself the maledictions of a host of inno- 
cents reduced to beggary would be to sell his soul’s eternal welfare 
altogether too cheap. 

Henry II succeeded his father upon the throne on the 31st 
of March, 1547. It has been the current impression that if the 
persecution of the Protestants was not actually intermitted, its 
virulence was much abated during the first two years of the 
new reign, and that it was not until 1549 that the systematic inquest 
for heretics that characterized the ten remaining years was put into 
operation. This impression has been the result, for the most part, 
rather of the silence of historians than of their direct state- 
ments. Yet even so accurate a writer as Professor Solden, in his 
admirable Geschichte des Protestantismus in Frankreich bis zum 
Tode Karls IX. (Vol. i, p. 221), has this strange remark: “The 
Parliaments, receiving no express command from above [i. ¢., from 
the king], only seldom pronounced sentences of death during the first 
two years; although in view of the continued feeling of general 
insecurity the emigration continued.” And M. Bourciez is quoted 
by Weiss as observing in his book published four years ago—Les 
meurs polies et la littérature de cour sous Henri II.—‘ These here- 
tics of whom men make martyrs have not yet been counted. How 
many were there of them at Paris? Twenty or thirty, usually 
people of little consideration.” 

It is the object of M. Weiss in his Chambre Ardente to correct a 
misapprehension which has been fostered, as he asserts, by the reti- 
cence of such general historians of high repute as Sismondi, 
Michelet, Henri Martin, Ranke and Bordier, and even by such his- 
torians as have treated of French Protestantism in particular as 
Merle d’Aubigné, the brothers Haag, Lutherott, Soldan and Polenz.* 

So far from giving the unhappy Protestant even the brief re- 
prieve in question, the truth is that, as the authors I have named 
might have learned by turning tu the pages of Theodore Beza’s 
Histoire Ecclésiastique des Eglises Réformées, “ from the very begin- 
ning of his reign Henry had nothing more at heart than to follow 
out beyond measure the persecution and destruction of the churches 
commenced by the late king, his father.” Nor was he content 
simply to make use of the means hitherto employed. He must 
refine upon them to make them more effective. His first step was 
the institution of the court whose designation furnishes the title of 

*It may be proper to note that M. Weiss makes an exception in favor of 


the History of the Rise of the Huguenots of France, by the present writer, as being 
‘*much more complete and exact than the preceding.” 
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M. Weiss’s book. Nearly two years before the death of Francis, 
when the search for “ heretics” in the province of Normandy had 
been rewarded with so goodly a number of arrests that the prisons 
could scarcely hold their prisoners, the crown had authorized the 
erection in the Parliament of Rouen of a special chamber, consist- 
ing of ten or twelve of the most learned and zealous judges, to take 
cognizance of the crime of heresy to the exclusion of all other em- 
ployments. The experiment would seem to have proved successful, 
for within a few months after his accession Henry tried it upon a 
larger scale in the highest judicial court of the realm, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. Here, too, the members of the new commission 
were selected from among the parliamentary counselors who were 
the farthest removed from the suspicion of a taint of heresy, and 
known to be active in the prosecution of offenses against “ mother 
holy Church.” It was a formidable instrument in the work of 
punishing the attempt to think for one’s self in religious matters, 
and richly deserved the unofficial designation which soon came to be 
applied to it—“ the fiery chamber,” “la chambre ardente”—for, to 
recur again to Theodore Beza’s description, it had the reputation of 
“sending to the flames as many as fell into its hands.” 

Until now, however, this was about all that was known of the 
dread tribunal. Only one or two of the judges that constituted it 
were recorded by name. The numbers of its victims were not even 
approximately ascertained. The very date of its institution was 
unknown. The royal letters patent establishing it had disappeared, 
and the only official reference to them was to be found in the pre- 
amble to an edict published in 1549, in which Henry referred to the 
fact that “at the very beginning of bis reign, being desirous of 
imitating the example of his father in purging his kingdom of the 
plague of heresy, he had, for the sake of securing greater expedi- 
tion in the trial of the guilty, established a particular chamber in 
his Parliament of Paris to give its time and attention exclusively to 
such matters.” 

If we are now able to form a better idea of this extraordinary 
tribunal, and to judge of its efficiency in the terrible work which it 
was instituted to accomplish, this is due altogether to the patient 
and persistent researches of M. Weiss. His first fortunate discovery 
was that of a portion of a register which had until now baffled the 
search of historical investigators, namely, the manuscript book in 
which were recorded the sentences rendered in the case of the 
“heretics” brought before the “Chambre Ardente.” This was 
found misplaced and bound up at the end of another series of sen- 
tences with which it had no connection. The title it bore was 
Registre des arrestz des Luthériens. It contained one hundred and 
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seventy-six sentences, written out in full, and occupying in M. Weiss’s 
volume just three hundred solid pages. Unfortunately, it did not 
cover by any means the entire existence of the court, since it began 
May 8, 1548, and terminated with October 31 of the same year. 
Making use of this as his starting point, however, our author has, 
by further researches, collected a large number of decisions rendered 
by the Parliament of Paris, both before the institution of the special 
chamber, and subsequently to the close of the register just referred to. 
So that, if in the series of documents which he has laid before us 
there are two very considerable gaps, comprising, together, the 
space of an entire year, and, in fact, the very period of the cham- 
ber’s greatest activity, we are yet enabled to obtain a vivid and 
sufficiently complete view of the working of this powerful instru- 
ment of persecution. 

It is one of the curiosities of historical investigation that the 
objects of earnest and conscientious inquiry, after having long 
eluded discovery where, judging from analogy, they should cer- 
tainly have been found, not infrequently turn up unexpectedly in 
the most unlikely places. It was so in the present instance. M. 
Weiss’s volume was already in print, and ready for publication, when 
the very most important document of all, the text of the original 
edict of Henry II, establishing the “ Chambre Ardente,” came to 
light.* It was contained in a register, with other important papers 
referring to the conduct of the court, which, by the inadvertence of 
some former guardian of the national archives, had been placed in 
a part of the collections with which it had nothing todo. Under 
the circumstances, M. Weiss was compelled to insert it in the Appen- 
dix at the end of his volume. I shall take the liberty of saying a 
few words about it before speaking of some of the results of an 
inspection of the sentences given by the court. It appears that the 
“Chambre Ardente ” was created fully two months earlier than had 
hitherto been supposed. The letters patent are dated at Fontaine- 
bleau, October 8, 1547, and therefore were signed at the same famous 
palace where, in the same month, but one hundred and thirty-eight 
years later, Louis XIV affixed his name to the still more disastrous 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In the peculiar nomenclature 
of the old judicial system, that portion of the corps of judges of 
the Parliament of Paris which devoted itself to the trial of crimi- 
nal cases was known as the Zournelle. The new criminal court for 
the trial of heresy was therefore officially denominated the Second 


*In his Historical Study on Liberty of Conscience During the Last Seven 
Years of the Reign af Francis Iand the First Three of that of Henry IT (1540- 
1550), an important part of the volume before us, M. Weiss remarks with regret 
(p. Ixxii): ‘‘I have sought in vain in the registers of the Parliament and in other 
collections for the royal letters that instituted this chamber.”’ 
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Tournelle. It sat customarily in the “council chamber,” and was 
constituted by the designation by name of two presidents and four- 
teen counselors or judges taken from the parliamentary body toserve - 
in a special capacity until such time as there should, by reason of the 
extinction of heresy, be no further need of their services. The two 
presidents, Pierre Lizet and Francois de Saint André, are well 
known to the student of French ecclesiastical history as truculent 
enemies of the Reformation. So also are some of the other judges, 
among whom figures Pierre Hotman, father of the great jurist 
Francois Hotman, as noted for his zealous adherence to royalty and _ 
to Roman Catholicism as was his son soon to become for his advo- 
cacy of Protestantism and the rights of the people. Thus consti- 
tuted, the court was to have exclusive jurisdiction “in all trials for 
heresy and errors against our holy Catholic faith,” and its members 
were stimulated to activity by a salary and by fees to be derived 
from fines imposed by Parliament “other than those that shall be 
imposed by them.” It was significant of the priestly influence under 
which this measure was adopted, that among the reasons alleged in 
the preamble of the document was the belief that the greatness and 
glory of France as a very Christian kingdom had their origin in 
and derived their increase from the integrity of the holy Catholic 
faith, which had always been maintained therein. This, it was 
asserted, had made her a light to illuminate all other kingdoms. 
This had insured prosperous reigns and many great victories to her 
monarchs, so long as they were careful to enforce its observance. 
Nor was the king content with displaying his zeal for the estab- 
lished Church by the formation of this special judicial chamber, 
and by providing a liberal compensation for its members. He 
watched eagerly to see that they should do their work with thor- 
oughness. A few months later he issued his command that they 
should sit continuously, even during the customary vacations of the 
Parliament of Paris. For this purpose he ordered (January 18, 
1549) that their compensation should be doubled for the days upon 
which their colleagues in the other chambers were enjoying a res- 
pite from toil. Meanwhile, in his determination that no uncertainty 
should arise as to the source whence the funds necessary for their 
support should be derived, he had, some months earlier (May 6, 
1548), pledged even the royal tax upon salt for this purpose. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that in little more than a year the re- 
ligious ardor that had induced the monarch to pay the judges from 
his own funds gave place to a more economical frame of mind. 
Another of the royal documents that has recently been brought to 
light, in designating a different source of supply, unconsciously 
makes a sorry revelation of the corruption and petty meanness of 
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the royal court, and fully vindicates the truth of the historical 
statements that have come down to us respecting both the greed of 
the courtiers and the impotence of the monarch. “ Henceforth,” 
says Henry II (July 17, 1549), “we shall make no gift of the fines 
and confiscations that may be adjudged to us as against the afore- 
said heretics in favor of any persons and for any cause whatsoever, 
except for the half thereof alone. And in case hereafter, through 
inadvertence, importunity of petitioners or otherwise, we should 
happen to assign the whole of such fines and confiscations, we forbid 
aur trusty and beloved, the members of our audit office, to verify the 
said gifts save for the said half, whatever express derogation may be 
inserted in the said letters and gifts, and whatever commands we may 
hereafter send them to the contrary.” As to the other half, the king en- 
joins that it be applied to the costs of the prosecution of the heretics. 

The king has thus given us over his own signature the confirma- 
tion of the statement of the contemporary historians who allege 
that Henry II was too weak to deny to his favorites, the Duchess 
of Valentinois and her unworthy associates, whatever they asked. 
And we are warranted in giving full credence to the assertion of 
the Memoirs of Morshal Vieilleville, that in his conscious pusillani- 
mity the monarch would occasionally condescend to vulgar false- 
hood, and being pressed to confer a gift which he wished 1o reserve, 
would put the applicant off with the asseveration that he had 
already promised it to another. As to the victims, respecting whom 
the chief thought of their persecutors centred in the question to 
whom their spoils should be given, M. Weiss significantly exclaims: 
“Unfortunate heretics! until then they enriched the informers, 
their enemies, or those that envied them; now they were obliged 
to furnish a part of the support of their executioners |!” 

Thanks to his latest discoveries, M. Weiss is able to state posi- 
tively that the “Chambre Ardente” subsisted as a separate tribunal 
until January 11, 1550. About this time a new attempt was made 
to solve the perplexing problem of the best method for the suppres- 
sion of Protestantism. The secular judges with all their severity 
having failed to accomplish the desired result, Henry II relieved 
them of the duty, having already, by his edict of November 19, 
1549, commanded his bailiffs and seneschals henceforth to send 
those brought before their bar, not to the parliaments, but to the 
bishops and Church courts for trial. Finally, M. Weiss has brought 
out a fact hitherto unknown that, after a suppression of somewhat 
more than three years, the “Chambre Ardente” was reéstablished 
by the king by his edict of Saint Germain en Laye, March 1, 15538. 
It does not yet appear how long this revived tribunal continued in 
existence, nor have any of its decisions as yet come to light. 
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There can be no doubt that, did we possess the complete records 
of the Chambre Ardente, we should be able to add a very important 
chapter to the history of persecution in the name of religion. As 
it is, the mere decisions of the court are far from uninteresting. 
They demonstrate, in particular, the wide spread of the reformatory 
movement through the provinces which constituted the jurisdiction 
of the highest judicial body in France. The leaven of Protestantism 
had evidently begun to work at a hundred different points in the 
kingdom. The prospect was that if left undisturbed it would soon 
permeate the entire realm. All classes in society were affected by 
it. So far from being chiefly an aristocratical tendency, the middle 
and lower classes at this period furnished the greatest number of 
adherents and suspects. One striking feature of the religious con- 
dition of the times is the great number of members of the clergy, 
both secular and monastic, whose teachings laid them open to the 
charge of favoring the “new doctrines.” A cursory glance through 
this collection of decisions shows the names of priests, of priors, 
and of monks of the Augustinian, Dominican or Jacobite, Bene- 
dictine and Carmelite orders. Great alarm was felt by the judges 
at the prevalence of “unsound”—that is, more or less distinctly 
Protestant—teaching from the pulpits of parish churches. Proof 
of this may be found in an order which they issued March 20, 1549. 
Apparently unable otherwise to secure the very churches from the 
introduction of “ Lutheran ” doctrine, they made the “ marguilliers,” 
or church wardens, responsible for the character of the preachers 
whom they permitted to officiate at the sacred desk. It was not 
enough for the candidate that presented himself that he be in holy 
orders. He must be provided with a certificate of orthodoxy, 
stating that he was “of a good life, and free of all suspicion of 
heretical blasphemy contrary or derogatory to the holy Catholic 
doctrine.” The certificate of a monk must bear the signatures of 
the guardian or prior of his convent and of two of the oldest and 
most discreet of his brethren. That of a doctor of theology or a 
“secular bachelor” must be similarly attested by the dean and two 
of the oldest members of the theological faculty. The church 
wardens were enjoined to preserve these certificates and to produce 
them whenever called for by competent authorities. The penalty 
for disobedience or neglect was to be a fine at the discretion of the 
court. Moreover, the negligent warden rendered himself liable to 
prosecution “as a despiser and transgressor of the ordinances of the 
court.”* 

There are no traces of judicial proceedings for heresy against any 
ecclesiastics above the order of the priesthood; but the “Chambre 


* La Chambre Ardente, pp. 343-846. 
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Ardente” does not hesitate to assail the zeal and fidelity of the 
bishops and archbishops. A Carmelite monk condemned for heresy 
to imprisonment for life, having made good his escape from the 
dungeons of the Archbishop of Bordeaux, that prelate was directed 
by the court to pay over the sum of two hundred livres to defray 
the expense of the prosecution of six persons arrested on the sus- 
_ picion of having favored his flight. In advocating this action, the 
king’s attorney took occasion to complain that “ at present heresies 
are spreading rapidly through the negligence of the prelates or of 
their vicars, who fail to do their duty in inquiring into the life of 
their subjects and the members of their dioceses, and in furnishing 
the necessary means for the prosecution of those who are found to 
be unsound in the Catholic faith.”* 

The jealousy of the clergy for its peculiar privileges did not 
allow either the lower secular judges or the “Chambre Ardente” 
to investigate the charge of simple heresy brought against members 
of that order. The ecclesiastical courts alone could take cognizance 
of that offense. Had a priest, however, publicly made known his 
heretical views, by preaching or otherwise, and thus created a 
scandal, he became amenable also to the civil power. A sentence 
given by the “Chambre Ardente” on the 20th of October, 1548, 
shows how ingeniously a conflict of jurisdiction was avoided. Jehan 
Regnault, a priest and a monk of the Carmelite order, having apos- 
tatized, was convicted, after trial before the “lieutenant criminal ” 
of Fontenay le Comte, of having, in the course of a sermon, uttered 
blasphemous and heretical words “against the honor and reverence 
due to the holy sacrament of the altar, the blessed and very glorious 
Virgin Mary, mother of God, and the saints of Paradise, disturbing 
the tranquillity and unity in the faith of the good and loyal, faithful, 
Catholic and Christian subjects of the king, and turning them aside 
from their former and accustomed manner of living in the holy 
Church, and despising the ordinances and edicts of the king.” 
Thereupon the “Chambre Ardente” sentenced him to do penance 
after the fashion known as the amende honorable, first in front of the 
Church of Notre Dame at Paris, and then in front of the church at 
Nyeul in Aunis, where he had preached. After the infliction of 

this penalty for the scandal, the “Chambre Ardente” handed him 
over to the Bishop of Paris, to have him tried as a priest for his 
heretical opinions, and to inflict canonical punishment, if need be, 
as far as degradation from his holy office. But the “Chambre 
Ardente” strictly forbade the ecclesiastical judges from proceeding 
to the actual liberation of the prisoner until they should have 
communicated their decision and received an answer. thereupon. 


* Arrét du 8 décembre, apud Weiss, p. 324. 
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All the expenses were to be borne by the Bishop of Saintes, within 
whose diocese Regnault had preached. 

Of the documents for the space of about a year, from May 5, 
1548, to April 29, 1549, numbering a little less than three hundred, 
more than one-half are of a general character or refer to the earlier 
stages of trial. An analysis of the remainder leads to some interest- 
ing results. Sanguinary as was the tribunal, meriting only too well, 
as its records abundantly prove, the terrible designation of “La 
Chambre Ardente,” it by no means sent all the prisoners brought 
before it to the flames. A comparatively small number, thirty or 
more, were able to clear themselves wholly, and were liberated with 
an injunction that they live for the future “as good Christians in 
the holy Catholic faith.” In much the largest number of cases— 
about eighty sentences affecting a little over one hundred persons— 
the chief penalty prescribed was the amende honorable already referred 
to. The sentence of Benoist Chassaigne, pronounced on the 9th of May, 
1548, may serve as an example of the mildest form of this punishment. 
He was condemned to be present at a sermon to be delivered in the 
Church of Saint Amable at Riom in Auvergne, “ by some good and 
notable personage, who shall do his duty in addressing necessary 
exhortations to the people respecting the extirpation of the Lutheran 
heresy and sect.” After which he was to be brought before the 
great portal of the church, and there, with head and feet bare, and 
clothed only in a shirt, holding in his hand a lighted waxen taper 
of the weight of two pounds, he was to declare in a loud voice that 
“foolishly and indiscreetly he had uttered those scandalous and 
erroneous expressions against the honor of God and of mother holy 
Church and her constitutions and commandments; of which he 
repents and begs pardon and mercy of God, of the king, and of 
justice.” This was an instance of rare gentleness on the part of 
the judges. Pierre Bricquet, of Moulins, had on the preceding 
Thursday been sentenced to witness, after his amende honorable, the 
burning of the Lutheran books that had been found in his posses- 
sion. He was next to be stripped and openly beaten with rods upon 
the public places of that city for three successive days. He was then 
to be banished forever from the district, and to be warned never 
again to repeat his scandalous speeches upon pain of being burned 
at the stake. In a number of cases the court confined itself in the 
sentence, as announced to the prisoner, to ordering that he be ex- 
amined by torture to ascertain from his own mouth the truth of 
the charge of having uttered “sacramentarian and heretical” senti- 
ments. But this open sentence was accompanied by a secret pro- 
viso or retentum. As, for instance, the order relating to Pierre 
Martin reads: “ And it is retained in the court’s mind (in mente 
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curiz) that if the said Pierre Martin confesses the facts when on the 
rack, he shall not be permitted to retract his confession and shall be 
burned. And should he confess nothing to his disadvantage, never- 
theless by reason of the acts committed by him, verified by the 
trial, he shall be punished but not capitally (citra mortem).” 

In twenty-five documents sentence of death is pronounced against 
thirty-five prisoners, men and women. And it is death for the 
most part in the most excruciating mode perhaps ever devised by 
human or diabolia ingenuity—by suspension upon a gallows around 
which “a great fire” was kindled, the unfortunate victim being 
alternately lowered into the flames and drawn out again, in order 
to prolong his agony to the utmost. The estrapade was too well 
known as an instrument of execution to need any extended descrip- 
tion. The prisoner was brought to the spot on a tumbrel. His 
property was declared confiscated to the State. Here again there 
was frequently a retentum for the private direction of the executioner, 
and running about as follows: “ And it is retained in the mind of 
the court that if after the sentence against him is pronounced he 
persists in the aforesaid blasphemies and errors, his tongue shall be 
cut out the moment he shall begin to blaspheme. And if he does 
not persist, but manifests a true conversion to the holy Catholic 
faith, he shall, after having been given a touch of the fire (apres 
avotr ung peu senty le feu), be strangled.” 

We have dwelt upon but a few of the points of interest in M. 
Weiss’s important volume. There are many others equally deserv- 
ing of attention, because of their bearing upon the history of Prot- 
estantism in France. We heartily congratulate the author upon his 
rare good fortune in discovering so great a number of valuable docu- 
ments which had escaped all previous investigation. And we spe- 
cially commend to the notice of all readers that take an interest in 
the story of the successive steps by means of which the rights of 
the human conscience have tardily gained recognition, the very 
clear and exhaustive monograph which he has prefixed to his vol- 
ume. His work, as a whole, is of high scholariy value. It cer- 
tainly deserves a place among the most meritorious of the publica- 
tions called forth by the first centenary of the proclamation of com- 
plete religious liberty in France. 

Henry M. Barrp. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE C1Ty OF NEw YORK. 
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THE ETHICAL ANTECEDENTS OF THE 
ENGLISH DRAMA. ° 


EFORE the student is prepared to discuss the rapid revival of 

the English Drama in the early Elizabethan days and its per- 

fected expression in the works of Shakespeare, it is necessary for him 
to take a comprehensive survey of English dramatic history from its 
crudest beginnings and forms. In such a general review, however, 
it is not to be forgotten that, though these beginnings are compara- 
tively unimportant, they are still beginnings of that which is impor- 
tant, and, as such, assume, at the outset, a high position of relative 
rank. Enthusiastic artists have told us that they have enjoyed the 
rudest sketches of Raphael’s boyhood and early manhood with as 
keen a relish as the maturest products of his genius on exhibition 
in the Vatican or at Dresden. No one can appreciate the works of 
the world’s greatest artists and not, at the same time, acknowledge 
a substantial indebtedness to such early models as Giotto and 
Cimabue. The English drama, as indeed the European and univer- 
sal drama, finds its rational origin in the nature and inherent tastes 
of mankind. It may be said to be the legitimate offspring of that 
imitative faculty with which God has seen fit to endow the race. It 
is in the early, continuous and persistent endeavor to give expression 
to this innate propensity of the soul that such an art hasits literary 
source ; the naturalness of dramatic representation in all ages and 
among all peoples being strictly dependent upon this recognition of 
its spontaneous origin. With this fact in mind, it is interesting to 
note the attitude of the fathers of the early Church towards the 
dramatic exhibitions of their time and how impossible it was for 
them ever to eradicate that deep-rooted institution which they, at 
length, wisely endeavored to reform. Theophilus, in the second cen- 
tury, speaks of these “tragical distractions as unwarrantable enter- 
tainments.” By the first General Council of Arles (314 A.D.) players 
were actually excommunicated until they abandoned their acting. 
Both Cyril and Tertullian taught that for the baptized children of 
the Church to witness such scenes was a sure evidence of their apos- 
tasy. They pronounced the plays idolatrous and superstitious. 
History informs us, however, that these severe strictures were well 
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deserved in that the plays of those pagan times were connected with 
the lowest forms of national life. The voice of earnest rebuke was 
for a time heeded, so that Augustine tells us that the Greek and the 
Roman playhouses were for a time improved or abandoned. Hence, 
it is clear that the dramatic art itself had not become extinct, but 
had become so corrupted in its connection with the rites of Venus 
_ and Bacchus, as for a time to endanger its very existence. In the 
fourth century of the Christian era, stage representations were 
renewed, signally improved as to their intrinsic character and under 
a far safer and purer control. Old Testament history took the place 
of ribaldry and licentious songs, while the Church fathers them- 
selves became personally active as authors of dramatic works and 
patrons of the stage. It is written of Gregory, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, that chagrined by the inferiority of the Greek theatre, 
he prepared material from Scripture on the basis of the classical 
dramatists, and aimed in a presentation of the history of our Lord to 
reproduce the art of the great Greek tragedians, The same order of 
public entertainment is found in France in the reign of Charlemagne. 
Abundant evidence is produced by Warton that Latin plays were 
familiar to the Norman clergy before and after the Conquest, and it 
is just at this point that the dramatic history of England is seen to 
connect itself with the general dramatic history of Continental 
Europe. As to the exact status of the tragic and the comic art in 
Saxon and Norman days, little that is trustworthy is known. The 
entire period from the beginning of the twelfth century to the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth may be regarded as one in which the rude por- 
traitures of medisval days were gradually transformed, under vari- 
ous agencies, into the highly organized drama of Shakespeare and 
Marlowe. At this early date, in the reigns of Henry I and of 
Stephen of Blois, are found the first plays that are known to have 
been composed by an Englishman. They are the three plays of 
Hilarius, an English monk, and written when he was a pupil of the 
celebrated Abelard, in France. It is the testimony of Fitzstephen, 
in his Life of Becket, that London “had entertainments of a more 
devout kind, either of those miracles which were wrought by holy 
confessors or those passions and sufferings in which the martyrs so 
rigidly displayed their fortitude.” This is confirmed by the later 
evidence of Matthew Paris, as he writes of the drama in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The interest of the intelligent English 
student in this older history will be greatly deepened when he re- 
members that, for three centuries or more of our earlier English 
life, dramatic writing was the chief form of the literary expression of 
the people and the main agent of their ethical training. It is a fact 
worthy of special note, “tiat Scriptural dramas composed by eccle- 
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siastics furnished the nations of Europe with the only drama they 
possessed for hundreds of years.” A late English author may thus 
safely assert that such compositions as these “ are not inconsiderable 
objects in the philosophy of literary history.” 

The best classification of the dramatic representations from the 
earliest English times to the opening of the modern English drama 
may be given in the generally accepted threefold division of (1) Mir- 
acle Plays or Mysteries; (2) Moralities; (3) Interludes, and Chron- 
icle Plays. These names are, in themselves, strikingly suggestive of 
that ethical feature with which we are dealing. 

1. Miracle Plays—We have alluded to the prevalence of this 
first order throughout all the nations of Europe and at a very prim- 
itive period. In no other country, Spain excepted, are these par- 
ticular plays to be found as characteristic as in England and as faithful 
a reflection of the mental and social habit of the people. They are 
called, “ Miracles,” from the supernatural character of the themes and 
contents, and also “ Mysteries,” from their hidden meanings and 
special aim as Biblical and devotional. Not only were they written 
by the clergy, but often presented by them in their own persons, 
The monastery or the chapel was the playhouse, and the moral 
education of the public was the prominent object of all scenic display. 
This special function of the stage as an educator will be fully un- 
derstood when it is remembered that, in these medieval times, the 
laity as a class were profoundly ignorant and necessarily looked to 
the clergy—the learned class—for their most elementary enlighten- 
ment. The parish conventicle was thus church, academy and theatre 
in one; the parish priest was preacher, teacher, playwright and actor, 
and the Christian Scriptures, with some admixture of legend and 
tradition, were the common source of all instruction. With all their 
crudeness and abuses, however, these early combinations served a 
purpose until, as the old monasteries themselves, they yielded, will. 
ingly or perforce, to the demands of a more enlightened age. Anni- 
versaries and special occasions of every sort in the civil and Church 
calendar were devoutly celebrated, and dramatic guilds were estab. 
lished in all of the leading towns of England. With many of these 
the history of literature has made us acquainted. Any one who has 
been in the vicinity of London in the suburban towns at the beau- 
tiful Whitsuntide festival, may easily form the picture of such out- 
door dramatic exhibitions. The magnificent Corpus Christi cere- 
monies revealed the same order of religious entertainment. It is to 
this that Chaucer refers, in his natural picture of jolly Absalon, the 
parish clerk— 


‘‘Sometime to show his lightness and maistrie 
He plaieth Herode on a scaffold hie.” 
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In the same connection, in The Miller's Tale, he refers to the play of 
The Flood and its comic element, when he asks— 
‘‘Hast ow not herd (quod Nicholas) also 


The sorwe of Noé with his felawship 
Or that he mighté get his wife to schip !”’ 


As historical examples of such plays, we note the York, the 
Chester, the Wakefield or Towneley, and the Coventry Mys- 
teries, so called from the names of the towns for which they were 
respectively intended. Written in uncouth verse, they were thus 
adapted to an uncouth people, and so imbued with the principles of 
Scriptural teaching that they have been fitly styled the Biblia Pau- 
perum.* From time to time these companies of parish clerks jour- 
neyed over the island and gave to their countrymen the most attrac- 
tive pageants they could present. They were as fully organized and 
equipped as the traveling bands of modern times. “The Creation 
of the World,” “The Fall of Man,” “The Story of the Flood,” 
“The Massacre of the Innocents ”—in fine, all the prominent subjects 
of the Biblical narrative—were made to appear in due succession, 
while special pains were taken to set forth in vivid detail the passion 
and death of Christ. These old Mysteries may still be witnessed 
in Continental Europe—in Saxon Switzerland, in the Tyrolean Alps, 
and in parts of Germany where civilization has made but limited 
advances and the children of nature live much as did their simple- 
minded forefathers. The representation of, ‘The Passion Play,” as 
given in Oberammergau, in Upper Bavaria, is the most notable in- 
stance of its kind. Occurring once a decade, and as an offering of 
devout thanksgiving for past deliverances, it may safely be affirmed 
that there is no such imposing assembly in modern times as is gath- 
ered in that secluded province to witness this Miracle Play. Pre- 
sented in open audience, with scenery and stage accompaniments 
scrupulously in keeping with the theme itself, exhibited by actors 
aware of its providential occasion and sacred import, one can little 
imagine either the faithfulness with which it reproduces the ancient 
Mysteries or its singular effect upon native and foreign spectators. 
It is in reality the thirteenth century of English life re-presented in 
the nineteenth, and thus serves, among other purposes, social and 
religious, the distinctively literary purpose of maintaining the con- 
nection of the centuries in the sphere of dramatic art.t+ 

2. The Moralities—The Miracle Plays at length gave place in the 
developing drama to what are called the Moralities. Warton, in 

* A recent edition of this collection has been published by A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, New York, and has revived scholarly interest therein. 


+Jackson’s translation of Hase’s Miracle Plays is full of interest as to this 
dramatic form. 
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his History of English Poetry, thus writes: “ As these pieces fre- 
quently required the introduction of allegorical characters, and as 
the common poetry of the times, especially among the French, 
began to deal much in allegory, plays at length were formed con- 
sisting entirely of such personifications.” These were the Moralities 
and it is part of the object of Jeremy Collier, in his elaborate discus- 
sion of this subject, to show that this second species of stage presen- 
tation is the natural outgrowth of the first. The particular differ- 
ence is clearly stated when we note that, instead of Scriptural and 
historical characters, the personages were abstract and allegorical, 
the prince of evil being the only member of the original dramatis 
persone that retained his position in each of the forms. It impresses 
the student of literary history somewhat strangely that the old Bib- 
lical plays retained their place as long and as firmly asthey did. The 
desire for some change of plan and character was now apparent, 
alike on the ground of literary novelty and the ever new necessi- 
ties of social life. The peasantry of England were earnestly asking 
for exhibitions suited to their daily experiences and designed to 
instruct them in the knowledge of human life and manners. There 
was some indication of growing intelligence in this popular request 
and it was soon substantially answered in the production of the 
allegorical. This step was a highly important one in advance of 
the ancient system in that it embodied so much of that special dra- 
matic character so superbly exhibited in later days. The prevalence 
of the Moralities may date from the fifteenth century until they 
finally supplanted the Mysteries. As might be supposed, these 
representations were no longer under the exclusive control of the 
Churchmen. The diffusion of intelligence among the laity was be- 
coming more and more general, and as a result they were more and 
more enabled to secure and maintain their personal interests. As 
the work of education advanced and the Reformation drew on, 
priestly tyranny abated as popular opinion prevailed, and every 
separate order of society well understood its legitimate sphere and 
function. It was in strict coincidence with the waning power of an 
exclusive Catholicism and the rising of a liberal Protestant faith, 
that Mysteries in the hands of a few gave way to Moralities in the 
hands of the many. Flesh and blood humanity appeared on the 
stage in the place of angels and the canonized martyrs of the Church, 
while the times of the patriarchs and the marvelous narratives of 
Biblical history were superseded by a matter-of-fact exhibition of 
English character and habit. As Scott correctly phrases it: ‘ No- 
where is the history of the revolution which transformed the Eng- 
land of Medizevalism into the England of the Renaissance written 
more legibly than in these plays,” such as, The Castle of Persever- 
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ance and, The Conflict of Conscience, in their contrasted teachings. 
Allegorical and abstract as the method was, the natural and practi- 
cal had thrust aside the supernatural and the theoretical, and the 
devil alone was common to both periods. ‘The moral plays,” says 
Collier, “‘ were enabled to keep possession of the stage as long as they 
did, partly, by means of their approaches to an improved species of 

composition, and, partly, because under the form of allegorical fiction, 
- the writers touched upon public events, popular prejudices and tem- 
porary opinions.” It is on the ground of this double excellence 
of a distinct dramatic element and an adaptation to varying popular 
needs that we find these old Moralities upon the English boards in 
the days of Elizabeth and thus observe the historical connection 
fitly sustained between the earlier and the later drama. 

3. Interludes and Chronicle Plays.—It is here essential to state 
that the principal agent by which such connection was secured and 
retained was what was called the Mixed Drama or Interlude. This 
was the transitional form, partaking of the features of each of the 
other forms, and presented either as a kind of middle play or upon 
independent occasions of public interest. The history of the Eng- 
lish drama from this early period until after the coronation of 
Elizabeth is full of literary and general interest. With Henry VIII 
and his scholarly court, the Interlude was the favorite form of 
scenic representation, and John Heywood, the epigrammatist, was 
the literary idol of the royal circle. It was a time of unwonted 
agitation in Church and in State, in literature and public sentiment, 
and hence the various movements of the time were reflected in the 
drama of the time. The Interludes assumed at once a political cast 
and were also made both by Romanists and Protestants the media 
of their respective religious views. The Miracle Plays, abandoned 
by the reforming Edward as savoring of Romish bigotry, were rein- 
stated in original splendor by Papal Mary, and the Passion of Christ 
was again before the English public on the very borders of the 
modern drama. Henry VIII sat with manifest relish as a spectator 
of the caricature of Martin Luther and the Reformers, while Ed- 
ward VI hastened to repeal the statutes of his father forbidding 
Interludes directed against the Church of Rome. This anomalous 
state of things was repeated when the edicts of Bloody Mary con- 
cerning the drama were speedily revoked by order of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Bishop Bale, a writer of Interludes on behalf of Protestant- 
ism, hastened from the court of the treacherous Henry to await the 
induction of Edward, and from the court of the desperate Mary to 
await the crowning of the Maiden Queen. Merrie Heywood, the 
writer of comic dialogues in favor of Romanism, prudently with- 
drew from the court of Henry’s successor. When Mary came to 

27 
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the throne, the judicious playwright reappeared, to retire with simi- 
lar promptness at the accession of her nobler and more liberal sister. 
It was thus that civil and ecclesiastical history repeated itself, as the 
comic dialogue in the‘hands of Bale and Heywood and less renowned 
composers was made the medium of the most vital discussions in 
politics and religion. It is significant here to note, that in the 
Chronicle Play, such as Bale’s King John, the most pronounced 
abstractions were converted into real personages, and the Historical 
Plays of Elizabeth’s time thus anticipated. With the Mysteries 
and Moralities still in vogue and their combination suggestively 
seen in the form of the Interlude, the gradational development of 
our dramatic history may be seen from its modest beginningsin the 
Miracles of Hilarius on to the far greater miracles of Shakespearean 
art.* 

The historical sketch already given of the Ethical Antecedents 
of the English Drama would be scarcely complete apart from a 
brief account of the first examples of the modern drama for which 
all that preceded was the natural preparation. The theory advoca- 
ted of late, that the Elizabethan and later drama is altogether trace- 
able to the Italian drama of the Renaissance, and has no dependent 
relation to any preceding dramatic forms in England, is but par- 
tially admissible. To deny such dependence is as unnatural as it is 
unhistorical. In the examination of our first tragedy and first 
comedy, we stand at the very opening of the new dramatic era and 
can look “ before and after.” 

As late as the middle of the sixteenth century, we find that there 
was much confusion of view as to the tragic and comic divisions of 
the drama, so that it was quite impossible to state from the mere 
title of a play to which of these departments it really belonged. 
Even in the last quarter of this same century, we hear a writer 
speaking of “a pleasant tragedy ” and of “a pitiful comedy,” while 
in France and Spain and throughout the Continent the distinctions 
now existing were quite reversed. The most sacred portions of 
Biblical history were classed under the comic order. The great 
standard poem of Italy’s greatest poet was styled the Divina Com- 
media, despite its description of hell, purgatory and heaven. In 
fact, the Dantean definition of comedy is given us as that which 
begins in sadness and ends in happiness, its happy ending, as it was 
argued, entitling it to the name of “comedy.” Of comedy, as con- 
ceived by the modern dramatist, there was thus little, and yet the real 
drama was in existence in its substantial grave and gay expressions. 

Much of this confusion arises from that triple order of dramatic 


* In Pollard’s Hnglish Miracle Plays, we find well-chosen examples of all the 
forms of the early drama. 
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literature then existing, to which Scott alludes as he says: “ On the 
one hand, stands a body of playwrights who adhere to the traditions 
of the vernacular drama. On the other side, stands an influential 
body who treated these rude medleys with disdain and owned alle- 
giance to classical masters. Between these two schools stands a third 
which united the characteristics of both.” The constant attempt on 
- the part of this third school to maintain its own standard and yet 
to adapt some of the best features of the others, is a sufficient ex- 
planation of apparent anomalies. The earliest English tragedy, as 
we know, is Gorboduc (Ferrex and Porréx), written by Thomas 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset, with the possible assistance of Thomas 
Norton. It was represented before the Queen in the Inner Temple 
in 1561. Its object is to show the great dangers which must arise 
from a distribution of the supreme power of the State, the author 
asserting at last the prevalent doctrine of the divine right of kings 
and that of consequent passive obedience. "Tis thus that one of the 
counselors of the old king remarks: 


‘*That no cause serves, whereby the subject may 
Call to account the doings of his prince. 
In act nor speech, no, not in secret thought 
The subject may rebel against his lord 
Or judge of him that sits in Ceesar’s seat, 
Though kings forget to govern as they ought 
Yet subjects must obey as they are bound.”’ 


Such was the political creed of the time, and it was the purpose of 
Sackville to exhibit and enforce it. Weare surprised to find in this 
early specimen of dramatic literature so complete a picture of the 
later Elizabethan tragedy. We note the regular division of five 
successive acts with varying numbers of scenes, the presence and 
gradual unfolding of a plot and the uniformly recurring choruses of 
the ancient Greek stage. The tragedy cannot be said to be charac- 
terized by high dramatic quality, nor could this be expected. Its 
excellence lies rather in its strict adherence to classical models, in 
its happy introduction of Surrey’s blank verse into the dialogue, 
and in the comparative purity of its diction. Though the characters 
are not original, they are well conceived and presented; the ques- 
tion of civil polity is well discussed ; the substance of the language 
is vigorous, if not passionate; while throughout there is evidence of 
an ethical and a well-balanced mind and some degree of poetic 
genius. Sir Philip Sidney, the accomplished critic of the day, wrote 
of it: “Gorboduc is full of stately speeches and well-sounding 
phrases, climbing to the height of Seneca’s style and as full of notable 
morality. Thus it doth most delightfully teach, and so obtain the 
very end of poetry.” In the eyes of the Elizabethan court and of 
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the literati of the time, it was regarded as a poetical marvel, while 
even the critical Alexander Pope became the agent of its later pub- 
lication, and earnestly recommended it to all succeeding writers for 
its “chastity, correctness, and gravity of style.” 

The first comedy in our language and first extant English play 
was long supposed to be the one known as Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, a poem of inferior literary merit and marked by moral 
grossness. The earliest, as now known, is Ralph Roister Doister, by 
Nicholas Udall, Master of Eton, and modeled after the plays. of 
Plautus and Terence. It precedes our earliest tragedy by nearly a 
decade. It presents a graphic picture of the London manners of 
the sixteenth century, having a good claim to the title, “a right 
pithy, pleasant and merrie comedie.” 

‘* As long does live the merry man, they say, 
As doth the sorry man, and longer by a day.” 

The dramatis persone are a wealthy widow and her wooers, 
among whom is the imperturbable Ralph, who is beguiled into all 
sorts of misdeeds, Full of self-conceit and the passion of love, he 
is unsuccessful as he is ardent. 


‘‘So fervent at wooing and so far from winning.” 


The course of the comedy thus runs on in the persons of Matthew 
Merry Greek and his compeers; full of life without being frivolous; 
full of humor without being coarse; while, in general style and ease 
of versification, it may be said to be far in advance of its time.* 

The English Drama is thus fully established in each of its cardi- 
nal divisions and it is certainly a matter of congratulation that these 
earliest examples of the tragic and the comic were as praiseworthy, 
mentally and morally, asthey were. Sackville, the learned author 
of the Induction, was depicting the evils of political rivalry, and 
Udall, the eminent Master of Eton, was depicting the features of the 
citizen life of London. Just as in Cedmon and Layamon, of first 
and middle English days, the ethical: basis of our literature was laid, 
so in the persons and poems of these early dramatists, the moral 
cast of all our later drama is permanently set, from which, in the 
last three centuries, there has been no general and prolonged depar- 
ture. 

We have thus traced, in brief, the historical and ethical thread of 
our vernacular drama from its elementary origin to its perfected 
form, and have thereby opened the way for the intelligent prosecu- 
tion of the history in its later unfoldings. It is not our purpose 
here to follow this narrative from Elizabeth to Victoria. Beginning 


* Copious extracts from this comedy are given in Skeat’s Specimens of Hng- 
lish Literature. 
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with Mr. Symond’s recent treatise on Shakespeare's Predecessors 
tn the English Drama, and following with the study of Prof. Ward’s 
History of English Dramatic Literature, the English scholar 
may readily possess himself of all the facts bearing on the subject. 

A few suggestions are in place as to the inherent ground of the 
dramatic art and the occasion of its peculiar method. The origin 
_ of scenic representation, as already intimated, is not to be traced to 
any form of legislative enactment or to the growing needs of civili- 
zation, but has its basis and sufficient reason in the constitution of 
the race. As man is possessed of a mind that understands; of a 
taste that appreciates; of emotions that sympathize; of a moral 
bias to the right ; and, most especially, of an inborn imitative faculty 
that duplicates all that it sees and sees what does not exist : so must 
visible representation arise, in one form or another, to meet and 
satisfy these various tendencies of the soul. It may take the form 
of Miracle Play or Morality; of Interlude or Drama Proper; of 
Tragedy or Comedy; of the abstract or the concrete; of prose or 
poetry; of oral speech or pantomime; in one way or another it 
will exhibit itself and be modified in its expression by the age and 
nation in which it appears. Substantially the same wherever seen, 
it is as flexible as human nature itself and fitly reflects in due suc- 
cession the ever-changing manners of men. It is thus that we find 
this species of literature among all European peoples. Perhaps the 
very earliest drama founded in Biblical history is that of the Exodus, 
written by Ezekiel, the Jew, and this in turn was based upon clas- 
sic models. Dramatic art early appeared in the old pagan nations, 
as in Greece, where it gradually developed from the exhibitions of 
the traveling rhapsodists until Sophocles, Euripides and Aischylus 
perfected it. It had a place early in Rome for the pleasure of kings 
and courts, while Seneca, Plautus, Terence and others carried it to 
high degrees of excellence. In Italy and all the romance countries 
of Southern Europe, it has had a noteworthy history, especially in 
those forms of pantomime in which South Europeans excel. It be- 
ganin Germany inthe ballads of the Minnesiinger, and came to its full- 
est expression in the second classical period, in the dramas of Goethe, 
Lessing and Schiller. Nor is it to be forgotten that there is very 
much that is dramatic existing in productions which in themselves 
are not dramas. Such are the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer and 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Much of the prose of Swift and the 
poetry of Samuel Butler is of this order, while in prose fiction 
throughout, this special cast is notable. Moreover, there are dra- 
matic elements at the basis of society and of personal character 
which have never been and can never be visibly set forth upon the 
boards. The tragic and the comic lie below all external manifesta- 
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tion and are but partially embodied in the most highly developed 
characterization. 

This natural origin of the drama therefore being conceded, the 
question of prime importance is, how to give the dramatic principle 
the best outward expression in deference to literary taste and ethical 
law. In the light of the universal demand for such a form of liter- 
ature and its consequent supply, it is one of the clearest teachings 
of history that the stage has never for any length of time assumed 
the highest forms possible to it either on intellectual or moral lines. 
We are well aware of the character of the early classical drama 
and its description by ecclesiastics as the very agent of Satan to mis- 
lead and defile the popular conscience. Tertullian, Gregory, Cyprian, 
and Chrysostom, in the first centuries of the Christian era, pronounced 
it accursed and deserving of Church censure, and this at the very 
time when they acknowledged its necessity by becoming themselves 
the composers of dramas of a Christian character. This higher 
order, however, was soon outruled by a gradual process of degeneracy, 
and the clergy in turn became justly exposed to public scandal. In 
Spain, Italy, and France, as we learn from Schlegel, the history was 
much the same; and yet we are surprised to hear so rigid a school- 
man as Thomas Aquinas declare that such amusements are necessary 
to human happiness, as he lends his influence to the cultivation of 
what he calls the histrionic art. Although the formative periods of 
our drama possessed in their Biblical character a more decided moral 
tendency, the British Isles are no exception in this dramatic history. 
The very name, Moralities, was distinctive of ethical content and 
aim, and, yet, through the Interlude various forms of looseness entered 
to impair the integrity of the drama. This deterioration, however, 
was in turn retarded by the work respectively of Sackville and 
Udall, as they wrote what they wrote on behalf of scholarship and 
sound morals. In the golden age of our literature, the scholarly 
character of the English drama may be said to have been fully sus- 
tained, in that nearly all the dramatists of note were university men, 
presenting on the stage their own productions. By this union of 
author and actor in one personality, great mental and literary advan- 
tages were gained. Thus it is in the French drama, that while the 
tragedies of Corneille and Racine are simply referred to as specimens 
of high classical style, the comedies of Moliere, the actor and author, 
may be witnessed still in the capital of France. There is an inde- 
finable influence that is thus expressed, and it was specially promi- 
nent in thedrama of Elizabeth. Strange to say, however, this prin- 
ciple which wrought such masterly effects on the intellectual side 
seems to have been the very principle which corrupted dramatic 
morals. By repeated appearance on the stage, authors were exposed 
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to the subtle temptations of the stage, and yielding too often, as 
many of them did, reproduced in their subsequent authorship the 
worst phases of London life. While thus securing increased ora- 
torical and stage effect, they also came under the power of evils to 
which they had hitherto been strangers, and, as usual, the balance 
was in favor of the impure and debasing. Hence the mental giants 
and the moral imbeciles of that brilliant histrionic age, as the public 
- sentiment of the time classed the acting playwrights among the 
“rogues and vagabonds” of the country. The gifted Marlowe was no 
more notorious for his wit and liberal culture and high dramatic art 
than for his blatant infidelity and disreputable death. We are aware 
of the unseemly condition of things in the days of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration, when ill-advised fanaticism, at the one extreme, 
opposed all forms of dramatic art, and unbridled license, at the other, 
opened the way to the wildest debauchery. Otway and Southerne, 
Lee and Wycherly reduced the English stage to the lowest level, 
while the brilliant compositions of Shakespeare and Massinger gave 
way to the puerile and revolting dialogues of third-rate versifiers. 
For a time, the home drama was thoroughly corrupt and marked as 
well by a low order of mental power. It was what Macaulay would 
ironically term “the golden age of dramatic profligacy and im- 
becility ;” defeating the original purpose of the drama itself and 
pandering to some of the lowest instincts of human nature. Whether 
the reformation of the modern English drama is possible or not, it is 
beyond question urgently desirable, while the question of its feasi- 
bility is one that should earnestly engage the attention of the educated 
and Christian world. The failure of all such attempts at stage reform 
hitherto, and the speedy return from the Shakespearean drama to 
subordinate forms, should not be sufficient to discourage all future 
effort in this worthy movement. Nor will such a result be brought 
about either rapidly or directly, but by gradual process and by agen- 
cies somewhat indirect. Such an end cannot be attained until, first 
of all, and as an essential preparative, there come radical changes in 
the general moral tone of English and American society; until 
modern English literature itself takes on a purer cast and addresses 
itself more directly to the higher sentiments of the people; until, in 
fine, a distinctively Christian order of things asserts itself more em- 
phatically, and purified public opinion openly calls for the repeal 
of patent moral abuses. 
T. W. Hunt. 


PRINCETON. 





IV. 


MR. GEORGE ADAM SMITH’S ISAIAH.* 


R. GEORGE ADAM SMITH’S Jsaiah is a book which one 
reads with pleasure as well as with the conviction of solid 
advantage gained by perusing it. It is on the old lines which have 
given strength to the pulpit in the Reformed branches of the Pro- 
testant Church, the lines of expository preaching, as distinguished 
from mere sermons on isolated texts of Scripture; for the minister 
who follows in the track which was boldly taken from the very first 
by Zwingli and Calvin and their followers, knows that it demands 
sustained thought, and the labor that makes this profitable to both 
pastor and people; but yet that this labor is richly rewarded, as it 
brings them into close contact with the whole mind of God revealed 
to usin His Word. He who has read these volumes will no doubt 
come to the conclusion that the author is a man of wide reading, 
and of intelligence to make good use of his acquisitions; that he 
has the fervor of spirit which ensures living warmth, and not mere 
cold intellectual light in his treatment of his subject; that evangeli- 
cal spirituality is the deepest, strongest element in his character, 
and that this is the principle which rules in him as he expounds the 
Word of God; and that he has a marvelous power of bringing in 
questions of vital interest at the present moment, not as if he wished 
to make them a substitute for the teaching of the Bible, but because 
he detects the principle in Scripture which ought to regulate a 
Christian mind in handling them. In so far as success is a test of 
excellence, as it surely is a proof that there is something in the 
work which is fitted to tell on the minds and consciences of men, the 
author might well be satisfied with the demand for a fifth edition 
of the first volume before the second had appeared, that is, in some- 
where about fifteen months. ‘Those who wish for evidence that the 
book can lay just claims to such popularity may easily satisfy them- 
selves as they turn over the pages, for continually they may light 
upon passages of a very high order of merit. For myself, I should 


* The Book of Isaiah. By the Rev. George Adam Smith, M.A., Queen’s Cross, 
Aberdeen. In two volumes. Vol. i: Is. i-xxxix (fifth edition) ; Vol. ii: Is. 
xl-Ixvi. London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
1890. 
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name such passages as these: the call to the ministry, i, 76-78 ; the 
power of God and that of Satan struggling when the Word is 
preached, i, 82, 83; God combining in Himself all that can be sug- 
gested by the thought of father and mother, i, 246; God making a 
gift of Himself to those to whom He gives pardon, i, 327-329; 
faith in God’s rule and providence, in opposition to fatalism, i, 108- 
111; the atheism of force and fear, i, 173-178; the varied charac- 
‘ter and uses of God’s judgments, i, 234-236; the lessons of life 
learned in the presence of death, i, 382-385 ; positivism and altruism, 
ii, 294-297; the Sabbath, ii, 421, 422; the fire of hell kindled 
already in sinners, and God in the midst of all society as a consum- 
ing fire, i, 337-342; and the solemn end of the book with the final 
eternal separation in the judgment, ii, 465-467. There are whole 
chapters to which I should assign this character; as in Vol. i, the 
twenty-second, on “ The Rabshakeh ; or, Last Trials of Faith ;” the 
eighteenth, “Tyre; or, The Mercenary Spirit, Applied Particularly to 
Commerce ;” and the twenty-eighth, “‘ The Effect of Sin on our Mate- 
rial Surroundings.” Notthat1 can give unqualified approbation to any 
of these chapters; for they are in this respect fair and honest samples 
of the book, as it appears to me. I should gladly have dwelt longer 
upon its excellences; but I have indicated my hearty appreciation 
of these, and there are many who have done the same. Always 
claiming to be a friend and admirer, I think it more useful though 
less agreeable, to point out principles of exposition which seem 
to have had too great mastery over the author’s mind, from which 
I must express my dissent. And there is one consideration which 
makes the duty less unpleasant—may I say more hopeful? A writer 
has often painted his hero in colors or with features to a considera- 
ble extent imaginary, transferring to that hero what really existed 
in hisown mind. I am convinced that Isaiah is a hero in Mr. 
Smith’s mind, perhaps his greatest hero. From time to time he 
calls attention to the fact that Isaiah was mistaken, and that he 
came afterward toa maturer and better judgment. I should not like 
to go along with him in saying this; yet I do take it as an omen 
that the writer’s mind is not made up on a number of points on 
which he speaks with apparent decision. The inducement to me to 
write as I now do is the hope that he, and some whom his opinion 
and statements are well fitted to sway, will reconsider the whole 
state of the case. For my conviction is, that his exposition, while 
it is able and interesting, instructive and edifying, has not done jus- 
tice to the prophet, nor can do it, until his views are taken from 
another standpoint, and are modified accordingly. 

The argument as to the unity of authorship I would gladly now let 
alone; partly because it bears only indirectly on the topics which 
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demand attention while we consider the exposition of the book ; 
and partly because I dealt with the critical argument in favor of 
two Isaiahs in the Presbyterian Review for October, 1888, pp. 602- 
637. I take this course the more readily, sinve Mr. Smith’s refer- 
ences to the arguments in favor of a single author are so fragmen- 
tary and superficial that no one would think of making them the 
basis of a discussion. In passing I may name two general arguments 
which I am persuaded have weight with the mass of thoughtful 
reverent readers of Scripture. For one thing, however difficult 
they might find it to suppose that the fortieth chapter begins a 
prophecy by a second writer, which somehow has come to be tacked 
onto the first thirty-nine chapters which are Isaiah’s; the fact is that 
a good many of these thirty-nine chapters are denied to be Isaiah’s, 
by Mr. Smith for instance, and are placed on much the same footing 
as the second part, from ch. xl onward. Common sense asks how 
all these came to be muddled in this grotesque way with the writ- 
ings of the genuine Isaiah, and to be separated from their own kith 
and kin at the end of the book? The answer is sometimes given, 
to which he seems inclined (ii, 24), that “the authentic prophecies 
had not passed from Isaiah’s hand in a fixed form.” If, however, 
the writings of the greatest of the prophets have come down to us 
in a loose way and carelessly put together, with a number of pieces 
intermingled by authors no one knows anything about, which of 
the books in the Old Testament can be expected to have been 
treated better? This notion of anonymous prophecies is strange, 
not to say abhorrent, to our convictions. Holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. The movement within 
their breasts was a secret with themselves ; but the speaking to others 
was a public act, the responsibility for which lay on each prophet, 
whose name and character were known to the community, so that 
anonymous prophecies would have even less weight than anonymoys 
letters have among ourselves. And again, while it would not be 
easy to believe with many, that a second Isaiah wrote the last 
twenty-seven chapters, the hypothesis adopted by Mr. Smith is that 
these chapters are a composite production of several authors (see 
Vol. ii, 18, 21, 409, etc.). To this the critics are condemned by their 
untenable position and principles. Seventy years ago Gesenius made 
an effort to raise the critical view to a higher platform, by giving 
up the notion of a bundle of fragments and attributing these chap- 
ters to some single unknown genius. But the difficulty has been 
found to be too great; and now it is held that some portions had 
been written before the exile, some may even have been written by 
disciples of Isaiah, perhaps by Isaiah himself. No doubt Mr.Smith 
adverts to these speculations only to add (Vol. ii, 24, note), “ But 
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this, while possible, is beyond proof.” Yet his comment leads me to- 
cherish the hope that he and others will come to see that there is no 
intelligent and consistent resting place, until they accept the genuine- 
ness of the whole book. He looks on these chapters as a drama 
representing Israel’s return from exile; and he cannot escape con- 
sideration of the dramatic unities. Critics of other dramas notice 
the liberty which their authors take, when they sacrifice the unities 
‘of time and place to the exigencies of their position, since they 
must keep stage effect in view. But he seems to think on the con- 
trary that the real differences of time and place were conserved in 
this so-called Isaiah; because there was a succession of writers, 
some living in the exile, some before it, some in Jerusalem perhaps 
after it, whose various compositions were brought together with ex- 
quisite skill and good taste, by “an editorial rather than an original 
unity ” (ii, 21). 

But what matter does it make who wrote the book? This is a 
question which may be best answered by another. Why do the 
critics attach so much importance to the denial that Isaiah wrote 
the whole? I am not prepared to go so far as to adopt the language 
of that “conservative critic” who is quoted with approval (Vol. 
i, 431), that for the religious value of the prophecy, the question of 
the authorship is thoroughly irrelevant; but I grant that religious 
men, men whom I regard as thoroughly believing, have refused to. 
accept ch. xl-lxvi as written by Isaiah. I hold, however, that their 
interpretations suffer in consequence of their mistake. They look 
at things out of their true place and their right proportion; like a 
person looking through a telescope not with the right focus, they 
see objects indistinctly, or worse, and then they throw the blame 
upon the author. And after cutting away perhaps half of what 
Isaiah has left to us in writing, they get about as one-sided and un- 
satisfactory a conception of Isaiah’s teaching, as we should get of 
the working and walking of a man in his best days by looking at 
him after he had lost an arm and a leg by amputation. 

First among the points to which I invite attention, in the hope 
that to reconsider may be to modify, is the very political aspect of 
the presentation: of the prophet’s teaching. Not that I say this. 
ought to be wholly absent; I have no wish to see politics divorced 
from religion; I mourn over this where I see it, and I think Mr. 
Smith’s writing healthy as well as interesting in passages, to some 
of which I have referred, in which he shows how the politics of 
to-day are akin to those in Isaiah’s day, or identical with them. 
And I maintain that the theocracy in Israel made a union of reli- 
gion and politics in some sense necessary, when Church and State 
might be said to be all one. When he speaks, for instance (Vol. i, 
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96), of Judah being “safe therefore in the neutrality which Isaiah 
ceaselessly urges her to preserve, and in danger of suction into the 
whirlpool of the approach of the two empires only through the 
foolish desire of her rulers to secure an utterly unnecessary alliance 
with the one or the other of them,” he speaks the truth, though 
inadequately if he stopped there. He rightly goes on to say (p. 
101), that “the prophets boldly took possession of the whole world 
in the name of Jehovah of hosts, and exalted him to the throne of 
supreme Providence.” But I should have been glad if he had 
brought out more fully, that the principle of Isaiah’s neutrality was 
expressed in the words, “the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our law- 
giver, the Lord is our king; He will save us,” words which are 
quoted in a somewhat different connection (i, 363). It was the old 
principle laid down at the beginning of their national history, in 
the prophecies of Balaam, as also in the lyrics of Moses (Exod. xv, 
Deut. xxxiii). It seems but a poor summing up of the teaching of 
Isaiah, that through repeated assaults of Assyria, necessary for the 
discipline and purification of the sinning people, a remnant should at 
last escape; so that when the overthrow of Sennacherib’s army and 
his hopes took place, Isaiah’s work was done, and he retired (see 
Vol. i, 31, 88, 89). “A withering and repeated devastation, in the 
end a bare survival,” does not seem to me the idea that brings out 
the joyous and triumphant teaching which concludes the prophecy 
in ch. xxxvii; see how it is represented in 2 Chron, xxxii. 21-38. 
Isaiah did speak of a remnant few in comparison with the multi- 
tudes that bore the name of Israel (ch. x. 20-238); but it is a mis- 
take to think of this as more than a passing experience, for read 
promises like ch. ix. 3, xxvii. 6. A similar misconception of what 
is said in the New Testament of the strait gate and narrow way 
and the few that find it, has been used to the prejudice of evangelical 
religion. And it is just here that Mr. Smith deprives himself and 
his readers of all the brightness that the prophet throws around his 
subject in the end, as in ch. liv, lx, etc. The repeated devastations 
are set forth by him as if they all preceded the overthrow of Sen- 
nacherib. I am persuaded, on the contrary, that the prophet’s eye 
rested habitually on the dark future of the exile*(ch. iii. 26—very 
naturally connected with xl. 2, if we take the marginal rendering, 
“she being cleansed,” by having borne the penalty) v. 18, vi. 12, 
13. I think that Mr. Smith sees this in xi. 10-16 (Vol. i, 195, 
403), and in xxxii. 138-15; though I do not think he knows what to 
make of it on his principles, else he would scarcely have written 
that at one period “ Isaiah did say extreme things about the destruc- 
tion of the city” (Vol. i, 268). I believe that Isaiah never feared 
destruction from the Assyrian, that his glance was ever directed to 
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Babel, the old enemy of God and his cause, and that in this direc- 
tion he looked for the ruin of the Jewish State (see ch. xxxix, 
on which consult Mr. Smith’s own remarks, Vol. i, 201, 403). If 
the Book of Isaiah kept this steadily in view from the time of its 
first prophecy of a universal judgment, especially severe upon God’s 
people, from which, however, they should have a glorious issue 
(ch, ii-iv), it makes as great a difference from the sort of discourses 
those people expect him to deliver who think of Isaiah as engrossed 
with a series of Assyrian invasions in the course of thirty years, as 
the difference of the writings of a historian or historical essayist 
from the writings of the ablest and most accomplished writer of 
leaders in a daily newspaper. 

Secondly, this overstatement of the political side of the prophet’s 
teaching comes out with no less strength in the second volume; 
though Mr. Smith’s spiritual interests preserve him at an un- 
speakably higher level than that of rationalist expositors who see 
nothing in the later chapters but the patriotic feelings of a Jew in 
exile when he hears of Cyrus’ victories over Babylon. He holds 
that the deliverance from Babylon is only the starting point for the 
blessings, though I do not think he ever notices how the gospels 
connect ch. x]. 3-5 with the ministry of John the Baptist; I should 
feel myself led by them in consequence to place the person and 
work of Christ more in the foreground. I think he gives an extrava- 
gant prominence to Cyrus in the chapter upon him (where he is 
unduly hard upon this hero, on account of a Babylonian proclamation 
of his in favor of Merodach, which very possibly Cyrus never saw, 
but left his subalterns to prepare and issue), and in the one which 
treats of the date of ch. xl-lxvi. The naming of Cyrus by Isaiah, 
though the difficulty connected with this be enhanced to the utter- 
most, is not more surprising than the naming of Josiah to Jeroboam 
as the descendant of David who should pollute his unlawful altar; 
while the fact noticed at Vol. ii, 111, 112, note, that this was Cyrus 
the second of that name in his family, leaves the supposition quite 
credible that the name may have been known still earlier in the 
Persian royal family, as it certainly continued in use much later. 
I suspect that Isaiah himself would feel none of the amazement at 
the name of Cyrus being revealed to him; at any rate that he would 
be more amazed at “a gentile Messiah,” something novel to Israel. 
Cyrus, we read, “as a gentile, and at the same time the anointed of 
Jehovah, is the new thing which is being created while the prophet 
speaks, and which has not been announced beforehand.” This ex- 
position of the text does not satisfy me; without going into details, 
again I say this is extravagant language about Cyrus. There had 

already been a gentile king with just as good a title as Cyrus to be 
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called, The Anointed of Jehovah. A prophet to whom Isaiah was 
not superior, alone with God on the mount where Moses had been, 
received the commission to anoint Hazael as king of Syria, for 
the express purpose of being the executioner of judgment on God’s 
backsliding people, along with Elisha, the only prophet of whom 
we read that he was to be literally anointed, though Isaiah gives 
this anointing to the great prophet of whom he speaks (ch. 1xi. 1). 
His anointed king and prophet were tocomfort and build up, whereas 
Elijah’s were to slay. 

Nor am I satisfied with the chapter which tells “ what Israel took 
into exile.” There is not a word concerning their faith in Mes- 
siah ; even the interpretation of ch. lv. 3-5 (Vol. ii, 404, note), curi- 
ously minimizes any reference to Messiah, if it at all admits it. 
Yet the prophets contemporary with Isaiah and older than he had 
been as clear as he in their Messianic teaching (see at least Hosea i 
and iii, Amos ix, Micah ii, iv, v). Prophets later than Isaiah but 
before the time of the supposed writer in the exile (Jer. xxiii, xxx, 
Ezek. xxi, Dan. ii, vii, ix, Zech. iii, vi, ix, xiii) had continued the 
teaching with marked distinctness. Psalmists, one at least when 
deploring the reverses by which the house of David had been over- 
taken (Ps. 1xxxix), had expressed the common faith of the people 
of God; and no doubt they had helped to confirm it. I should 
have expected the highest place to have been assigned, with the 
utmost emphasis, to Israel’s conviction that the promises to David 
and his seed for evermore remained as valid as ever, since this must 
have shaped their history and their character. So Paul treats the 
subject in Rom. xi. 25-28, quoting from this latter portion of Isaiah. 
I am also surprised that nothing is said of the whole twelve tribes 
of Israel; for it is their exile which moves the heart and fills the 
thoughts of Isaiah; an exile the larger and more important part of 
which had taken place before the eyes of him who is universally 
admitted to be the genuine Isaiah, who therefore lived “in the 
times of the exile,” though not in the sense which the critics attach 
to the statement. Read on this topic Is. xi. 12-16, Jer. iii, xvi. 14, 
15, xxiii, 6-8, xxx, xxxi, xxxiii, 1, li, Ezek. xxxvii, Hosea i, Obad., 
Micah v. 2-8, vii. 14-20. But notice is taken only of the two 
tribes, who may have been settled within the fortified district of 
Babylon itself (Vol. ii, 55,57-59), according to the tendency to look 
on a fragment of the subject. Then in respect of the things which 
are mentioned as taken into exile by Israel, at present I shall say 
nothing of their monotheism, which is mentioned first. Second, they 
are said to have had in Jeremiah’s writings “the character of the 
individual man” (Vol. ii, 41-43). But is it not a straining of all 
sober statement to write that “ Jeremiah had found religion in Judah 
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a public and a national affair,” and “ was enabled to accomplish what 
may be justly described as the vindication of the individual?” I 
do indeed look on the chapter in the first volume, “Had Isaiah a 
gospel for the individual?” as falling far short of what I should 
have said; but I think it sufficient to advert to this one-sidedness. 
For in Vol. ii, 357, 358, there is a passage much more to my mind, 
which does justice to the solidarity of the nation, yet also to the 
rights of the individual as far back as to the time of Moses. More- 
over the whole doctrine of the “remnant,” on which Mr. Smith 
lays stress in the teaching of Isaiah (Vol. i, 31, 126, etc.), (though 
it was nothing new, but had been already taught in Joel ii. 32, Obad. 
17, Amos v. 15, Micah ii. 12, etc., and in the Psalms), makes the 
same claim for the individual. Third, Israel is truly said to have 
had most valuable experiences rising out of the destruction of the 
material and political forms, the temple, the city, the monarchy, 
with which the faith of Israel had been so long identified. There 
are besides two facts not to be overlooked in this condition of theirs ; 
that a preacher remarkable for his popularity and himself out and 
out a priest, was inspired especially to set before them the transition 
to the spiritual temple, whose glories were beside them at the river 
Chebar (Ezek. i-xi); and that they were not ground down to pow- 
der, as it were, a mere knot of individuals, for Ezekiel often speaks 
of them as still an orderly body under their elders, the original gov- 
ernmental class in Moses’ time, and by these elders I suppose the Sab- 
bath was kept up and the fasts instituted, according to Mr. Smith’s 
implied statement (Vol. ii, 407). His language is perhaps therefore 
too strong (p. 67): “They are a people disorganized, distracted and 
very impotent—worms and not men—as they describe themselves ” 
(see also p. 63). I doubt whether he can be satisfied with what he 
has written (pp. 48, 44): “ The individual could not realize how truly 
he himself was the highest temple of God, and God’s most pleasing 
sacrifice a broken and a contrite heart, till the routine of legal sac- 
rifice was interrupted and the ancient altar torn down.” If so, the 
patriarchs might have attained to this, for the yoke of the legal 
ritual had not yet been imposed; and if Babylon was so good a 
place on this account for teaching the exiles, I suppose Egypt would 
have been equally good for their ancestors, which it does not seem 
to have been. The whole statement can be supposed correct only 
by those who adopt the whim of the moment with many critics, 
that the psalms are in scarcely any case from the pen of David, 
being of a vastly more recent age. Mr. Smith thinks that ch. lxvi 
condemns such a temple as those addressed had in view, yet not a 
temple rightly used (Vol. ii, 460); in which I agree with him. But 
I see nothing about returned exiles and the temple which Haggai 
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and Zechariah helped to build. It is that vast temple which was 
to be called a house of prayer for all nations (ch. lvi. 7), in accord- 
ance with ch. ii. 2,3. How vast it would need to be, if it were a 
material building, the exiles learned from Ezek. xlii. 15-20. The 
fourth and last thing he mentions as carried into exile by Israel is 
a scope for their missionary career; and again I heartily agree in 
this. But the manner of stating it would be improved, I think, if 
the missionary character of Israel from the first were brought out 
plainly, according to the promises to Abraham and his seed: In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed. The constitution 
of Israel as God’s people had certainly a conservative rather than a 
propagating tendency; yet their real missionary character is wit- 
nessed in the psalms, such especially as Ps. ii, Ixvii, 1xxii, which no 
missionary hymns of Christian times can rival. In the age of David 
and Solomon, who ruled from the Nile to the Euphrates, and exer- 
cised influence over still more distant heathen lands, this missionary 
character might stand out to greatest advantage; but the very 
restrictions of providence in the succeeding reigns, which were due 
to the sin of the people, may have kindled the warmer desires in 
the hearts of the godly, and may have impressed the prophets the 
more with the conviction that the causes were already at work 
which must issue in the exile and only thus reopen the missionary 
career to Israel. 

In all this, however, there is not much that is distinctive of Israel 
as they went into exile; of course there is nothing which was not 
to be found in the age of Isaiah, whom I believe to be the author 
of the entire book. Why emphasis should have been laid upon 
them I do not quite see, unless the exiles are conceived of as in a 
singularly unformed and plastic state; which does not agree with 
the description of them in Ezekiel as the rebellious house, most 
rebellious, hard of face and stiff of heart, carrying out their father’s 
course of disobedience, so that the prophet would need a forehead 
things they brought with them I should have given prominence to 
their Bibles; but I find no reference to anything beyond Deuter- 
onomy and Jeremiah, though of course more is understood to have 
existed. Perhaps Mr. Smith supposes it to have been in a form that 
exerted little practical influence. At all events he says (Vol. ii, 60), 
“To the exile we certainly owe a large part of the historical books of 
the Old Testament, the arrangement of some of the prophetic books, 
as well as—though the amount of this is very uncertain—part of the 
codification of the law.” I differ so widely from these opinions that 
I must be content with noting the fact, which may explain how he 
thinks that the national character was at that time in a state of flux 
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such as I do not suppose. And great as I believe the influence of 
the exile to have been, I understand how he believesit to have been 
much greater and therefore gives a prominence to Babylon in this 
part of Isaiah which seems to me erroneous, in fact unwarranted by 
the language of the prophet. For I entirely agree with Dr. Joseph 
Addison Alexander that, however much may be said of Babylon 
_and deliverance from it, this is far from being the chief thing in the 
prophet’s mind, for he has much more to say of Egypt and the 
deliverance from it. And on those critical grounds, of which I do 
not feel the force, I understand how the supposition that the second 
Isaiah was composed in Egypt may be as plausible as the favorite 
one that it was composed in Babylonia. 

Thirdly, I wish that Mr. Smith’s view of prophecy were brought 
out more clearly, for I doubt whether I have grasped it. I trust that 
the key to the whole is found in Vol. ii, 279: “It is an article of 
our prophet’s creed that the God who speaks through him controls 
all history and by his prophets can publish beforehand what course 
it will take; so that, when we find in our prophet anything we do 
not see fully justified or illustrated by the time he wrote, it is only 
in observance of the conditions he has laid down that we seek for 
its explanation in the future.” Yet I feel that I should put more 
into this statement than I find in the twenty-fourth chapter of Vol. 
i, where Mr. Smith reviews the predictions concerning the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem. Thus I should like him to get a great deal 
further forward than his analogy (even qualified by “great modifi- 
cations”) between the prophet and the scientific observer of the 
present day (p. 378): “God is inflexibly righteous, He cannot 
utterly destroy His people or the witness of Himself among men; 
these were the laws. Judah shall be punished, Israel shall continue 
to exist; these were the certainties deduced from the laws. But for 
the exact conditions and forms both of the punishment and its relief 
the prophets depend upon their knowledge of the world, of which, 
as these pages testify, they were the keenest and largest-hearted ob- 
servers that ever appeared.” I should very greatly alter this state- 
ment, particularly towards its close. I place no more reliance on 
Isaiah, whose insight into the world and its course is not praised too 
highly here, than upon his contemporary, Micah, who may have 
been a man much inferior to him; or on Amos, who expressly dis- 
claims all the advantages which prophets and prophets’ sons might 
enjoy. For I attribute their knowledge of those forms and condi- 
tions entirely to what God was pleased to communicate to them for 
publication, as distinguished from the action of those prophets who 
prophesied out of their own hearts and followed their own spirits, 
and then hoped that the word would be confirmed (see Ezek. xiii). 
28 
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The degree of exactness depended on what God was pleased to 
reveal: and I believe that the prophets had the good sense, as well 
as the religious principle, to hold their tongues when they did not 
know. Sometimes Mr. Smith’s language needs guarding, that it 
may not convey the impression that the only inspired teaching of 
Isaiah was that the city of Jerusalem and the dynasty of David 
were to remain inviolate in spite of the Assyrian invasions, the 
dynasty being connected with the coming of the Messiah (see Vol. 
i, 28, 90, 105, 215, where he makes a needless assault on another 
view, to which he does not do justice). Nor does he make it clear 
to me how his theory works, by saying: “ Zion is impregnable be- 
cause God is in her, and because her inviolateness is necessary for 
the continuance of true religion in the world.” Why so in Isaiah’s 
time and yet not so in the time of Jeremiah, who therefore repro- 
bated the false confidence of his people (Jer. vii. 1-10)? Again 
(p. 380): “ He knows how indispensable to that work,” God’s work, 
“his royal pupil is, and out of this inspiration he prophesies the 
will of the Lord that Hezekiah shall recover.” If so, especially 
if Isaiah promised Hezekiah fifteen years of life, our author scarcely 
attains his object (p. 215): “We shall get rid of the mechanical,” 
perhaps what he calls “magical” at p. 874, “idea of prophecy, 
according to which prophets made exact predictions of fact by some 
particular and purely official endowment.” Yet, at p. 36, he seems 
to make Isaiah reject the belief in the inviolability of Jerusalem, 
as a Jewish error. And at p. 48, he says that “it was always in an 
Assyrian invasion that Isaiah foresaw the final calamity of Judah,” 
—which is repeated at p. 50, where I think he must use the words 
in a sense not apparent to me, for I should have said that Isaiah 
foresaw the opposite. Iam inclined to think that there is some- 
thing in his meaning which is not easily followed. Thus he speaks 
of the prophecy in ch. xxix: “That the deliverance will come as a 
great natural convulsion—thunder, earthquake and fire—which it 
certainly did not do” (p. 213). How can any one be entitled to 
make this denial, seeing that such outward events may have been 
connected with the destruction of Sennacherib’s army? Compare 
his hints on this destruction. Not to say that these things may be 
understood as symbols, for so he himself takes the hailstorm in ch. 
xxxii. 19, and I suppose also the hail and fire in ch. xxx. 30. But 
it does pain me to read at p. 141, that “ Isaiah’s forecast of Judah’s 
fate was falsified by events ;” even though he adds, “ that the prophet 
or his disciples should have allowed it to remain, is proof that they 
believed it to have contents which the history they had lived 
through neither exhausted nor discredited.” It appears to me that 
he has done injustice to himself by yielding too far to the wish to 
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find the prophet’s addresses much more directed to his present than 
I believe them to have been. In this way he is led to introduce the 
element of time, the passing moment or something very near it, into 
prophecies from which the element of time is wholly absent, accord- 
ing to the prevailing character of prophecy in Scripture. This 
imagination that the prophet had in view a definite and near time 
_ in his teaching is at the root of several accusations of inaccuracy, 
as in some cases to which I have referred; also of his making Isaiah 
say that the child Immanuel shall shortly be born (pp. 115, 116, 
140), that the destruction of Babylon announced in ch. xxi is im- 
mediate ; and of his assertion that the “ prediction of Sennacherib’s 
death must also be taken in a general sense, for it was not till twenty 
years later that the Assyrian tyrant met this violent end” (p. 356). 
And it grates upon the ear of many of God’s people, I should hope, 
to be told about ch. x. 28 at p. 369, “ This prediction was again dis- 
appointed.” 

I am convinced that this overlooking the absence of the element 
of time has much to do with the denial of the genuineness of the 
later chapters by many believing critics. They think of the Assy- 
rian empire being overthrown by that of Babylon, of the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the latter power some hundred years or more after 
the death of Isaiah, and of the return from exile fifty or seventy 
years later still; and they puzzle themselves, in my opinion most 
needlessly even if this were the case, about his foreseeing and pre- 
dicting all this. But that lapse of time, so plain to us since the 
‘events have taken place, was utterly unknown to Isaiah, so far as we 
know. He may have conceived of a peaceful development of the 
Assyrian into the Babylonian empire. He may have thought of 
the exile as taking place the moment that Hezekiah was removed 
by death. He may have thought of it as lasting only a few years. 
And those who push to the utmost extreme the principle that the 
prophets spoke everything to their contemporaries ought to reflect 
that Isaiah may have quite well expected that many to whom he 
spoke were to live through all these events and to see the new Jeru- 
salem rise out of the ruins. 

Fourthly, that principle of the prophets’ words being addressed to 
their contemporaries, has been ridden to death by interpreters who 
forget that the great mass of their discourses, perhaps even of their 
written discourses, has perished,—those most of all, no doubt, which 
were most intimately connected with passing events; whereas the 
discourses preserved are just those which were most loosely con- 
nected with the moment of utterance and most bearing on the future, 
it may be in proportion as they were linked on to the fortunes of 
the Church to the end of time. Has not Mr, Smith followed the 
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example of others who have thus been led to undertake the impos- 
sible task of arranging the prophecies of Isaiah in the order of 
time, with reference to the successive events which called them 
forth, while he has overlooked another principle of arrangement 
which runs through the book, and thus has had to torture it and to 
rely on uncertainties and guesses?’ We are not sure that any pro- 
phetic book is chronologically arranged throughout. Ezekiel ap- 
proaches nearly to it, yet with manifest exceptions. The dates in 
Jeremiah are almost wholly wanting till ch. xxi; and though they 
are abundant from that point onward, the arrangement is not chrono- 
logical. Mr. Smith aims at arranging the prophecies whose subjects 
fall within Isaiah’s times in connection with four Assyrian invasions 
(Vol. i, pp. xi, xii). But it has been seen that the predictions square 
so imperfectly with the alleged facts, that he gives up their accuracy ; 
and he finds himself in inextricable difficulties about the fifteen 
years of life promised to Hezekiah (pp. 375, 376). Ido not dwell 
on his difficulties with the chronology of the first chapter (Vol. i, 3, 
4, 311, 312), for he makes the reasonable explanation that this may 
be regarded as a preface. But I do question whether anything can 
be produced which marks a prophecy distinctly as referring to one 
of these invasions more than to another, till we come to the last 
under Sennacherib and his Rabshakeh. And I am surprised that he 
should expect it otherwise, since he holds the opinion to be probable 
that in one case “we have a prophecy of Isaiah, not revised and 
elaborated for subsequent publication like the rest of his book, but 
in its original form, struck quickly forth to meet the city’s sudden 
and urgent prayer” (Vol. i, 357,858). In fact his own table of con- 
tents will whet rather than satisfy the appetite for chronological 
accuracy. His second book, in four chapters, stretches over twenty- 
two years, fifteen of which belong to his last chapter, made up out 
of four chapters in Isaiah. His third book, in seven chapters, 
stretches over only three years; yet the date of the first four is 
“about 703 B.C.,” “about 702 B.C.,” one of them with a mark of 
interrogation; the fifth has its date “uncertain ;” and the next is 
described as of “ various dates.” In his fourth book, all certainly 
in the year of the catastrophe which overwhelmed Sennacherib, 
he gives no date to one chapter (besides two which are of a nature 
for which no date need be demanded), and another has the heading, 
“Date uncertain.” His fifth book has no date for any of the chap- 
ters, because his general title for it is, “ Prophecies not relating to 
Isaiah’s Time ;” and having decided this, he looks askance on their 
genuineness in consequence. I admit that I am not in sympathy 
with this style of criticism, from which I sincerely hope that he may 
yet make his escape. Of course he is entangled in a number of the 
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peculiar views of the critics. He tears ch. x. 5-34 from the preced- 
‘ing context (pp. 148, 149), “ with reluctance,” yet he does it. And 
immediately he proceeds to link it on to ch. xxviii, for a critical 
reason “makes us the bolder” to do this, and to take ch. xxviii 
away from ch. xxix. And ch. ix. 8-x. 4 is transposed to stand 
after ch. v. 25 (pp. 47, 48), because he finds the passages thus brought 
together are so “natural” as introduction and conclusion; besides 
- which, both paragraphs end with the same refrain. I have not, 
however, observed that this identity of refrain has led him to place 
xxxv. 10 alongside of li.11; and I pity the commentator on Jere- 
miah who thinks himself bound to proceed upon this principle. 
Fifthly, I incline to think the dealing with “ the foreign nations” 
the least satisfactory in the book, because the breakdown is to be seen 
everywhere. The beginning of the seventeenth chapter (pp. 271- 
273) concentrates the statement of the difficulties, ‘The centre of 
the Book of Isaiah (chaps. xiii-xxiii) is occupied by a number of 
long and short prophecies which are a fertile source of perplexity 
to the conscientious reader of the Bible. He loses himself among 
a series of prophecies obscure in themselves and without obvious 
relation to one another. There are none of the familiar names of 
the land and tribes of Israel which meet the reader in other obscure 
prophecies, and lighten the darkness with the face of a friend 
It is a very jungle of prophecy We must traverse this thicket. 
It would be tedious and unprofitable to search every corner of it.” 
First, however, he lightens his work by relegating the opening long 
prophecy against Babylon to the class which he studies by them- 
selves, as not belonging to Isaiah’s time, and probably not genuine ; 
and by omitting ch. xxii, as relating to Jerusalem. Better exposi- 
tory principles might have furnished him with help for clearing his 
jungle. He is confident that the most of the other prophecies 
belong to the time of the general rebellion of the Assyrian vassals 
on occasion of the murder of Sennacherib’s predecessor ; but he is 
able to assure us that the title of the oracle against Philistia is not 
genuine. I do not observe that he looks for guidance through his 
jungle to the old connection established by Jehovah between the 
seed of promise and the other nations of the world, in the blessing 
of Noah on his sons, and plainer in the promises to Abraham, 
though both patriarchs are named by Isaiah; nor to the comprehen- 
sive prophecies of Balaam ; nor to the widely extended dominions of 
David and Solomon. Where he does refer to the trading policy of 
Solomon and several of his successors, I think he greatly underesti- 
mates the effect upon the people of Israel, and is thus led to over- 
estimate the novel influence of the mercantile spirit of Tyre in 
Isaiah’s time (Vol. i, 287 and 292). Perhaps in the same way he is 
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led to make too much of Isaiah’s interest in the nations and sympa- 
thy for them, as if this were novel in Israel. When he gets past the 
nations, it is only to find himself in such a miserable condition with 
ch. xxiv, that he says it almost convinces the most persevering 
reader of Scripture that a consecutive reading of the Authorized 
Version is an impossibility (p. 416). Nor can I think him on the 
right track for interpreting these prophecies concerning the nations, 
so long as he uses language from which I know not how to express 
my dissent with suitable emphasis, in regard to ch. xxxiv at pp. 438, 
439, because Edom is singled out for special doom like Babylon. 
“The reason of this distinction will be very plain to the reader of 
the Old Testament. From the day the twins struggled in their 
mother Rebekah’s womb, Israel and Edom were either at open war, 
or burned towards each other with a hate which was the more 
intense for wanting opportunities of gratification. It is an eastern 
edition of the worst chapters in the history of England and Ireland. 
No bloodier massacres stained Jewish hands than those which 
attended their invasions of Edom, and Jewish psalms of vengeance are 
never more flagrant than when they touch the name of the children 
of Esau. The only gentle utterance of the Old Testament upon 
Israel’s hereditary foe is a comfortless enigma.” I suspect that he 
endorses this statement in Vol. ii, 442, on ch. Ixiii. 

Sizthly, I do not think him happy in his treatment of the sub- 
ject of inspiration. I should be grieved if it were for a moment 
inferred that I charge him with denying or undervaluing it; or if 
my naming this had the effect it seems to have on some people, who 
will permit no discussion of the subject. ButI regret that he seems 
always to approach it by considering the inspiration of the person ; 
which is an important truth, yet less noticed in Scripture, and more 
obscure in itself, than the inspiration of the book, which we rightly 
name, The Word of God. I attach importance, as he does, to the 
juncture at which Isaiah lived, “when the vision of the world, as 
distinguished from the nation, opened to his people’s eyes” (Vol. i, 
91); though I might put it less strongly than he does, especially 
when I remember the reigns of David and Solomon and the abid- 
ing influence which they left on the people of Israel. Again, at 
p. 100, he says beautifully (though I think the second sentence more 
nearly accurate than the first): “Till the eighth century the horizon 
of the Hebrew mind had been the border of their territory; the 
historical theatre on which it saw God working was the national life. 
Now, however, the Hebrews were drawn into the world; they felt 
movements of which their own history was but an eddy; they saw 
the advance of forces against which their own armies, though 
inspired by Jehovah, had no chance of material success.” But he 
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writes a good deal about Isaiah’s erroneous views and their modifi- 
cation by the teaching of experience, which I should have liked to 
see so stated as to make a clear distinction between the truth of 
God which Isaiah was inspired to make known, and any mistakes 
into which he may perhaps have fallen as to the meaning of his own 
prophecies. For my own part, I see no evidence of the correctness 
of the account given of ch. ii-iv, at Vol. i, 25-27: “ Reformers, 
- who at death were content to have lived for the moving forward but 
one inch of some of their fellow-men, began by believing themselves 
able to lift the whole world at once. Isaiah was no exception to 
this human fashion. His first vision was that of a Utopia, and his 
first belief that his countrymen would immediately realize it 

But that is impossible, and Isaiah perceives so, as soon as he turns from 
the far-off horizon to the city at his feet, as soon as he leaves to- 
morrow alone and deals with to-day Therefore, Isaiah’s atti- 
tude and tone suddenly change. The visionary becomes a realist, the 
enthusiast a cynic, the seer of the glorious city of God the prophet 
of God’s judgment,” ete. Again, at pp. 125, 126: “Samaria was 
indeed doomed from the first, but for some time Isaiah had been 
excepting Judah from a judgment for which the guilt of Northern 
Israel was certainly riper But now his ideas have changed. 
.... Isaiah then at last sees his remnant.” And at pp. 128, 129: 
“ Over how many months the crowded verses, viii. 21-ix. 7, must be 
spread, it is useless now to inquire—whether the revulsion they mark 
arose all at once in the prophet’s mind, or hope grew gradually 
brighter as the smoke of war died away on Israel’s northern frontier 
during 731 B.C. It is enough that we can mark the change.” And 
at p. 185: “Through the rest of the prophecies published during the 
Syro-Ephraitic troubles the Sufferer is slowly transformed into a 
Deliverer.” All these statements I understand in a favorable sense, 
as I have already suggested, though occasionally Mr. Smith’s lan- 
guage seems to me likely to excite anxiety or suspicion needlessly. 
He creates greater discomfort when he uses such language as at 
p. 19: “One section (ch. ii-iv) consists of a number of short utter- 
ances—evidently not all spoken at the same time, for they conflict 
with one another—a series of consecutive prophecies, that probably 
represent the stages of conviction through which Isaiah passed in 
his prophetic apprenticeship.” So at pp. 35,86: “ Wesaw that the 
obscurities and inconsistencies of ch. ii-iv are due to the fact that 
that prophecy represents several stages of experience through which 
Isaiah passed before he gained his final convictions.” If so, I feel 
sorry for the people of God during the larger part of 3000 years, 
who have had to study His Word and take it as a lamp unto their 
feet; can it be that the critics of the present day, to whom I think 
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Mr. Smith defers too much, imagine that only now the darkness is 
past and the true light shineth? I think he points out to them a more 
excellent way at p. 104: “If we do not keep in mind the decision of 
Ahaz, we shall not understand these seemingly contradictory utter- 
ances which it thoroughly explains.” And I wish he had not writ- 
ten (p. 194), as he expounds the prophecy in ch. xi: “In passing 
from the second to the third part of this prophecy, we cannot but 
feel that we descend to a lower point of view and a less pure atmos- 
phere of spiritual ambition.” In Vol. ii, 278, 274, the contrast is 
drawn between Isaiah’s prophecies of the martial hero, who was the 
Messiah, and Israel’s native Saviour, who was to leave all the cam- 
paigning to Cyrus, confining Himself to gentler methods and more 
spiritual aims. The contrast is overstrained, to say the least; and 
the reason given is unpleasant in its bearing on the perfection of 
Scripture, however far this is from his intention: “ The reason of the 
change is, not because the prophet who wrote the chapter had not, 
as much as Isaiah, an individual in his view, but because, in the 
historical circumstances of the exile, such an individual as Isaiah 
had promised seemed no longer probable or required.” And amid 
so much that is admirable throughout the discussion of ch. lii. 13- 
liii, I could have wished that the sentence had been wanting, with 
the defense of it, “For the external correspondence between this 
prophecy and the life of Jesus Christ is by no means perfect ” (Vol. 
ii, 367, 368). He presents three instances of imperfection. First, 
“ Christ was not the sick, plague-stricken man, whom the Servant is 
at first represented to be.” Yes, He was; every burden of ours, 
except personal defilement, became His, so closely and truly are He 
and His people one. We never read of His own body being dis- 
eased ; yet our sicknesses as well as our sins were His. I do not un- 
derstand the text quoted (Matt. viii. 17) as an accommodation ; 
our sicknesses are part of our sinning condition. And it appears 
that when Jesus wrought His miracles of healing and restoration, it 
was not by a mere word of power; but in proportion as relief was 
given to others, the burden fell on Him, and He sighed (Mark vii. 
34), He groaned and was troubled (John xi. 33, 38), and He per- 
ceived that virtue or power had gone forth from Him (Luke viii. 46). 
Secondly, “ The next stage in the Servant’s fate was not true of the 
Victim of Pilate and the Pharisees.” But surely in humbling Him- 
self to a felon’s death, He might be said to make His grave with 
the wicked, though He was not left to lie down in it; since Isaiah 
speaks of Shebna making a grave for himself among the best of 
Israel, a grave in which he was not to lie, being disgraced, and dying 
in a distant land. With many others, therefore, Dr. Cheyne trans- 
lates, “They,” or One, “appointed His grave.” Dr. Cheyne’s note 
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shows how one apparently much of the same mind as Mr. Smith 
would make little account of his third instance: “It is doubtful 
whether the word is really rich, and ought not to be a closer synonym 
of wicked in the previous clause; but if it be rich, it is simply 
another name for the wicked, who in the east, in cases of miscarried 
justice, are so often coupled with evil-doers.” The doubtfulness is 
neither more nor less than this, that some scholars have simply con- 
 jectured that “rich” is not the right word, though their conjectural 
reading becomes deprived of even the slightest probability in pro- 
portion as this interpretation of “rich” as equivalent to “ wicked” 
is accepted as correct. Dr. Cheyne does not see the proof of this; 
neither I think will any one else who remembers how riches are 
attributed to the patriarchs in connection with the divine favor ; 
and to theocratic kings; and in Proverbs, to the fear of the Lord 
and His blessing. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this article, to enter on the 
discussion of the nature of inspiration, as Mr. Smith gives it (Vol. i, 
368-874); I venture to hope that something much more satisfying 
may yet be given us of his own accord. At present he might even 
not meet with justice in estimating his statements, in which I see 
good points, much as I differ from them on the whole; for it can 
scarcely fail to prejudice people against him, when they read that 
had Isaiah lived now “he would have been found among those few 
great prophets who use the resources of the human intellect to ex- 
pose the moral state of humanity; who, like Shakespeare and Hugo, 
turn man’s detective and reflective processes upon his own conduct ; 
who make himself stand at the bar of his conscience;” and to find 
him classed with young prophets or reformers like Nehemiah and 
Mazzini and Fourier, even though to reach the last one must “ descend 
to a lower degree of prophecy” (Vol. i, 16, 83, 84). 

Instead of an attempt to rearrange Isaiah’s prophecies in connec- 
tion with the four Assyrian invasions, how much better is it to ob- 
serve the two historical portions in ch. vii and xxxvi, xxxvii, and 
see how the prophetic matter is grouped around the two events! 
There is considerable resemblance outwardly in the setting of the 
two; but in everything else there is the sharpest contrast. The first 
event is the trial of the faith of Ahaz in the war with Syria and 
Ephraim, when he fell in such a way as to bring disgrace upon the 
people of God and the house of David; and here the Assyrian 
world-empire, to which he sold himself, stands in contrast with the 
true, universal and eternal kingdom of the house of David in the 
hand of Immanuel the Messiah; he must receive into this kingdom 
the ten nations, heathen or heathenized, representing the whole 
world, which are the subjects of the ten “ burdens” (ch. xiii-xxiii). 
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The second event is the counterpart of this, the trial of Hezekiah’s 
faith, Syria having passed out of view and Assyria being the mor- 
tal enemy of the people of God; Hezekiah emerges with glorious 
success, though with one stain of weakness in the matter of the 
Babylonian ambassadors—which gives Isaiah the opportunity of 
warning him that Assyria is not the last, worst enemy, but that Ba- 
bel rises in the background and will be successful where Assyria 
failed, and will carry Israel into exile. Now as the account of the 
first trial is followed by glimpses of the final glory (ch. xxiv-xxvii), 
after a struggle with a city whose name is not given, I suppose be- 
cause it represents the hostile power in the world, whatever form 
and name it might at any time assume; so ch. xl-lxvi do indeed 
touch first on the Babylonian captivity, yet as a mere parenthesis in 
God’s dealings with His people, and make the eye of faith rest on 
spiritual and eternal results. In these chapters the “leader and com- 
mander ” who has fallen heir to “ the sure mercies of David ” appears 
as “the servant of Jehovah,” inseparably united with His people 
in a manner that may have perplexed the understanding of saints 
under the Old Testament dispensation, as is shown by our’ Lord’s 
question about the interpretation of Psalm cx. It isa kindred diffi- 
culty which sometimes seems to disturb Mr. Smith, as he comes 
across the twofold promise, which might be misunderstood as if it 
were two alternative promises—one or other of which was to be 
taken, but not both. Through the Old Testament there runs some- 
times the promise of the coming of the Lord, or the day of the 
Lord, Himself being the hope of Israel; and sometimes the promise 
of His Messiah. We now know how both promises converge upon 
one point, and are fulfilled in one person; even as we also under- 
stand how both Christ and His people may be rightly styled the 
promised “seed,” as was said to the patriarchs, or the servant of Je- 
hovah, which Israel ought ever from the very first to have been, 
but never was fully, nor could be, till that “Israel” by whom 
“ Tsrael was to be gathered” (ch. xlix. 8-6), had come to fulfill all 
righteousness. And when the riddle is read in the light of Christ’s 
history, we understand the history of the people from the patriarchs 
onwards; and with this Messianic hope clear and held aloft, we 
attach less importance to the teaching of mere monotheism than 
some portions of these volumes seem to do. 

The linguistic part of tbe exposition is very thoughtfully done 
and is very interesting. I by no means agree with all the discus- 
sions and translations. But those who have given most time and 
thought to this sort of work are probably those who are most im- 
pressed with its difficulty. 


GEORGE C. M. Dove.as. 
FREE Cuurcu COLLEGE, GLAascow. 





V. 


THE DRIFT OF DOGMATIC THOUGHT IN 
GERMANY DURING THE LAST 
DECADE.* 


he 


HERE is a great deal said in America about German unbelief; 
this has become, indeed, a common locution. While this un- 
belief exists, it would, however, be a great mistake to conclude that, 
as a result, there is to be found in Germany a specially degenerated 
condition of morals. Germany is a well-ordered, admirably gov- 
erned nation, whose people retain in general a high grade of culture 
and conduct. Everywhere there meets usa sense of duty, a fidelity 
in office, a respect for law and order and general probity, and a 
spirit of diligence and painstaking work. In spite of all the party 
strifes, in spite of all the aggressiveness of Socialism, the Empire is 
firmly established and is ever more winning to itself the hearty 
affection of the entire people. Let the stranger, for instance, come 
to the fair town of Stuttgart and he will see here a model of a well- 
administered-city, with a decent, well-dressed people, fine schools, a 
multitude of churches and abundant charities.t Seldom is a drunken 
person seen upon the streets and seldom does a disturbance attract 
attention. How can this be the result of German unbelief? It is 
not. It is the outcome of the Reformation—the outcome, above 
everything else, of the Bible in the evangelical common schools. 
‘Germany is permeated with the health-giving, preserving influences 
of the Reformation. And yet there is truth in this talk about Ger- 
man unbelief. When confirmation has been attained—or, as we 
Reformed better term it, when public confession has been made— 
the German often turns his back upon the Church, the Bible and 
all recognition of Christian things. It is strange. All at once he 
separates himself from the whole matter. To be sure, he still pos- 
sesses a seed of truth in the Bible words and the verses of the hymns 
* [Our readers are indebted to the Rev. Melancthon W. Jacobus, of Oxford, 
Penna., for the translation of Dr. Zahn’s paper.—EDITORS. ] 


+ In Stuttgart two Christian papers are published ; one with a subscription 
list of 126,000 and the other with one of 50,000 names. 
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which he has not forgotten. But it is only a desperate need that 
brings him to make use of them. The great mass of the educated 
classes appears indifferent, cold, disinclined to religious things ; while 
the mass of the working people seems more and more sunken in 
atheism and possessed of the desire to overturn the entire existing 
order of things. Since the middle of the last century there has 
been a widespread sowing of every form of unbelief, and now the 
harvest has come. 

As a consequence the best pastor is a lonely man among his peo- 
ple and the best professor is entirely shut up to his students. Our 
people take no part in the dogmatic movement. They know noth- 
ing of those things that interest pastors and professors. Now and 
then there comes in upon them something in the way of theological 
news, but they do not comprehend it. In Wiirtemberg, in Sie- 
gener Land, along the Lower Rhine and in the Wupperthal there 
is still a Pietistic element that is shocked by what the professors at 
the universities teach. And it keeps itself all the more aloof from 
them, as there comes from them nothing but Neology. The German 
professor is not in touch with the people and has no connection with 
the religious element around him. So it comes that the develop- 
ment of dogmatic thought is carried on only among the university 
teachers and a few pastors. It is an esoteric science of the acade- 
mies. A revision of the evangelical confessions would, with us, 
interest the clergy only, not the laity. 

This view of the situation shows us that, as far as the importance 
of the dogmatic movement in Germany is concerned, we must be 
very moderate in our estimate. After all, culture and learning alone 
are responsible for what happens apart from the Church people and 
without them in view. And there is still something further that 
lessens the significance of the dogmatic systems in Germany, and 
that is the fact that they are but insignificant huts in comparison 
with the great cathedrals which the Reformed and Lutheran dog- 
maticians of the seventeenth century erected. Those were wonder- 
ful works of art, admired by philosophy herself. In their presence 
fade away even such highly praised efforts as Julius Miiller’s Die 
christliche Lehre von der Siinde (6. Aufl., 1878) and Rothe’s Christ: 
liche Ethik (6. Aufl,, 1869), or the recent works of Ritschl and Frank. 
The producing and shaping strength of the seventeenth century was 
far greater than that of to-day. Compare, if you will, what the 
dogmatic thinkers of the Reformation wrote on the doctrine of 
Providentia with what, for instance, Beyschlag has lately written on 
the Christian Vorsehungsglauben (Halle, 1888). How meagre and 
paltry is this over against the thoughts of those worthies. 
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II. Tue DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TO-DAY AND FORMER TIMEs. 


The whole of modern Protestant Dogmatics in this century rests 
on the following divergences from the old writers, and, since we 
hold those old writers to be Biblical and Reformed, from the Bible 
and the Reformation. 

1. It is the general belief that the modern world-philosophy which 
- denies miracle and prophecy and recognizes only a pure historical 
development of things, is assuredly right. Concessions, it is held, 
must consequently be made to-day in order to win the estranged 
cultured classes even to a relatively modified Christian Dogmatics. 

2. It is held that the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures has been 
conceived of by the older writers too mechanically, and therefore 
untruly ; so that we are under the necessity of toning it very con- 
siderably down and yielding a wider field to critical objections. 
Criticism has its rights. In fact we must, it is said, go so far as to 
declare: The Bible is no longer the only source of Christian truth. 
On the contrary, its system of truth is to be based on the Christian 
consciousness and the Christian certainty of salvation. In other 
words, the experience of the believer has been put in place of the 
Scriptures. 

3. It is contended that the subjection and bondage of the human 
will is to be given up. The will is relatively independent, and co- 
Operative in conversion. 

4. A refined or a crude Synergism and Pelagianism dominates 
every system. 

5. Predestination or the free choice of grace is generally aban- 
doned. 

6. Out of the declaring of the sinner just has grown the making 
of him just. God sees in his faith the germ of the new man. Justi- 
fication and sanctification are confused. 

7. Sanctification is looked upon in accordance with the laws of 
human moral development. As a consequence its mystery and its 
divine origin are lost sight of. The Word of God as the seed 
of the new birth disappears before human doing and human develop- 
ment. 


The entire modern theology has taken what in the Scriptures is 
divinely absolute, and humanized it and thus robbed it of its force 
and power. 


III. THe PREPARATION FOR RITSCHL. 


Before the advent in Gottingen of Albrecht Ritschl in the field of 
dogma, the leaders in dogmatic questions were Ernst Luthardt, in 
Leipzig, with his Kompendium der Dogmatik (8. Aufl., 1889) ; his 

colleague, August Kahnis (Die lutherische Dogmatik, 2. Aufl., 1874, 
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1875); the already mentioned Julius Miiller, in Halle (Dogmatische 
Abhandlung, 1870); August Dorner, in Berlin (Geschichte der pro- 
testantischen Theologie, 1867 ; System der christlichen Glaubenslehre, 
1879-81); Tobias Beck, in Tiibingen (Ledt/aden der christlichen 
Glaubenslehre, 2. Aufl., 1869, with its sequel, Christliche Liebeslehre, 
1872). Of note in Reformed theology were Heinrich Heppe, in 
Marburg (Dogmatik des deutschen Protestantismus im 16. Jahrhun- 
dert, 1857), and August Ebrard, in Erlangen (Christliche Dogmattk, 
2. Aufl, 1863; Apologetik, 2. Aufl., 1880, 1881). Heppe declared 
Melancthonism the perfected theology. He interpreted it in a strict 
synergetic way. And Ebrard spent his life in fighting predestina- 
tion and denying it a place in the Reformed Confessions, From 
Calvin they were both of them far enough removed. A great sen- 
sation was created by Rothe’s book, Zur Dogmatik (2. Aufl., 1869). 
At present there is teaching in Erlangen the distinguished dogmati- 
cian, Reinhold Frank, from whom we have Das System der christ- 
lichen Gewissheit (2. Aufl., 1881) and Das System der christlichen 
Wahrheit (1878-81). 

All these theologians start from the man’s self-sufficiency apart 
from God, and are unable to understand such writers as the Evan- 
gelist John (ch. xvii) and the Apostle Paul (Eph., ch. ii). The 
personality of man is realized only through his independence and 
his codperating activity. But if man has the ability to cowork 
with God then he possesses a remnant of good in himself; for only 
from good can a man work good (omne vivum ex vivo). And so 
the doctrine of total depravity is disposed of. These theologians 
are also speculative in their thinking. They say that man can 
somehow logically dissect the essence of God and grasp God in his 
thought. Especially does Rothe seek to think everything and seize 
it in thought. With him theology reaches its speculative climax. 
When, therefore, these theologians—specially Luthardt and Kahnis 
—bedeck themselves with the show of Lutheranism and the old 
Confessions the illusion is easy to detect. So up to the middle of 
the present century the dogmatic work was carried on by so-called 
confessional and speculative theologians, when a great crisis 
occurred. Germany became weary of speculation. Philosophy no 
longer satisfied her. She gave it up and turned herself to the prac- 
tical and empirical investigation of the universe. And this brought 
about a return to Kant’s philosophy. What was wanted to be 
known, was merely the relations of things to us, not what they were 
in and of themselves. In fact it was questioned whether we could, 
after all, know and understand anything at all. 

In perfect keeping with this change of thought was the appear- 
ance on the scene of Albrecht Ritschl with his dogmatic system, 
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represented in his great works, Die christliche Lehre von der Recht- 
fertigung und Versihnung (8. Aufl., 1888) and Geschichte des Pie- 
tismus in der reformirten und lutherischen Kirche (1880-88, 3 
Binde). No dogmatician of this century has created such a pro- 
found sensation—no one has summoned to his criticism and to his 
defense such a literature as has Ritschl. There must have been a 
keen appetite for dogmatics to enable Ritschl to draw upon himself 
such an eager attention. There has been almost a library written 
about him. In a short time he had founded a school, and his dis- 
ciples are now more and more filling up the academic chairs of 
instruction. Since his death in 1888 his place in Gittingen has been 
occupied by Hiiring of Wiirtemberg. In Berlin there is Kaftan. In 
Giessen he has captured the entire faculty, as also in Marburg, 
where he is represented specially by Hermann. In France too and in 
Switzerland he has won followers to himself. In fact the talk is now 
of universal conquest. There are yet, however, Halle, Bonn, Leipzig, 
Erlangen, Tiibingen and Breslau, where his opponents are to be 
found. Up to the time of his death there was no question that he 
ruled the German theological world. But now, as is often the case, 
there can be noticed an ebbing of the tide. To be sure his followers 
are still ever striving to bring their master into renewed promi- 
nence; but sympathy is dying out. Protests have become too fre- 
quent. The conviction is gaining ground that his system stands in 
opposition to the Scriptures and the Reformation. 

As far as the literature of the subject is concerned, the best collec- 
tion of it perhaps can be found in the Theologisches Jahresbericht 
which has been issued since 1882, first under the editorial care of 
Piinjer and afterwards of Lipsius, and which, although written by 
liberal theologians, has many formal excellencies. Then there is 
Luthardt’s Theologisches Literaturblatt, where the most important 
literature is reviewed, mostly, however, in a summary way. As 
organs of the movement may be put down the Theologische Litera- 
turzettung of Schiirer and Harnack and the Christliche Welt of Lic. 
Rade, which latter however is more of a devotional sheet. Of the 
writings which have appeared against Ritschl there is to be specially 
mentioned, Heer—a Swiss—who has given us Die Religionsbegriff 
A. Ritschl’s (1884); Haug—a Wiirtemberger—who has contributed 
Darstellung und Beurtheilung d. A. Ritschlschen Theologie (1885), 
and Stihelin from whom we have Kant, Lotze und Ritschi. Of 
these the last named is the most important book against Ritschl 
that has appeared. 


IV. RirtscuHw’s Systrem. 


Ritschl’s tendency is to derive Christian truth entirely from the 
revelation of God in Christ. This will secure usa unified system of 
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faith-statements and dismiss the whole of metaphysics with its abstrac- 
tions of Being and Substance and Nature. In place of the causal 
knowledge of the world is put its teleologic consideration. All 
statements of belief are to be taken only from the Scripture. Natu- 
ral religion is to be entirely dispensed with, since through mere 
theoretic knowledge no explanation can be obtained of God’s being 
and will. There is no general revelation of God outside of the 
revelation in the Scriptures; and this Scripture revelation is not to 
be understood as a religio-philosophic matter. The revelation in 
Christ guarantees also the revelation character of the Old Testament. 
The Scriptures are norm giving; but this norm is very much 
restricted. The Pauline theology is treated most arbitrarily. The 
unity of the Old Testament and the New Testament ideas is estab- 
lished by means of a very doubtful exegesis, while the underlying 
principle of Scripture is further restricted by holding that in its 
revelation no theoretic teaching is developed—only a mere declar- 
ing of the divine will. The Scriptures consequently are sources 
only in so far as they correspond to Ritschl’s ideas. And where have 
these ideas come from if not from Lotze’s Hrkenntnisstheorie and 
Kant’s Moralphilosophie? From Kant he takes the doctrine of 
liberty, which is that man has the ability to free himself from the 
control of laws of causes and set in motion a new order of opera- 
tions. According to this liberty man is placed in dominion over 
nature and the world. With Kant, however, liberty is only a pos- 
tulate of the practical reason—philosophically it cannot be proven ; 
on the contrary there is everywhere, even in the spiritual world, 
a reign of causality. Consequently Ritschl says, the free man can 
realize his end only when there exists a God who subjects nature to 
the aims and ultimate purposes of the spirit. And so God appears 
simply as Means to an End—a most unworthy conception of Him. 
Ritsch] calls this reasoning the moral proof of the existence of God. 
If the independence of spirit over nature be admitted, then it is 
possible scientifically to prove the truth of Christianity. 

But the question at once arises, Where is the need of scientific 
proof if God reveals Himself only in Christ? It is further simple 
sophism when Ritsch] says that if the independence of spirit over 
nature be admitted and God be recognized as the only help to our 
full and final victory, then God must be found revealed in Jesus 
Christ. For that is not necessarily so. This admission and recogni- 
tion can be made and still thisrevelation be denied. The individual 
can realize his ultimate ideal only in a universal reign of moral 
ideas; and so Ritschl forms his view of the kingdom of God. Itis 
that the individual makes his own personal ideal identical with that 
of the universal moral community. That is the whole of it. In 
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order to do this he needs faith in the all-directing divine provi- 
dence. But these are only meagre outlines of what the Christian 
faith teaches of the complete surrender of the personal will. Christ 
revealed the world ideal of God, proclaimed the kingdom of God 
and established the Church of the subjects of the kingdom. Christ 
preéxisted ideally in the counsel of God and is the Personality in 
which God fully reveals Himself to man and holds mankind in view. 
Inasmuch as Christ’s disposition of mind is the same as God’s, 
Christ receives the predicate of Deity, by which, however, there is 
no thought of any constitution of nature, the Scripture admittedly 
teaching the contrary. The old doctrine of man’s nature is declared 
to be, in its origin, from heathen philosophy. In place of the An- 
selmic- Reformation theory of satisfaction is put the view that Christ 
is the archetypal realization of the perfect moral personality. In 
the case of Schleiermacher and others, e. g., Beyschlag, this view 
has grown up in the pantheistic soil of a passion for a perfect 
humanity. In Ritschl’s case it is rationalism that has produced this 
humanity ideal. 

But the truth is, Christ is beyond all things Mediator and Sin- 
bearer, and when He calls Himself the Son of Man He designates 
thereby the point of His deepest humiliation. Only as Christ drains 
the dregs of the cup of God’s wrath does He restore the Church to the 
image of God. And yet of all this Ritschl knows nothing. Accord- 
ing to him Christ is before all else Teacher. He teaches us to 
recognize the moral purpose God has for the world as His own self- 
purpose, wherein He gives us proof of His own love and of God’s. 
But what does Ritschl understand by love? Simply the making of 
another’s purpose one’s own purpose. Never has there been given a 
colder and more comfortless definition of love than this. And this 
icy, scholastic chill pervades the entire system. Christ admonishes 
us to a trust in God, to a submissive patience. He teaches us to ful- 
fill our calling as a calling which has been appointed us by God. 
Trust in God, fidelity in calling, and love to man sum up God’s 
revelation of Himself in Christ. What a poor, miserable poverty- 
stricken Triad! Worse even than the God, Liberty and Immortality 
of Rationalism. 


But we cannot help asking ourselves where, all this while, is the 
idea of sin? Ritschl treats to be sure of justification and atone- 
ment; but sin, according to Ritschl, is simply the placing before 
one’s self as one’s self-destination something else than the kingdom 
of God. And since this kingdom of God is first revealed in Christ, 
all sin outside its bounds is simply ignorance. Especially is there 
no such thing as original sin. Sin is with us purely voluntary. 
29 
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Even our bias towards the bad is not instinctive. To besure Moses 
and Paul teach the contrary. “Thou hast set our secret sins in the 
light of thy countenance,” says the old Lawgiver in his Psalm of 
Life, while throughout the Epistle to the Romans sin is always con- 
sidered as that which rules over man, whether he knows of it 
through the law or not. Here is where the whole shallowness of 
Ritschl’s system shows itself. Everything is evaporated into pure, 
human, rationalistic ideas. 

The true knowledge of sin comes, according to Ritschl, only 
through the gospel. Butthe Heidelberg Catechism asks, “ Whence 
knowest thou thy misery?” and its auswer is: “Out of the Law of 
God.” Since all sin outside of the gospel is simple ignorance, it 
can all be forgiven. But how? Simply through man’s bringing 
his will into harmony with the will of God—in other words, simply 
through his self-correction. The forgiveness of sin issues immedi- 
ately upon man’s exercising trust in God. Christ proclaims forgive- 
ness to those who bring themselves into agreement with God’s pur- 
pose in the world. As the Ideal Man Christ guarantees in Himself 
the true relation to God. According to Ritschl justification is, at 
the same time, atonement, since whoever reforms himself is recon- 
ciled toGod. The glaring contradictions to the teachings of the 
Church exhibited by all this are evident. 

Assurance of salvation is, according to Ritschl, simply a mysti- 
cal fantasy. A consciousness of justification is a pure hallucination. 
“ Justification and atonement apply only to the Church as a whole 
and to the individual only as he includes himself in the Church.” 
There is, however, absolutely “no Church unless the individuals per- 
sonally are awakened and justified. Every union of the individual 
with Christ is an imagined private relationship.” The essence of 
the atonement doctrine is, according to Ritschl, the statement that 
God does not need to be reconciled to man since He is Eternal Love, 
but man must be reconciled to God if he is to place himself in har- 
mony with the purpose of God. Sanctification does not proceed 
from justification. It is already realized before justification takes 
place—in the resolve to be one with God. Sanctification flows from 
the moral purposing of the individual which results from the motive 
of love. 

The religious determination of our purpose is to promote liberty 
and a control over the world, not to consider evil as punishment and to 
view the kingdom of God as the highest good. In this consists also 
eternal life. The moral determination of our purpose is a voluntary 
life of love. These religious and moral determinations of our pur- 
pose are so intimately connected that the latter, like the former, 
has its starting point in trust on God. Of divine graces which flow 
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from the forgiveness of sin, Ritschl knows nothing. The will ac- 
complishes everything of itself, as through Christ’s instruction it 
puts itself in the right relation to God. This is the old morality of 
the Rationalists. 

But what place in all this system does Christ hold? He teaches 
us of what is in God and in God as a matter of course. He gives 
us nothing—He stands over against us—we can only gaze upon Him. 
“The substance of the whole system is: Exercise trust in God so will 
you be reconciled with Him and be fitted to serve Him in the world. 


Ritschl’s line of thought has the formal appearance of being posi- 
tive, but materially it is negative and rationalistic. He denies the 
introduction of all transcendental factors. Everything resolves itself 
into subjective psychologic ideas—into conceptions of moral value 
and acts of the will. Everything develops itself naturally. At first 
we had a perfectly free will; now we are under the power of pure 
empirical necessities. At first there was entire rejection of natural 
religion; now there is nothing but nature. 

But if the finality of his system is psychology and empiricism, 
how can the revelation of God in Christ be held to be supernatural ? 
It cannot be; it must lose this character. To this conclusion a 
disciple of Ritschl’s in Bonn, Wilhelm Bender, has come (formerly 
in the theological faculty, but latterly in the philosophical). Ben- 
der delivered an offensive discourse at the time of the Luther festival 
in 1883, which brought him the thanks of the Liberals. He after- 
wards published a book, Das Wesen der Religion und die Gesetze 
der Kirchenbildung (1883), in which he explained all religion as 
simply an expedient for overcoming the necessary evil of existence 
—a pure illusion of mankind. He broke down the supernatural 
gateway with which Ritschl had adorned his naturalism. 

According to Ritschl, there is no such thing as mysticism. The 
divine Spirit cannot come into contact with the human spirit—by 
which indeed the whole heart of theology, the personal communion 
of the soul with God, is destroyed. How, then, can there be any- 
thing supernatural in Christ? Ritschl, in his system, has laid aside 
all questions concerning the knowledge of God from creation, con- 
cerning the knowing of God by the natural man, and concerning the 
connection of theology with the knowledge of nature. Yet, never- 
theless, these remain important questions. 

Over against these assertions of Ritschl’s stands the truth: 1. That 
God reveals Himself in nature, as well as in Christ. 2. That every 
man is convinced of the existence of God, even when he denies it. 
3. That Christ witnesses to an eternal metaphysical existence of Him- 
self as well as of the Holy Spirit, and that these statements of His are of 
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the utmost importance to the needs of salvation. Faith in an eternal 
salvation rests upon the eternal worth of the personalities of Christ 
and the Holy Spirit. 4. That all dogmatic systems must be taken 
from the Scriptures, and that the Scriptures are richer than all per- 
sonal experience. The Word is not to be dissected and disposed of 
according to experience; but rather experience is to be enriched 
through the Word. 5. That there is no reconciliation without satis- 
faction; that satisfaction is a propitiating of the divine wrath; and that 
wrath and punishment and judgment are fearful realities. 6. That 
justification is a direct result of reconciliation and is the judicial 
declaration of the sinner’s conformity to the law of God. From it 
alone springs sanctification. 7. That there is a personal communion 
with God and with Christ. Petition has an equal right with thanks- 
giving. 8. That all connection with the unseen universe is mystical, 
hidden, beyond our comprehension and our finding out. 9. That all 
inward genuinely divine experiences go out beyond mere psychologic 
empiricism. Christianity is from beginning to end miraculous. It 
does not proceed from nature, and cannot be explained by nature. 
It might seem strange that so void and vacant a system as Ritschl’s, 
which undervalues the foundation truths of Christianity, should have 
won to itself so great applause. But we must consider the following 
facts: 1. At the time of Ritschl’s advent, speculative theology had 
produced a general weuriness and dissatisfaction. 2. Experimental 
knowledge of the Scripture had more and more died away. Every- 
thing was considered only in a historic-empirical way. 8. A most 
vigorous propaganda was made in Ritschl’s behalf. Zealous disciples 
everywhere trumpeted abroad his name and his writings. It is ab- 
solutely beyond all understanding how any one should ever place a 
dogmatician like Ritschl along with Luther. And yet it was the 
cry with these disciples, “Luther and Ritschl! They are the 
ones!” A man who does away with all petitionary prayer, who 
igaores the resurrection and the ascension of Christ, who denies even 
the Holy Ghost—a man who takes in his theology positions like 
these—such a man like Luther! What a fearful perversion! But 
by no rehabilitation of Kant can a reformation in theology be 
brought about. The interest in Ritschl is already beginning to fall 
away. He had a most extensive acquaintance with books and con- 
siderable acuteness of thought; but he failed in richness of ideas and 
beyond all else in the Scriptural spirit. His exegesis is largely one 
blow after another in the face of Scripture. The Bible must say 
what Ritsch] will have it say. Otherwise coercive measures are 
undertaken. Paul and the disciples of the Lord fell into errors, but 
not Ritschl. In the same way he treated the history of Pietism, which 
he stands by the side of old Monkery and lashes in its many weak- 
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nesses—a history after a rationalistic model and often with a fanciful 
search after faults and failings—a historian possessed of a great 
knowledge of facts, but without a love for what he writes about. 
One of the sharpest opponents of Ritschl is Stihelin, mentioned 
above. He shows that Ritschl’s theology leads to pure Nihilism. God 
is all Love—ndthing else. His love consists in His making His own 

-self-purpose the purpose for the world. But if the purpose for the 
world is His own, He cannot be any longer Love ; for this is simply 
loving Himself. And since the personality of God proceeds from 
His love, this also fails, God is merely Will, and Will that scarcely 
distinguishes itself from the unconscious Will of Schopenhauer. 
If God Himself is unknowable, then we have from Him simply works ; 
and we do not know how these works are related to person. Are 
the attributes of God the mere phenomena of an unknown thing? 

Then these phenomena finally disappear with the thing itself. 


V. Ritscuu’s ScHOOL. 


There are to be distinguished in Ritschl’s school a right and a left 
side. The left is represented by Bender, of Bonn; the right by 
Kaftan, of Berlin, and Hiring, of Gottingen, while between the two 
sides stand Hermann of Marburg and A. Harnack of Berlin. Her- 
mann, in his Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott (1886), asserts that 
all so-called immediacy of communion with God is anti-Christian, 
since all assurance of communion mediates itself entirely through 
the impression of the historical Person Jesus. He declares also that 
the authority of the Scripture principle is forever broken, and when 
that is once cut loose from, other ways must be sought out. Here 
then we have a new peculiarity of Ritschl’s school—rationalism 
uniting itself with critical radicalism. Some of Ritschl’s followers 
have here gone to the utmost extremes. 

The most talented follower of Ritschl is without question Harnack, 
of Berlin, who has given us in his Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte 
(1886-88, second edition) a book of great originality, with a knowl- 
edge of his subject that brings out much that is new, a fine gift of 
gathering together his material and a most interesting and enter- 
taining way of presenting it. He holds that dogma is the precipi- 
tate of Hellenism theologically elaborated. Yet, he says the theology 
of Athanasius represents a conservative development and a rescue of 
dogma from pagan misinterpretation. The Church is the great 
institute for conserving the ideas of Plato and Zeno. Much that 
Harnack has said is undoubtedly true. But if the whole idea of the 
Son of God is heathen and must be placed along with the deifying 
of the Caesars, we shall be compelled to surrender the Gospel of John 
to Alexandrianism. And that is fundamentally false. The Logos 
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idea of the Gospel of John is the pure product of Old Testament 
soil. It has nothing in common with Alexandrianism. To be sure 
the history of doctrine is in many ways a Christian coloring of 
heathenism ; nevertheless there are active in it true Christian ideas, 
such as that of the Trinity, that at last received a formulation 
which the Reformers also have recognized. ; 

Harnack takes an extremely radical position towards the New 
Testament. He warns against an overrating of the theology of Paul. 
He says that in all likelihood the introductory addresses of the 
Epistles were added to them later. He holds that the history of the 
Canon is so obscure that it is impossible to know how the Hast came 
into possession of many of the Catholic epistles. About the his- 
tory of the Canon he has fallen into a bitter conflict with Theodor 
Zahn, of Leipzig. Zahn conservatively maintains that the most im- 
portant parts of the New Testament were at the opening of the 
third century in general Church use, while Harnack holds that up 
to this time everything was in astate of flux. Harnack is inclined 
to say that Hebrews, at the time of its reception into the Canon, 
about 160 or 170 A.D., was fraudulently marked as an Epistle of 
Paul. Its introductory address, with the name of the true author, 
was removed and an artificial ending was affixed, consisting of some 
closing sentences with hints and allusions to Paul. But Zahn says 
Irenzeus within twenty years afterwards boasts of having a lectio sine 
falsatione. Is he an utter falsifier of facts? Harnack holds that to 
be possible; while Zahn maintains that he is trustworthy. 

If we here glance for a moment at Criticism, we are compelled to 
say that, as far as the New Testament is concerned, it is absolutely 
dead. It has produced nothing in the way of settled and established 
results—so that when recently the Epistle to the Galatians was 
rejected and the Revelation of John was torn to pieces by Vischer, 
Volter and Spitta, it was simply the last insane effort by which 
Criticism surrendered its position. The New Testament has come 
through the fire of a fearful attack and has remained the same as it 
was before. To be sure no one can fully repair the damage that has 
been done; but the Word is still the Word. All the New Testa- 
ment writings were produced by the end of the first century. They 
are not written with a tendency. They are not the outcome of party 
strife. These things even the Neologists are forced to admit. And 
to this same result Old Testament criticism must also come. 


VI. Tue Latest Discussions. 


As we proceed in the dogmatic debate, we come upon a book by 
Dr. th. Otto Dreyer, of Gotha, which has ploughed up a new dis- 
turbance. Itis entitled Undogmatisches Christenthum. Betrachtung 
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eines deutschen Idealisten (1888). The author speaks with ardor 
of the orthodox spirit of belief; but only in order to challenge it 
and abandon its dogma. Dogma is in fact simply a form of reflec- 
tive subjectivity. Assuch it can be dispensed with. Luther himself 
broke with ecclesiastical dogma as a thing which had grown lifeless. 
The progressive Christian subjectivity is to be the source and start- 
ing point of truth. When doctrine loses its power to satisfy the pos- 
tulates of the devout mind, then it has lost its life. What man 
finds in himself is of far more value than all doctrine. The old 
dogma stands in conflict with modern world-philosophy and is con- 
sequently to be laid aside. It is only of worth and value when it 
constitutes an expression of the inner personality which agrees with 
and corresponds to the conceptions of self-consciousness. The modern 
world is different from the world of former days. So away with 
dogma! Finally the author comforts himself in view of the inevit- 
able failure of his effort by saying: “If we accomplish nothing in 
the world, neither did Christ. If we are impractical idealists, so was 
He. If we perish, we simply die with Him, in order with Him to 
rise.” So the book closes with blasphemy. 

It would have won no great attention had not Julius Kaftan, 
professor of dogmatics in Berlin, entered into its discussion. He 
has given us the two books: Das Wesen der christlichen Religion 
(second edition, 1888) and Die Wahrheit der christlichen Religion 
(1889). But it isin his Glaube und Dogma. Betrachtungen iiber 
Dreyer’s undogmatisches Christenthum (1889), that he attacks this 
writer’s views.. He agrees with Dreyer that the dogma of to-day 
must be given up—that only so will the breach be healed which has 
broken its way through our whole culture. But in opposition to 
Dreyer he says that a Church without pure doctrine is impossible. 
How, then, are these two positions to be reconciled? Why, this 
way: Since the Reformers built up their theology in the scholastic 
system-forms, a new system-form will have to be adopted. This 
will bring about peace between science and faith, and should this 
peace be long in coming, truth can wait. Kaftan has an idea that 
when we look into the Most Holy Place of science, we can hear 
already utterances which allow us to infer that a change is going on. 
Kaftan must have a fine ear! It is a mere dream that science will 
yet be converted. Scripture says: “ Holy Father, the world knoweth 
thee not.” 

What Kaftan understands by the new dogma, he does not clearly 
say. It is to retain the essentials of the old dogma and yet to be 
absolutely separate from it. It is evident there is nothing here but 
confusion, pure and simple. In fact, Kaftan has felt that himself, 
and has answered his own views in his Brauchen wir ein neues 
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Dogma? (1890). He says the new dogma must be so constructed 
that it shall be a pure apprehending of truth, which shall appeal to 
the heart and the conscience. Truth compels belief from men. But 
truth must be formulated, and this formulation we are yet without. 
To be sure, we have truth in the Scriptures; but the knowledge of 
Scripture is forever changing. For example, formerly the doctrine 
of the Trinity was found in the Old Testament. Now they tell us 
there are only hints of the doctrine to be found there and that even 
in the New Testament we have no right to look for the later theo- 
logical speculation. It is thus evident that with Kaftan it is simply 
a question of laying the doctrine of the Trinity entirely aside. 
Kaftan holds that whereas the old dogma presupposes as the defini- 
tion of faith that it is according to its definition, simply a holding of 
a thing for true, it is much rather in reality trusting. This, however, 
is exactly what the Heidelberg Catechism, as well as all the Reform- 
ers, teach. To be sure, Kaftan says, the Reformers broke with the 
old Church; but they kept the old dogma. (But what dogma? 
Nothing but the Trinity and the atonement.) In their doctrine of 
Christ the historical life picture does not coincide with the dogma. 
It is only artificially adjusted to it. So the divine origin of Jesus, 
on which the old dogma rests, is not the chief thing in the Holy 
Scripture. It is only a subordinate matter. But what says the first 
chapter of John’s gospel, and the first chapter of Colossians, and the 
first chapter of Hebrews? The deity of Jesus a subordinate mat- 
ter when it is the source of all life! It is rather the foundation 
ground on which everything rests. Kaftan holds that the preéxist- 
ence and the supernatural birth of Jesus have nothing to do with 
faith—have no worth or value for it. But the supernatural birth 
guarantees the sinlessness of Jesus. Is that not of worth and value 
to our faith? The new dogma is to concern itself merely with the 
historical Jesus and the revealed God. 

Against these deductions it is held that no mere formula can win 
mankind. The Reformers allowed the old symbols to remain since 
they found them in agreement with Scripture. Let go the underly- 
ing principle of Scripture and the result is undogmatic Christianity. 
The truth of it is, the new dogma is simply a concession to unbelief. 
To me these views of Kaftan appear pure trifling and so have Frank 
and Stiihelin considered them in the Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

As we come now to the close of our paper we give a short sketch 
of the dogmaticians who stand outside the Ritschlite circle. In 
Tiibingen there was formerly Beck, who held a peculiar position, 
claiming to teach a pure Biblicism.and yet, at the same time, em- 
phasizing free will and changing the justifying of the sinner into a 
making of him righteous; and also in his pneumatism and realism 
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treating the ideas of Scripture after the manner of theosophic errors. 
Beck is now dead and in his place is Robert Kiibel, who has given us 
Das christliche Lehrsystem nach der H. Schrift (1873); Ueber den 
Unterschied zwischen der positiven und der liberalen Richtung 
(1881), and Ueber das Wesen und die Aufgabe einer bibelgliubigen 
Theologie (1889). He has also written a most useful commentary 
on Matthew. Kiibel says the Bible contains a definite system of 
truth, and the task of theology is to reproduce it. With that state- 
ment it is impossible to do anything else than agree. But Calvin 
had already accomplished this reproduction in his Jnstitutio. His 
purpose in that work was to give nothing but the Biblical system of 
truth. But Kiibel holds that this was first done by Bengel and 
Beck. He goes beyond these Wiirtembergers, however, in a full 
recognition of the human element in the Bible. The Bible, he holds, 
must be understood as a historical document. But in that case it 
can contain no system. That will have to be constructed out of it 
by science as it enters into the Bible’s life and spirit. All of Scripture 
is not understood; nevertheless through what is understood we have 
come to learn the pious wisdom of waiting for the understanding of 
the rest—which is very well said. In the Scripture the ethical-reli- 
gious and the scientific sides are ever coming closer together. He 
who has had no experience in the Scripture is beyond the possibility 
of understanding it. “I can never forget,” says Kiibel, “what 
Beck said to me one day as we were talking about commentaries on 
the Psalms: ‘What do mere learned scholars understand of a book 
that was written for suffering humanity ?’” It is evident that Kii- 
bel’s book contains good ideas. As far as the Bible is concerned we 
must ever remain scholars and learners. That alone gives us in 
reference to it ripeness and freedom of thought. But itis marvelous 
how, with such intelligent views Kiibel can make the concessions he 
does to Criticism. He does not go along with Keil and Hengsten- 
berg. He yields rather a great deal to the objections against the 
Bible. That is a weakness, Apart from that, however, he is to-day 
in Germany the theologian from which most may be learned. 

In Erlangen, as we have already said, there is Reinhold Frank— 
who, now that Ritsch] is dead, is looked upon as the most important 
dogmatician in the land. He opposes predestination, and along with 
others has issued a Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, whose object is to 
combat this doctrine as it is held by Walther in America and Kohl- 
briigge in Germany. Frank takes as his starting point the experi- 

ence of the new birth. Subject and object are, according to him, 
the new man. This new man has as facts of his immanent (experi- 
mental) knowledge, his own nature as sinner and as righteous and 
his hope; as facts of his transcendental (super-experimental) know]- 
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edge, God's being and the God-Man. In relation to him stand the 
objects of the natural life. The system of conviction proceeds from 
below ; the system of truth from above and concerns the development 
of a divine humanity under the three points of view of generation, 
degeneration and regeneration. Lately Frank has added to his other 
works a System der Sittlichkeit (1884-87)—that is, the spiritual 
organism of the present life and being of the Christian as a man of 
God. We see that Frank does not start from the Scripture, but 
rather from the consciousness of faith which is possessed by the new- 
born soul. As opposed to Ritschl, Frank has written Ueber die 
kirchliche Bedeutung der Theologie A. Ritschl’s (1888). 

From Martin Kohler, of Halle, has appeared Die Wissenschaft 
der christlichen Lehre von dem evangelischen Grundartikel aus, im 
Abrisse dargestellt (1887, ff.). Kohler combines in one, apologetics, 
dogmatics and ethics. He goes back to faith or the Christian 
consciousness, which, however, rests upon the reality of the Scrip- 
ture. Faith connects itself mostly with the Scripture and the 
Church’s testimony in the doctrine of justification, from which doc- 
trine Kohler takes his start. From the consciousnes of reconcilia- 
tion with God, secured through justification, the spiritual eye looks 
out into the past, the present and the future. Apologetics considers 
the presupposition of justifying faith. Dogmatics takes up its sub- 
ject matter. Ethics treats of its activity. The style of the book is 
heavy and clumsy and we make our way with difficulty through its 
pages. 

All the German dogmaticians of our century have combatted Cal- 
vinism, founded though it is on the Word of God. They start from 
the self-sufficiency of fallen man. That is their fundamental error. 
There is only a small Reformed school in Germany, that of Kohl- 
briigge and Wickelhaus. The latter has given us the only Re- 
formed theology of our century. I venture to refer also to my own 
Vorlesungen iiber biblische Dogmatik (Halle, Fricke, 1884), which 
unfortunately are incomplete.* With a general caution against 
recent German theology, I close my paper. 

A. ZAHN, 


STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


* A sketch of the German theology of this century may be found in my book : 
Abriss einer Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche in Deutschland im 19ten Jahr- 
hundert (2. Aufl., 1888). 




















VI. 
TOLSTOI AS A REFORMER. 


HAT intellectual and esthetic public in Europe and America 
which, like its prototype in Athens of old, spends its time in 
nothing else but either to hear or to tell some new thing, having ex- 
hausted all nearer possibilities of sensation, has of late betaken 
itself for the stimulus of its jaded appetite to the study of that 
strange, mysterious civilization, newly emerging from barbarism, 
which in the land of the Slavs, with the pulsating and puissant force, 
the indomitable self-assertion and the impregnable self-confidence of 
a new race, is shaking its locks and gathering its sinews for a mighty 
struggle with the old nationalities and the old order, political, social, 
intellectual, that it believes itself destined to supersede. This new 
study fascinates alike the littérateur and the economist. Both these, 
like Magi watching for a new sunrise, turn their faces to this new 
East, looking with mingled curiosity and expectation for the appear- 
ance of something not only strange but great; the one for some 
great creative genius to which it may bow in homage, the other for 
some new principle which shall revolutionize the social order, and 
from its ruin evolve a new and better civilization. 

These two lines of study and expectation converge to no small 
extent upon the same individuals. For it is the natural result of 
the political unrest through which Russia is now passing, that even 
her novelists, her dramatists, her artists, cannot withdraw their minds 
from the study of political and social problems. Thus the novels 
of Tchernuischewski and Dostoyevski are in part works of imagi- 
nation, in part treatises on political economy. But the most con- 
spicuous example of the union of these two characters, the writer 
and the reformer, in one man, and that one a man of character as 
winning and sincerity as deep as his genius is undeniably great, is 
the one whose name stands at the head of this article, Count Leo 
Tolstoi. It is, however, in the later and nobler of these two charac- 
ters alone, viz., as a Reformer, that he will here be spoken of. 

Count Leo Nikolayevitch Tolstoi was born August 28, 1828, in 
the Russian department of Tula. He was, it would seem, the 
youngest of five children, At the age of two he was left motherless, 
and when he was nine his father died, leaving the orphan family to 
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the care of an aunt, by whom he was brought up. He studied in 
the University of Kazan from the age of fifteen to eighteen, left it 
without graduating, served in the army through the Crimean war, 
rose rapidly and distinguished himself in the siege of Sevastopol, 
resigned his commission, traveled in Germany and Italy, and for the 
rest lived largely upon his estate in the country where he busied 
himself constantly with efforts to improve the condition of the peas- 
antry. In 1862, he married the daughter of a German physician, 
with whom his union has been most happy, and who has borne him 
thirteen children, eight of whom are living. . 

His literary life began in his youth with a series of War Sketches, 
which attracted wide attention. His first romances, UAtldhood, Boy- 
hood, Youth, and The Cossacks, published during his military ser- 
vice in the Caucasus and more or less autobiographical in character, 
established on enduring foundations a literary reputation speedily 
enhanced to a fame that overleaped all boundaries of nationality 
and language by the two great novels of his mature period (for great 
they certainly are both in bulk and in power), War and Peace and 
Anna Karénina. 

With the appearance of the last of these in 1878, his career as a 
novelist (though not as a writer) came to an abrupt end. At the 
zenith of his intellectual power, we behold him, a man of fifty, turn- 
ing deliberately aside into a new path. The romancer has turned 
pedagogue and preacher. To understand this sudden transforma- 
tion, we must go back to his youth and trace the progress of his 
inner life, as he has laid it bare in the vivid pages of his spiritual 
autobiography, My Confession. 

University life made short work with the formal religious teach- 
ings of his childhood. From the age of sixteen he ceased to pray 
and abandoned all faith beyond a vague confidence in some unde- 
fined possibility of perfection. In short he became, in his own 
words, “a Nihilist, in the proper acceptation of that word, not a 
revolutionary socialist, but a man who believed in nothing.” Thus 
enlightened and emancipated he gave free rein to his hot, youthful 
blood, and plunged without restraint into the vices of the corrupt 
aristocracy to which he belonged, vices which his serious works so 
fearlessly unveil and which his novels but too vividly portray. What 
else could we expect of a fatherless and motherless boy, without a 
faith, and whose environment may be judged by the fact that his 
own aunt, “a really good woman,” as he parenthetically assures us, 
with seemingly unconscious satire, avowed to him that her highest 
ambition for him was to see him involved in an intrigue with a 
married woman, since “there was nothing like a liaison of that sort 
to form a young man’s manners.” 
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Meantime he pursued his vague ideal of perfection, Goethelike, 
along the path of self-culture. But the moral earnestness of his na- 
ture, which reflects itself in all his works, even those of his hot 
youth, was too deep not to reiict terribly from these excesses, and to 
recoil bitterly from the empty rewards of satisfied vanity and ambi- 
tion. The questions “Why?” and “Of what use?” haunt him 
continually, and sink him at last in an abyss of the gloomiest pessim- 
ism. “Solomon, Schopenhauer, and I” form a triad whom he con- 
stantly groups together as having reached the same conclusion touch- 
ing the worthlessness and misery of life. For years the thought of 
suicide is constantly before his mind as the only rational step to take ; 
yet he lacks the courage to take it. He tries to satisfy his craving 
for a rational object of life by saying to himself that his mission is 
to teach others. But when he asks himself, What have I to teach ? 
he is compelled to answer that he does not know. 

In the midst of this darkness and despair there is a struggle after 
faith in God. Light and darkness, faith and doubt, long wrestle for 
the mastery in his soul, but at length faith’s triumph is complete. 
“ A voice seemed to cry within me, .... ‘To know God and to 
live are one. God is life. Live to seek God and life will not be 
without Him.’ And stronger than ever rose up life within and 
around me; and the light that then shone never left me again.” 

Thus he has at last escaped from the abyss of doubt and his feet are 
on solid ground. But the question, “ Whither?” still awaits an an- 
swer. There is a God; therefore life is worth living, if it be lived 
according to the will of God. But how know that will? Light 
upon this question first breaks upon his mind from the Sermon on 
the Mount; and it leads to a crisis in his experience which, whether 
it be judged by its suddenness, its completeness, the intensity of feel- 
ing which attended it, or by the revolution in his life which resulted 
from it, is fairly entitled to be called a conversion, although certainly 
not of the evangelical sort. His whole view of life was revolution- 
ized. Old things passed away, and all things became new. In his 
own words: “ What I once wished for I wished for no longer, and 
I began to desire what I had never desired before. What had once 
appeared to me right now became wrong, and the wrong of the past 
I beheld as right.” 

The cause of this change he defines as a new understanding of the 
doctrine of Jesus, and the effect of it, that his soul, once filled with 
despair of life and fear of death, is now full of happiness and peace ; 
and the story of this experience, involving an exposition of that 
interpretation of the teaching of Jesus which led to it, is toldin My 
Religion, published in 1884. 

This conversion is worthy of our most careful study. Few con- 
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versions in Christian lands are attested by a moral revolution so 
complete, or by personal sacrifices so great. Had it been wrought 
by the acceptance of Christ’s doctrine as evangelical Christians un- 
derstand it, we should point to it as the manifest work of the Holy 
Spirit. But it was wrought upon a man who believes in no Holy 
Spirit and no necessity for His work, to whom the evangelical faith 
is a jumble of absurdities, Jesus a mere man like himself, personal im- 
mortality a delusion, and to whom the whole gospel is summed up in 
five ethical precepts relating solely to man’s duty to his fellow-man. 

Parallel with this intense wrestling with the individual problem 
of life and death, there had been going on in this great human heart 
a wrestling equally intense with social problems. As a landed pro- 
prietor he is brought perforce into daily contact with the misery of 
the Russian peasantry, crushed to earth under an ever-increasing bur- 
den of exacting toil, ruinous interest, oppressive taxes, and unrelieved 
and almost inconceivable ignorance. As a citizen of Moscow, and 
particularly as a census-officer, he is brought face to face with the 
far more degraded and hopeless poverty of the city proletariat. His 
heart is oppressed, his conscience appalled, by the contrast between 
that wretchedness—only the more shocking to him because of the 
moral degradation with which he sees it to be bound up—and the 
useless luxury and aimless idleness of himself and his class. From 
a tour in the slums he goes home to his own dinner of five courses, 
served by two lackeysin white vests, with small stomach for the meal. 

In 1882, he takes advantage of his official connection with the 
census of Moscow to set on foot a comprehensive scheme for the 
amelioration of poverty. It ends only in failure and chagrin. Con- 
vinced thus of the necessity for a radical revolution in social ideals 
and relations, he boldly resolves to take the first step himself. All 
this he has fully set forth in a third book, What to Do, published in 
1885. Somewhere between these dates, 1882 and 1835, it was, that 
the Count renounced the city, and retired to his estate, and there 
proceeded to reduce to practice his religious and social principles in 
that new mode of life, the fame of which has gone even farther than 
the renown of his genius. 


What, now, are these principles, and what is this life? Let it be 
remembered that the three books from which the former are to be 
gathered have all fallen, in whole or in part, under the ban of the 
Russian censorship of the press; that in their complete form they 
circulate in Russia only in manuscript, and are known to us only in 
foreign editions and English and French translations, which differ 
not only in clearness and fidelity but even in matter and arrange- 
ment. I have had but one English translation of each of these be- 
fore me, of the satisfactoriness of which I, of course, cannot judge. 
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Let it also be remembered that Tolstoi is a prolix and wordy writer, 
imaginative rather than logical, and disposed to present everything in 
the historical and biographical rather than the systematic form. The 
attempt to summarize his teachings may therefore fail in accuracy, 
as it must certainly fail to convey to one who has not read the books 
themselves the least impression of the deep earnestness, the force of 
presentation, the wealth and originality of illustration, and the large- 
hearted sympathy for blinded, struggling, suffering humanity, which 
breathes through the author’s own utterances. 

First of all, then, Tolstoi finds the corner-stone of his religion, as 
he found the turning-point of his life, in absolute submission to the 
authority of Jesus, as to one who was the Truth, and who promul- 
gated the eternal law, the will of God, the absolute rule of life, in 
its final form. Though he recognizes in Jesus only a man, and in 
the gospels only uninspired records of what that man said and did, no 
misgiving appears to cross his mind either as to the authority of the 
teachings or the trustworthiness of the record. Both seem suffi- 
ciently guaranteed for him by the absolute reasonableness of the doc- 
trine, when once understood. Jesus is to be obeyed unquestioningly, 
because Jesus taught the perfect and only reasonable rule of life. 

It is in the Sermon on the Mount that this rule of life, which 
formed the whole substance of Jesus’ doctrine, is fully set forth, in 
five commandments, which are to be literally interpreted and liter- 
ally obeyed. Each of these commandments is in some sense a rever- 
sal of the law of Moses, and the key to all is found in the central 
precept, ‘‘ Resist not evil; ” in other words, in the doctrine of com- 
plete self-sacrifice. These commandments are as follows: 

I. Be not angry; live in peace with all men. 

II. Do not commit adultery, t. e., be true for life to the partner 
with whom you were first united in cohabitation (for this, not any 
civil or ecclesiastical ceremony, is real marriage), and seek no divorce 
for any cause. (This interpretation has been since modified into a 
prohibition of all sexual relations.) 

III. Take no oath, of any kind, political, military, or judicial. 
Never bind yourself to do the will of another. 

IV. Resist not evil. Neither use nor invoke furce of any kind as 
a protection against wrong. Whatever any one demands of you, 
give it. 

V. Love all men as brothers ; the “enemies” whom we are to 
love meaning foreigners, those of another nationality. 

Or, as he elsewhere summarizes the five precepts: “ Be not angry, 
Do not commit adultery, Take no oaths, Resist not evil, Do not make 
war.” 

These precepts are as binding upon society, upon the State, as 
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upon the individual. The State must neither resist crime nor pun- 
ish it. Courts of justice are forbidden by the precept, “ Judge not ;” 
prisons and every form of penal infliction by the command of un- 
limited forgiveness; and capital punishment, still more the taking 
of life in war even for defense, is wanton murder. This, it will be 
seen, is nonresistance carried to its utmost limit. And the reason 
for it is that violence provokes violence, resistance invites retalia- 
tion. It is useless to oppose evil by evil, ¢.¢., by force. Evil can 
only be overcome by good, ¢. e., by yielding, by self-abnegation. This 
duty of nonresistance is as absolute in the case of wrong to others 
as toone’sself. When, for instance, Mr. Kennan, fresh from witness- 
ing the horrors of Siberian penal administration, visited the Count 
in 1886, he detailed to the latter an instance that had been reported 
to him of horrible brutality to a refined young woman of the politi- 
cal exiles, and finally said: “Count, if that had been your daughter, 
and she had thrown herself, bleeding, defenseless, half-naked, into 
your arms and appealed for protection, would you have refused to 
interfere by force?” After a moment or two of silence, he replied : 
“ Even in that case violence would not be justifiable,” and gave his 
reason, that thus a new centre of evil would be created which would 
sow broadcast new seeds of violence and strife. To the argument 
that to live by this rule would make one the prey of the vivlent, 
he answers: “ Men do not kill even a dog who serves them and is 
useful to them, much less a man.” ‘To the argument that govern- 
ments would not tolerate the refusal to take the oath and to bear arms, 
he replies: “ You cannot imprison a whole nation.” Before passive 
resistance, unlimited and unwearied, any government is powerless. 
To the argument that for one alone to attempt to practice this rule 
would be to throw his life away a useless sacrifice, he answers: 
“Men will never do right till some one shows them the way. If 
one leads, others will follow. Even if he loses his life in showing 
the way, he is saved; for he has thus lived to some purpose.” 

This brings us to the second great point in his interpretation of 
Christ’s doctrine, salvation. This, with Tolstoi, is not life hereafter, 
not personal immortality. If there is such a thing, Jesus never 
taught it. When appealed to by the Pharisees and Sadducees He 
distinctly denied a resurrection, telling them that they misunder- 
stood the whole subject, and that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob lived 
in God, not in a continued personal existence. He never once fore- 
told His own resurrection. He told His disciples that He should be 
delivered to the Jews and be killed, and after that, He, ¢. e., His doc- 
trine, would become established. The words daiernu: and éyepw, 
which He uses in this connection, mean, the former to establish, the 
latter to awake, to rouse one self. Neither oné means to resuscitate, 
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to raise from the dead, unless followed by the express words, 47d or 
éx vexodv. To have encouraged belief in a personal immortality 
would have been to confirm the very error by which men are led 
astray, that the individual, personal life is a good in itself. On the 
contrary this life is only loss. He who lives for himself perishes. 
“ Eternal life is the universal life of humanity, past, present, and to 
come.” He who enters his own life into that life by living for 
others, and so making it a part of the force that is bearing men on 
towards good, wins eternal life, is saved. He who by living for him- 
self cuts himself off from that life perishes. Hence the less we think 
about prolonging our individual life beyond the grave the better. 
The condition of this salvation is repentance, 7. e., the lifting up in 
ourselves of “the son of man,” in other words, our own true man- 
hood in its filial relation to God. 

The perversion of this simple doctrine began with Paul, who “but 
imperfectly understood ” it, and “ preached a metaphysico-cabalistic 
theory entirely foreign to the doctrine of Jesus.” It has been car- 
ried still farther by the Church, for whose system of doctrine, with 
its Trinity, its fall of man, original sin, vicarious atonement, new 
birth, heaven and hell, Tolstoi has only ridicule and caricature. The 
Church is now on the side of war, on the side of the oath, on the side 
of courts and governments and property, and therefore, though once 
useful, has outlived its day, and is now the chief obstacle to the 
spread of the true doctrine. 

Such is the “ Religion” of Tolstoi, as set forth in the book so 
named. If it leaves unanswered many questions, he promises to 
answer these more fully in the new Translation of the Gospels, with 
commentary and concordance of his own, on which he has been at 
work for the last six years. 

Meantime there is a new social gospel also, wrapped up, perhaps, 
in germ in this religious doctrine, but unfolded more fully in What 
to Do. The faith of this gospel seems to lie in two propositions: 
that money ts an evil, and that physical labor is a duty. The vices 
of the rich and the miseries of the poor are alike traceable to the 
desire of men to accumulate the means of living in luxury and idle- 
ness. By means of money, which in theory represents the result of 
labor, but in fact more often the result of robbery, they are enabled 
to do this. Men wrest from others in war and in other ways vastly 
more than they could earn by their own labor. They become rich, 
they live in luxury and wantonness, they despise work as a badge of 
inferiority ; the poor envy this luxury, they strive to reach it for 
themselves, they leave the tilling of the soil which yields them 
bread and crowd to the cities, with their unwholesome air, their 


many temptations, and their costlier life, to get more money. They 
30 
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thus become practically slaves to others, instead of living inde- 
pendent lives as tillers of the soil. ‘The root of every slavery is the 
use of the labor of others; and hence the compelling others to it is 
founded indifferently on my right to the slave, or on my possession 
of money, which is indispensable to him.” Thus money isa form 
of impersonal slavery, which retains all the oppressive features of 
serfdom, while destroying those humaner features growing out of 
the personal relations of master and serf. Hence, as, when himself 
a slave-holder, he quieted his conscience by exercising his authority 
as little as possible, so now he quiets it by using money as little as 
possible, first by reducing his wants in food, clothing and style of 
living to the simplest possible terms, and then by supplying those 
wants as far as may be with his own hands. 

On the other hand, physical labor, which all are striving to 
get away from, is a first law of life, a law which cannot be vio- 
lated without loss to ourselves and to others. “No matter what a 
man may have assumed to be his vocation . . . . the duty of a rea- 
sonable man is to take part in the struggle with nature for the sus- 
tenance of his own life and that of others. This obligation is the 
first of all, because what people need most of all is their life; and 
therefore in order to defend and instruct the people and render their 
lives more agreeable, it is requisite to preserve that life itself; while 
‘my refusal to share in the struggle, my monopoly of the labors of 
others, is equivalent to annihilation of the lives of others.” It is 
this “annihilation of the lives of others” which is to him the evil 
of the political economist’s vaunted division of labor. He, too, be- 
lieves in the division of labor, but in a division of labor which 
is voluntary, because seen to be for the mutual advantage, not in a 
division of labor which ensures to a few all the advantages of enlighten- 
ment and mental development, while condemning others to a hope- 
less round of servile and narrowing toil, endured only from stringent 
necessity. The man who seeks to evade this primeval law of toil, 
like the woman who seeks to evade the primeval law of child-bear- 
ing, on whom he is (or was, till his latest discovery of the sin of 
marriage) equally severe, receives in himself that recompense of 
his error which is meet, pines in the hot-house life of the city, and 
vainly squanders his unrighteous pelf upon physicians, baths, jour- 
neys hither and yon in the vain pursuit of a vigor which a few hours 
of strenuous daily toil in the fields would have made his own with- 
out cost,—while at the same time he cuts himself off from the toil- 
ing masses of his fellows, narrows his sympathies, and so warps and 
dwarfs that very intellectual life in the interest of which physical 
labor was ostensibly renounced. 

If, on the other hand, the rich would simplify their wants and 
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supply them with their own hands, the temptations of idleness and 
luxury to every form of sensual vice would disappear, the provoca- 
tion of the poor to envy would cease, and noble and peasant, toiling 
side by side in the same fields, would understand each other and be 
drawn towards each other as brothers. And the intellectual man, 
so living, who should undertake to teach or preach to his fellows, 
would speak to them as one who understood them, and of whose 
sympathy they were assured, not as a being from a different world. 

Having evolved this theory of life, Count Tolstoi, with rare cour- 
age, has set himself to carry it into practice so far as may be done 
without imposing upon his wife and children, against their will, un- 
welcome conditions of life. This is a large reservation, it is true. 
But with a wife delicately nurtured and children some of them 
already grown up, who, while idolizing the husband and father, de- 
cline peremptorily to accept his theories, the difficulty of the situation 
was obviously immense. The Count now lives upon his country 
estate, and works with his own hands among his peasantry. His 
dress is substantially the peasant costume. He presented himself to 
Mr. Kennan in heavy, calf-skin boots, loose, almost shapeless trousers 
of coarse, home-spun linen, and a white cotton undershirt, without 
collar or neckerchief, to which, excusing himself for the purpose, he 
presently added a coarse, gray tunic of the same home-spun stuff, 
belted with a wide black strap. His own apartments are plain 
almost to bareness in their appointments, though the family apart- 
ments are handsomely furnished, and his wife and daughters dress with 
the accustomed elegance of their station. Financial affairs he turns 
over to his wife and sons, to the latter of whom he has legally con- 
veyed his estate. And they, it must be acknowledged, manage them 
thriftily enough. He lives on terms of affectionate familiarity with 
the peasants who are still tenants upon the estate, and who regard 
their “barin” with affectionate devotion. His day he divides, in 
the order named, between hard labor upon the farm, study and 
writing, his acquired trade of shoe-making, and social intercourse ; 
and he declares that so far from being thus unfitted for brain-work, 
he never worked with greater zest and freedom. 

This is Tolstoi, the Reformer. He attempts no propaganda. He 
writes, indeed, for the masses stories illustrating the teachings of 
Jesus as he understands them, and issued in the form of cheap tracts 
or leaflets for popular circulation. And no one knows Count Tol- 
stoi on his best side who has not read these Gospel Stories, in which 
the homely scenes of the daily life of peasant and artisan, portrayed 
with masterly simplicity and vividness, and often with deepest pathos, 
are imbued with the very spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, and made to 
interpret in terms which the humblest can understand and feel, his 
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great lessons of gentleness and patience, of peace and good-will. But 
he seeks no proselytes. The few disciples who gather around him 
have come of their own accord. Acting upon his own maxim that 
“truth in action is the only truth,” he seeks to make his life a con- 
tinued protest against the whole existing order in Church and 
State, a practical demonstration of a better way. 

What are we to think of such a reform, and of its outcome? 

First of all, it is impossible not to be deeply moved by the earnest- 
ness, the sincerity, the vast human sympathy of the man. As we 
read his books we are swept along by the current of bis burning 
protest against the world’s false standards of honor and shame, by 
his scathing arraignment of social sins, by his indictment of the cul- 
tured classes for the abuse of the talents entrusted to them; we are 
kindled by the glow of his enthusiasm for humanity, his love of 
nature, his joy in labor; our own selfish indifference is shamed and 
rebuked by the dogged persistence of his efforts to find some effec- 
tive way of bettering the condition of the poor and wretched; we 
are touched, even while we doubt, by his childlike faith in the essen- 
tial goodness of human nature. We may question and criticise, 
but we cannot help asking ourselves, Which of us, after all, lives as 
near to his own conviction of what Jesus really did mean? Which of 
us has sacrificed as much to convince his fellow-men of the sincerity 
of his desire to help them? If even his books make this impression, 
much greater is the impression of his personality upon those who 
visit him. His whilom aristocratic friends in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow may smile dubiously and whisper innuendoes anent his sin- 
cerity or his sanity, but those who go to see him, Americans or 
Russians, philosophers or reporters, are profoundly moved. 

It is to be said also that there is everything in the state of Rus- 
sian society itself to evoke just such a protest as this man’s life. 
In the presence of a social system made up of an aristocracy steeped 
in debauchery and trained by centuries of slave-holding to despise 
every form of physical labor as a degradation, and a peasantry sunk 
in abject ignorance and ground to the earth by taxes and usury, 
with practically nothing between, what should an earnest man do, 
who loves his fellows, but throw himself into the yawning chasm 
between these extremes in a sincere, even though desperate, effort 
to close it? In the presence of a church which emasculates by . 
its glosses well-nigh every precept of Christ, and for the price of 
a merely ritual conformity condones well-nigh every crime, what 
should a sincere man do but turn his back on the church, cut loose 
from interpreters, and betake himself to his own fresh study of the 
living words of Jesus of Nazareth? Tolstoi is but one of many 
founders of sects whom the condition of Russian state Christianity 
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has driven to this very thing, differing from the rest chiefly in the 
power of his genius and the breadth of his culture. 

At the same time, while we feel all this, while we reverence his 
earnestness and are rebuked by his example, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that his reform lacks logical basis and consistency, 
both on its religious and its economic side. Tolstoi is a man of 
great imagination, profound feeling, vigorous conscience, but of de- 
fective logical faculty. Interpreting the Sermon on the Mount with 
the minutest verbal literalism, he explains away the plainest words 
of the same teacher concerning His own person, concerning the new 
birth, concerning the hereafter, with a reckless resort to metaphor 
and symbolism from which every unbiased judgment must recoil, yet 
all with the most naive unconsciousness of inconsistency. Even his 
verbal exegesis is often grotesque, as when he insists on carrying the 
classic root-meaning of 04a, doctrine or opinion, into the New Testa- 
ment, where it never means anything but glory. He thus cuts the 
ground from under his own feet. Moreover, while affirming the ab 
solute authority of Jesus as a teacher, he leaves himself without the 
shadow of sanction for that authority. Why must we obey Jesus 
implicitly, we ask him, any more than Confucius, Buddha, or 
Mohammed? I must obey Jesus, he answers, because His rule of life, 
absolute nonresistance, commends itself to my reason. Very well, 
the objector may reply, but it does not commend itself to mine ; 
therefore I need not obey Him. He is illogical also in assuming, 
without any warrant in Christ’s words, against the teaching of other 
parts of the New Testament, and against the very idea of the State, 
that the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount apply to the State as 
well as to the individual. 

On the economic side also this reform lacks logical basis. We 
fee] that in fixing upon money as the cause of social inequalities he 
has missed his way. Does money often represent the product of 
robbery rather than of labor; so do flocks and herds, so do houses 
and clothing. What is there in this particular form of accumula- 
tion, rather than in any other, which should make it bear the blame 
of all that is out of joint in the social system? Were society to go 
back to a system of barter, while civilization would receive a check, 
riches and poverty, with the coercion of the poor man by the rich 
man which Tolstoi calls slavery, would still continue. Again, while 
we, as Americans and republicans, sympathize profoundly with this 
revolt from the false social standards which brand physical labor as 
degrading, we cannot but feel that there is some mistake in the theory 
of life which would make every one his own scullion and chamber- 
maid, ploughman and hod-carrier. There must, we are sure, be 
some better way of realizing the brotherhood of man than to wear 
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unpolished boots and an unstarched shirt. There is something ’of 
caricature, but something also of truth, in the Yankee’s criticism of 
Tolstoi’s theory: “Tolstoi says to the poor man, ‘You are my 
brother; let me live with you and be dirty.’ The Anglo-Saxon 
says to the poor man, ‘ You are my brother; live with me and be 
clean.’” Only we are forced to admit that this last is chiefly a 
pretty theory of what the Anglo-Saxon might say, but rarely does 
say to any real and practical purpose. 

This want of balance in Tolstoi’s teaching reveals itself yet more 
clearly in his latest and most unhappy utterance, Zhe Kreuzer Sonata, 
with its following commentary from the author’s pen. The Kreuzer 
Sonata, alas! what shall be said of it? The pleasantest thing by far 
would be to cover it with a mantle of charitable silence, were it not 
that it sheds so strong and painful a light upon Tolstoi’s claims as a 
reformer. This much indeed is to be said of it, that repulsive and 
detestable as it is, it is meant as a sermon, upon a text from the New 
Testament, duly cited and set down with chapter and verse, and that 
it conveys an honest and indignant, if coarse, rebuke, under which 
the conscience of many a man will wince, to the abuse and degra- 
dation of the marriage relation. But this must also be said, that the 
writing for such a purpose of such a book, and above all the arrival 
through its writing at such a conclusion—a conclusion at war with 
his whole previous teaching, since it makes absolute celibacy, in or 
out of wedlock, the demand of Jesus and the duty of every man 
and woman—puts the writer’s very sanity in doubt, and raises, be- 
sides, a serious question as to the fitness of a reformed rake, however 
deep his repentance, to lead a moral reform. His whole concep- 
tion of the relation of the sexes has been, it would seem, so hope- 
lessly smirched by his own past experiences, that he can no longer 
perceive any difference between wedded love and sensual lust, and 
finds no alternative but to pronounce God’s holy ordinance itself a sin. 

Another and still more fatal weakness of this reform is its lack 
of a spiritual basis. Like Edward Bellamy, Tolstoi builds his 
dream of social reconstruction upon the assumed inherent goodness 
and nobility of human nature. The new birth is not something 
which every man needs, but something of which every man is con- 
scious. He even reads that into the interview with Nicodemus. 
Men have only to be shown the right way and they cannot fail to 
take it. Divine help is unnecessary. Human reason can assert its 
control over the life. That is all. A correct ethical code, which 
shall show how to do this, is all the world needs. The hope of per- 
sonal immortality isa delusion and a snare, which the altruistic spirit 
will cheerfully relinquish. Alas! brave Count, you have reckoned 
without your host. A reform based upon these premises and 
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impelled only by these forces is doomed to be crushed like a shallop 
upon the pitiless reefs of human selfishness. 

Finally this reform is fatally hampered by its practical inconsis- 
tency. Christ's life, ike His garments, was woven without seam. It 
was all of one piece, consistent with itself and with the doctrine of 
which it was the perfect illustration. For all practical purposes the 
same may be said of His apostles; so also of Buddha, of Francis of 
Assisi, of George Fox. Not so with Count Tolstoi. He is incon- 
sistent. He knows it and confesses it frankly and pathetically. 
Denouncing property, he retains in his family the title to his ample 
domain, and permits them to collect its rents. Condemning fiction 
in general as “oil upon the fire of amorous sensuality,” and despis- 
ing his own novels as at least frivolous, if not mischievous, he still 
superintends new editions of them, and his family reap the profit. 
True, he says apologetically: “If I know the road home, and if I 
go along it drunk and staggering from side to side, does that prove 
that the road is not the right one? If it is not the right one, show 
me another. If I stagger and wander, come to my help and sup- 
port and guide me in the right path.” But though we may come 
to the help of a drunken man, we cannot trust him as a guide. We 
cannot even be sure that he knows the road. How can a man who 
confesses his inability to reiidjust his own life to his theory prevail 
with others to reiidjust theirs? 

Yet with all these drawbacks, there remains the indestructible 
power of a noble and unselfish life. For noble and unselfish the life 
of this man certainly is. Whatever its inconsistencies, it stands a 
perpetual rebuke that cannot be silenced to the religious formalism, 
the selfishness, the luxury, the idleness, the frivolity, the debauchery, 
of the life about him. That rebuke will be felt; it will bear fruit. 
Not only in Russia, but all over the world, thoughtful men are ask- 
ing themselves, Ought I to live as that man does? If not, why not? 
And what ts the true solution of the problem he is at least trying to 
solve? Such a man is not likely to become the founder of a sect, or 
the leader of a movement. He will be neither a Fox nor an Owen. 
But his life has in it a leaven of truth and of righteousness which, once 
entered into society, will work, silently perhaps, but deeply and 
widely, long after he is gone. Such a life is the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, summoning men to repentance, and so, even 
though not. as he thinks it or plans it, preparing the way of the 
Lord, making His paths straight. 


JoHN H. WoRcESTER, JR. 
Cuicago. 





VII. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE BARRIER ACT OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN 
ITS RELATION TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. A.* 


FREQUENT references have been made, in the course of discussions 
on the methods of amendment of the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, to the Barrier Act of the 
Church of Scotland, especially by those who have maintained that the 
Adopting Act, passed by the General Synod in 1788, contained the 
only provision for the amendment both of the doctrinal and administra- 
tive Standards of the American Church. The principal champion of 
the latter view has been Pres. Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., and his 
opinions with reference to the Barrier Act will be found in the Presby- 
terian Review, April, 1887, pp. 285-287. The position taken by Dr. 
Patton and those whom he represents, has bearing mainly upon the 
meaning and scope of Section 6, of Chapter xii, of the Form of Gov- 
ernment of the Presbyterian Church, under which for nearly a century 
amendments to the Form of Government, Book of Discipline and 
Directory for Worship -were made. The section is as follows: 


‘‘Before any overtures or regulations proposed by the Assembly to be estab- 
lished as [standing] constitutional rules shall be obligatory on the churches, it 
shall be necessary to transmit them to all the Presbyteries, and to receive the 
returns of at least a majority of them, in writing, approving thereof.’’ 


Upon the question of the meaning and scope of this section, Dr. 
Patton writes: “ The key to the interpretation of this passage is the 
Barrier Act of the Church of Scotland. The Adopting Act requires 
two-thirds, the Barrier Act” (7.e., Section 6)+ “ only a majority, as the 
measure of Presbyterial approval necessary to legislation; and these 


* This article was written before the approval by the Presbyteries of the New 
Chapter in the Form of Government explicitly providing for the Amendment of 
all the Standards of the Church. The great majority vote obtained by the New 
Chapter is not so much a change in the law of the Church, as it is an expression 
of a purpose to have a law on amendments definite and unmistakable in its 
terms. Both the Barrier Act contained in Section 6 of Chapter xii of the Form 
of Government, and the Adopting Act of 1788 are now virtually reaffirmed by 
the Church, and are so restated as to sustain the historical and legal views on 
the whole question taken by the General Assembly. 

+ My insertion.—W. H. R. 
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two positions are in conflict if the two rules refer to the same thing. 
But they refer to entirely different things. The two-thirds rule of the 
Adopting Act has exclusive reference to Constitutional amendments ; 
the majority rule of the Barrier Act has no reference to Constitutional 
amendments whatever. The Adopting Act provides the mode of 
amending certain formularies which together make up the Constitu- 
- tion; the Barrier Act (Section 6) is meant to cover matters of legis- 
lation outside the Constitution altogether.” 

This position is clear and unmistakable. It maintains that Section 
6, Chapter xii, of the Form of Government had no relation to any part 
of the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, but that the rules referred to in it lie outside that instru- 
ment. 

With this position, in itself considered, issue is joined. It is frankly 
admitted, however, that “ the true interpretation of Section 6 is found 
in the history of the Scotch Barrier Act.” The objections to the po- 
sition are: 1. It proceeds upon the idea that the framers of the Con- 
stitution of the American Church were of necessity constrained and 
controlled in their work, even as to the limits of a Constitution, by the 
practice of the Church of Scotland. 2. It is based upon a misap- 
prehension of the scope of the Barrier Act of that Church. 

In considering. the subject it is needful, therefore, first, to deal to a 
certain extent with the Government, Constitution and Laws of the 
Church of Scotland. 

1. Government.—The government of the Church of Scotland differs 
essentially from that of the American Church. It is a government by 
General Assemblies, rather than a government by a written Consti- 
tution. The Scotch General Assembly was established in 1560, with 
the concurrence of the civil power, and assumed promptly the organi- 
zation, direction and control of all ecclesiastical affairs. The First 
and Second Books of Discipline or Government were adopted by it 
in 1560 and 1578, without submission to any other ecclesiastical 
bodies. Prior to the adoption of the Second Book of Discipline, 
Synods and Sessions were the only subordinate judicatories in exist- 
ence, the place of Presbyteries being occupied until 1581 by superin- 
tendents appointed by the Assembly. For the first hundred and 
thirty-seven years of the existence of the Reformed Church of Scot- 
land, no subordinate judicatory had any real power of restriction over 
legislation, or any vital connection with the methods of adopting 
standards of doctrine or government. In 1697,a change was made in 
this matter, but not affecting the position of the Assembly as the 
supreme power in the Church. Principal Hill, writing on the Consti- 
tution of the Church of Scotland, states : “* The judicial power extends 
through all the courts, terminating in the General Assembly; the 
legislative both originates and ends here; with this restriction upon 
the exercise of it, that, without the concurrence of a majority of the 
Presbyteries, the Assembly cannot enact any standing law; the 
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supreme executive is lodged in the General Assembly, whose orders 
direct and control the inferior branches.” The government of the 
Scotch Church is a government from above down, and the Scotch 
General Assembly, therefore, possesses an absolute legislative juris- 
diction over all Synods, Presbyteries, Sessions, church officers, and 
church members, except as limited since 1697 by the Barrier Act. 

2. Relation to the Civil Power.—The General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, as already stated, was established in 1560, with 
the concurrence of the civil power. In 1592, the Scotch Parliament 
passed what is called the Great Charter of the Church of Scotland, 
establishing the Reformed Religion and Church. In 1690, after the 
Revolution, the Presbyterian Government was again established by 
law, and all previous acts pertinent to this establishment were ratified 
and confirmed. At the union of England and Scotland, in 1707, the 
provisions of these acts passed by the Scotch Parliament, were made 
conditions of the treaty of union, “to continue without alteration to 
the people of this land in all succeeding generations.” These acts 
were next ratified by the English Parliament. So that both England 
and Scotland are pledged forever to hold and observe, “as fundamental 
and essential conditions of the said union,” the Presbyterian Gov- 
ernment and the Scotch and Westminster Confessions. The relation 
of the civil power to the Church is a vital one in Scotland. And asa 
result of this relation both Parliament and the General Assembly pos- 
sess power to legislate in Church affairs. 

3. Constitution —The Church of Scotland has no document or set 
of documents formally acknowledged as a Constitution. Constitu- 
tions, in the American sense of the term, are unknown in Great Britain. 
The British Constitution, for instance, is not a set of documents, but 
is found in charters, Acts of Parliament, etc., from early times down 
to the present year. It is held, in accordance with this usage, that 
the Constitution of the Church of Scotland is composed of the Acts 
of Parliament affecting the Church, for example, Act of 1592, Cap. 
viii, ratifying Presbyterian Government ; 1690, Cap. vii, ratifying the 
Confession of Faith, etc.; 1693, Cap. xxxviii, requiring that preachers 
and ministers “be taken bound to the Confession of Faith as the con- 
fession of their faith,” and the Act of 1874, declaring “ the election of 
ministers to be vested in the congregations.” As a result, the virtual 
Constitution of the Church of Scotland is incapable of amendment 
by the General Assembly without the concurrent action of Parlia- 
ment; and under the terms of union between the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, it is maintained by many, cannot be amended 
in its main features in any particular. Some persons on this continent 
hold that the distinction drawn in the New Chapter in the Form 
of Government between doctrine and administration, assigning to the 
latter a secondary place, has never been previously drawn in any 
Presbyterian Church. The attention of such persons is specially 
called to this distinction as drawn for centuries by the mother of our 
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American Churches, the Church of Scotland. The Scotch Confes- 
sions of Faith, the Westminster Confession included, are held in 
force in that Church, not simply by Acts of General Assemblies, but 
in addition by Acts of Parliament, both the Church and State uniting 
in the permanent maintenance of the great principles which consti- 
tute the Calvinistic system. 

4. Laws.—In addition to the Acts of Parliament which virtually 
make up the Constitution, the Church of Scotland possesses a large 
body of laws of a general character affecting details of administration 
and practice. To these Principal Hill refers in his Constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, under the head of “ Legislative Power,” and as 
follows: ‘“ Every judicatory is occasionally called upon to enforce the 
laws of the Church by making such special enactments, in conformity 
to those general laws, as are suggested by the circumstances of the 
district under its jurisdiction; and the Church courts, like all others, 
have a right within certain limits to regulate the form of their own 
proceedings. It is not to such partial enactments or regulations that 
we refer when we speak of the legislative power of the Church. We 
apply that term to the power of making standing laws concerning 
matters of general importance, which are binding upon all the mem- 
bers and judicatories of the Church. From the first establishment of 
Presbyterian Government in 1560, till some years after the Revolu- 
tion, such laws proceeded from the sole authority of the General As- 
sembly, but an act of the Church in the year 1697, which we are accus- 
tomed to call the Barrier Act, prescribes the mode of enacting perma- 
nent and standing Constitutions.” It will be noticed that a sharp 
distinction is drawn by Principal Hill between special enactments and 
general laws, and that the Barrier Act is referred to by him in connec- 
tion with the latter and not the former. The Scotch General Assembly 
possesses an unrestricted right to pass special enactments and regu- 
lations, to carry out the provisions of general laws, whether enacted 
under the terms of the Barrier Act or contained in Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The regulations under which congregations elect ministers 
do not now pass through the Barrier, because the language of the 
Act of Parliament in the matter is taken to mean that the General 
Assembly is to act directly and immediately. The same is true of 
acts passed by the Assembly, declaring “the meaning of an act or 
part of an act, or consolidating and reasserting the matter of a num- 
ber of acts on the same subject,” and is also true of all legislation 
necessary to carry out the Constitutional powers vested in the supreme 
judicatory. General laws, however, modifying previous acts, im- 
posing new obligations or making new demands, are not within the 
sole jurisdiction of the Assembly, and becgme valid and binding 
as “Standing Constitutions” only when they have passed the Barrier. 
The distinction between (1) general laws, binding rules, and standing 
Constitutions, and (2) special enactments and regulations, is sharp 
and clear in the ecclesiastical practice of the Church of Scotland. 
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The first refers to all new legislation, the second to action necessary 
to enforce powers and laws already existent and authoritative. 

5. Method of Amendment.—Quotation is here made from a letter 
by a valued correspondent: “We have no provision as to how the 
Constitution may be amended. Acts of Parliament may be changed 
by Parliament. Acts of Assembly that have not been ratified by Par- 
liament, may be changed by the Church. Anything that has not been 
ratified by Parliament may be changed by the Church. It occupies 
its present place simply by the action of the Church, and it may be 
removed or changed by that action. But no action of the Church is 
ever spoken of as an amending of the Constitution of the Church. 
Everything is handled in the same way and on its own merits.” 


From these considerations we gather: (1) That the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland is the supreme legislative power therein, 
subject only to the authority of Parliament; (2) that the Constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland consists of Acts of Parliament, which, 
if alterable, can be altered only by Parliament; (3) that all matters 
not included in said acts of Parliament, whether affecting doctrine, 
government, discipline, or worship, are subject to the legislative power 
of the General Assembly; (4) that said legislative power is mainly 
concerned with general acts or laws which are binding upon the whole 
Church, and involve new demands and obligations; (5) that such 
general laws, since 1697, have been enacted and changed by the 
method of Legislation known as the Barrier Act. 

The way is now clear to the consideration of the provision for the 
enactment, amendment and alteration of the laws of the Church of 
Scotland, known as the Barrier Act. 

1. The Text of the Act is as follows: 


‘Act ix, 1697. Act anent the Method of passing Acts of Assembly of General 
concern to the Church, and for preventing of innovations. 

The General Assembly, taking into their consideration the overture and act 
made in the last Assembly concerning innovations, and having heard the report 
of the several commissioners from Presbyteries to whom the consideration of 
the same was recommended in order to its being more ripely advised and deter- 
mined in this Assembly ; and considering the frequent practice of former As- 
semblies of this Church, and that it will mightily conduce to the exact obedience 
of the Acts of Assemblies that General Assemblies be very deliberate in making 
of the same, and that the whole Church have a previous knowledge thereof, and 
their opinion be had therein, and for preventing any sudden alteration or inno- 
vation, or other prejudice to the Church, in either doctrine, or worship, or dis- 
cipline, or government thereof, now happily established ; do, therefore, appoint, 
enact, and declare, that before any General Assembly of this Church shall pass 
any acts, which are to be binding rules and Constitutions to the Church, the 
same acts to be first proposed as overtures to the Assembly, and being by them 
passed as such, be remitted to the consideration of the several Presbyteries of 
this Church, and their opinions and consent reported by their commissioners to 
the next General Assembly following, who may then pass the same in acts, if 
the more general opinion of the Church thus had agreed thereunto.”’ 


2. The Purpose of the Barrier Act is shown by its title: “ An act 
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for (a) the providing a method of passing acts of general concern, and 
(b) for preventing innovations.” The history of the Church of Scot- 
land prior to 1690 is a record of constant struggle with the civil power, 
the latter being inclined to favor either the Papacy or Prelacy. The 
efforts of rulers and their agents were put forth for the control of the 
Church not in Synods or Presbyteries, but in the body in which 
supreme power was vested, the General Assembly. Assemblies were 
either prevented from meeting, or were manipulated in the interest of 
proselyting monarchs. In view of this latter fact, the Scotch Parlia- 
ment in 1640 confirmed the acts of the General Assembly of 1639, 
declaring the pretended Assemblies of Linlithgow, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, St. Andrew’s, and Perth (1606-1618), which, by various methods 
well known to monarchs, had been manipulated by King James I, to be 
“ hereafter accounted as null and of none effect.” Again, the Assem- 
bly failed to meet from 1653-1690, having been suppressed by Crom- 
well and never summoned by Charles II or James II. When, at the 
Revolution, however, the Presbyterian government was finally and 
happily established in the kingdom, care was taken to provide for a 
yearly General Assembly, and, to prevent renewed attempts at inno- 
vations, or other prejudice to the Reformed religion and polity, the 
act called the Barrier Act was passed in 1697, limiting the legislative 
power of the supreme judicatory. This limitation was intended pri- 
marily to prevent any repetition of such statutes as the “ Black Acts,” 
the “ Articles of Perth,” etc., by compelling the reference of all per- 
manent laws, before final enactment, to the Church as gathered in 
the Presbyteries. Secondarily, it was intended to give the Church, 
through the Presbyteries, a voice in all legislation. It was a provision 
appealing from the Assembly to the Church, and this provision, be it 
noted, was enacted by the Assembly itself. Seldom does a legislative 
body yield voluntarily its supreme powers, and when it does the rea- 
sons must be sufficient. The chief reasons in this case were, confi- 
dence in the people, and fear of the intrigues of prelates and mon- 
archs. 

3. Scope of the Barrier Act.—The next question is, With what 
matters was the Act concerned? With things outside the Constitu- 
tion? Yes; outside of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland, 
in the strict sense of the term as limited to the acts of the Scotch and 
English Parliaments affecting the Establishment. With these the 
Barrier Act has no connection, for the simple reason that they are a 
part of the law of the land, and outside the jurisdiction of the Assem- 
bly and the Presbyteries. What, then, is the scope of the Barrier 
Act? It is indicated in the act itself, in the terms, “ Acts of general 
concern to the Church,” and “ binding rules and Constitutions.” As 
already stated, Principal Hill points out that these terms refer not to 
special enactments made to enforce general laws, but to such laws 
themselves. His form of expression is, “ Standing laws concerning 
matters of general importance which are binding upon all the mem- 
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bers and judicatories of the Church.” The language used by Dr. Pat- 
ton, in explaining the Barrier Act, implies that it deals with things 
outside the Constitution, not so much of the Church of Scotland as 
of the American Church. To settle this issue, appeal is made not to 
any difference in the meaning of the word Constitution, as between 
the two Churches, but to the practice ot the Church of Scotland. 
What is desired, is not logomachy, but fact. 

With what matters, then, has the Barrier Act dealt in the Church of 
Scotland since its passage? Five instances will suffice. Take, first, 
the Forms of Process, a standard of ecclesiastical practice of the 
Scotch, similar to the Book of Discipline of the American Church. This 
standard, fixing the course of judicial procedure, was under considera- 
tion by the Scotch Assembly for several years, and under the terms of 
the Barrier Act was transmitted to the Presbyteries in 1706, was ap- 
proved by a majority of them, and finally enacted by the Assembly in 
1707. Again, in 1782,the Assembly passed an act concerning the 
qualifications of probationers or licentiates ; in 1839, an act of twenty- 
four (24) sections concerning the whole procedure in the call and set- 
tlement of ministers; in 1842, an act restoring to male members of 
congregations the right to elect elders ; and, in 1888, an act respecting 
subscription to the Standards: all under the provisions of the Barrier 
Act, viz., overture by the Assembly, a majority vote of the Presbyte- 
ries, and subsequent enactment by the Assembly. Other and numerous 
instances of general acts, standing laws and binding rules, passed 
under the Barrier Act might be cited, dealing with amendments and 
changes in the laws of the Church of Scotland, affecting, as the act itself 
states, either “doctrine, or worship, or discipline, or government.” 
And in the great majority of cases these acts, laws, and rules, will be 
found to deal with matters which the American Church has in- 
cluded in her Form of Government, Book of Discipline and Direc- 
tory for Worship, 7.e., within the administrative half of her Consti- 
tution. The meaning of the word Constitution in the Church of 
Scotland cannot be thrust dogmatically into American ecclesiastical 
terminology to determine the meaning and scope of the Barrier Act. 
The latter must be interpreted not by a word having different mean- 
ings in two countries, but by the facts of the practice of the Scotch 
Church. The history of the Scotch Barrier Act is unquestionably 
the key to the interpretation of the American Barrier Act, and proves 
that the latter, like the former, was intended to deal with matters 
ecclesiastical which the American Church has seen proper to gather 
formally within her Constitution. 

The foregoing considerations dealing with the Government and Con- 
stitution of the Church of Scotland, and with the purpose and scope 
of the Scotch Barrier Act, cast clear light upon the related questions 
of the scope of the American Barrier Act, and of the resolution pre- 
scribing the method of altering the Confession of Faith found in the 
Adopting Act of the General Synod of 1788. It is maintained by 
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Dr. Patton that, if these relate to the same thing, they are in conflict. 
To the writer it is clear that they do not relate to the same thing, and 
are no more in conflict than the power of Parliament and the General 
Assembly to change the Constitution of the Church of Scotland is in 
conflict with the power of the Scotch General Assembly and the Pres- 
byteries under the Barrier Act to change the Laws of that Church. 
Indeed, the division of ecclesiastical legislation in Scotland into two 
parts, (1) Acts of Parliament, (2) the Laws, and the corresponding dual 
provision for new legislation and amendment, explain effectively the 
division of the Constitution of the American Church into (1) Doctrine 
and (2) Administration, and the dual provision made for its altera- 
tion and amendment. 

Consider the matter somewhat in detail, beginning with the Admin- 
istrative Standards. In 1785, the General Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America appointed a Committee to 
draw up a Form of Government and Discipline. Pardovan’s Institutes 
of the Laws of the Church of Scotland were recognized in the Church 
as an authoritative standard of practice. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee was the famous Dr. John Witherspoon, for many years a minis- 
ter of the Church of Scotland. The Committee was directed “ to take 
into consideration the Constitution* of the Church of Scotland, and 
other Protestant Churches, and, agreeably to the general principles of 
Presbyterian government, compile a system of general rules for the 
government of the Synod, and the several Presbyteries under their 
inspection and the people in their communion.” What more natural 
than that this Committee, with Dr. Witherspoon at its head, taking 
as its chief model the Government of the Church of Scotland, should 
prepare not only Forms of Process or Discipline, not only Rules for 
Government, but also knowing that the Barrier Act of the Church of 
Scotland was the authoritative method of changing these very rules 
or laws for discipline and government, should include said Barrier Act 
in their completed work, and with the same purpose and scope? It is 
insisted upon, that the Barrier Act of the Church of Scotland and 
the practice of the Church of Scotland under said act, conjoined with 
the relationship existing between the Scotch and American Churches, 
and the instructions given to Dr. Witherspoon’s Committee, are the 
best possible evidence that the American Barrier Act, viz., Section 6, 
of Chapter xii, of the Form of Government, was originally intended to 
be, and was, a provision for the amendment or alteration of the Forms 
of Process and Rules for Government contained in the Administrative 
Standards of the American Church. Those who hold otherwise have 
the obligation laid upon them of proving the contrary. Upon them 
rests the onus probandi. 

Take, next, the Adopting Act of the General Synod of 1788. Reso- 
lution No. 2 of that act is a provision for the amendment or alteration 
of the Confession of Faith. The writer holds that it applied when 


* The word is here used in the American sense. 
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adopted, and applies now, only to the doctrinal Standards. The con- 
siderations presented in this article have deepened his conviction of 
the correctness of this view, maintained by a great majority in the 
Church. The General Synod was a body possessed of greater power 
even than an ancient Scotch General Assembly. The Synod had no 
Parliament to interfere with its jurisdiction, and no Presbyteries to 
be considered in any way in its deliberations and conclusions. It was 
a law unto itself in every sense of that phrase. This supreme Synod 
had adopted, in 1729, the Westminster Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chisms, and determined, in 1785, to frame a Form of Government and 
Discipline. The Committee appointed to draw up the General Rules 
for government included the Barrier Act of the Church of Scotland in 
the Form of Government which it had prepared. When final action was 
taken in 1788, the Synod first adopted the Form of Government and 
Discipline, as the Constitution—the Barrier Act contained in Section 
6, Chapter xii, included; and then proceeded to declare the Con- 
fession of Faith to be a part of the Constitution. Naturally the 
questions arose, How shall provision for the amendment of the Con- 
fession be made? and Does the Barrier Act in the Form of Gov- 
ernment apply thereto? The answer of the General Synod, the writer 
maintains, so far as the Barrier Act is concerned, was in the negative. 
Such a reply was necessitated by the position of the Church of Scot- 
land in the matter. The Confession of Faith in the Scotch Church 
was outside the operation of the Barrier Act, subject only to the con- 
trol of the General Assembly and the Parliament. And the General 
Synod having knowledge of and recognizing this existing difference in 
ecclesiastical legislation, determined to continue the same substantially 
as a principle of Presbyterian government. The Synod, therefore, 
having provided for the amendment of the administrative Standards, 
by the inclusion in the Form of Government of the Barrier Act, pro- 
ceeded to emphasize the superior importance of doctrine as compared 
with administration, by the passage of Resolution No. 2 of the Adopt- 
ing Act, requiring a two-thirds vote of the Presbyteries and enact- 
ment by the Assembly for the adoption of amendments or altera- 
tions of the doctrinal Standards. The body followed in the main the 
Scotch practice, and made it more difficult to amend doctrinal for- 
mulz than to amend rules for administration. Here, as in connection 
with the Barrier Act, it is insisted upon, that those who maintain 
opposing views must show that facts are other than they seem to be. 
It is proper to add that on a few points of government and discipline 
the Synod departed from the Scotch model, but these variations only 
emphasize the careful study of the model by the Synod, and its de- 
liberate conclusion that in some matters changes were required by 
changed circumstances. The American Presbyterian Church was and 
is self-reliant. 

Witi1amM Henry Roserts. * 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 





VIII. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS. 


In the year 1850, Dean Stanley published an article in the Edin- 
burg Review, in which he said that the Church of England was “ by 
the very condition of its being neither High nor Low, but Broad.” 
By this term he meant simply to denote the comprehensiveness of the 
Church as embracing all the different sides of spiritual truth. But 
the phrase soon came to be used as denoting a succession of teachers 
who differed alike from the Evangelical school of Simeon and Milner, 
and from the Anglo-Catholic revival known as Tractarianism, and were 
sometimes called Liberals. They did not form a school,* nor did 
they have any central rallying point, yet though each stood for him- 
self alone, their combined influence gave a theological trend that was 
distinctly marked, and very far-reaching. It might not be easy to 
formulate Broad Church principles into a system, yet their general 
character can be easily inferred from the men who are usually con- 
sidered to be the representatives of the tendency. 

First among these is Frepertck D. Maurice (1805-1872), who, 
from a Unitarian, became a Churchman, and who, as chaplain and 
professor, exerted a wide influence, not only by his books which had 
a winning eloquence, but still more by his personal intercourse, which 
was particularly kind and gracious. There was a vagueness in many 
of his views which prevents one from classifying him with precision, 
yet the general character may be deduced from one position: “ Every 
man is in Christ; the condemnation of every man is that he will not. 
own the truth—he will not act as if it were true that except he were 
joined to Christ he could not think, breathe, live a single hour.” No 
regeneration is required, for “ man, as man, is the child of God. He 
does not need to become a child of God, he needs only to recognize 
the fact that he already is such.” CHariEes KinostEy (1819-1875), 
the well-known rector of Ernshaw, was greatly influenced by Mau- 
rice. Although an earnest and most successful parish worker, 


*In a volume just issued from the press, the Rev. H. R. Haweis says: ‘‘ We 
are sometimes twitted with ‘the Broad Church have no Party.’ That is our 
glory and our strength. Principles, not Parties, should be written on the Broad 
Church banner. The love of truth belongs to no party ; the study of history is 
monopolized by no sect.’’ 
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Kingsley never became well grounded in theology.* His great con- 
tention was that the world is God’s world and not the devil’s, and 
that manliness is compatible with godliness, but he urged these in 
such a way as to throw into the shade the divine majesty and justice, 
to emphasize Christ’s example more than His sacrifice, and to give 
prominence to those things which led many to speak of him as advo- 
cating “ muscular Christianity.” His views were set forth in ser- 
mons, poems and novels, and became widely known. Different from 
these two, yet like them in general tendency, was F. W. Roserrson, 
of Brighton (1816-1853), who was trained in the strictest Evangelical 
school and yet gradually veered round, giving up one point after 
another till he reached the conclusion that the only sure thing was, 
“Ttis right to do right.” He was a man of very bright mind, forcible 
speech, and a generous nature. He was able to illumine any subject 
he touched, to reach the profoundest depths of the spiritual life, and 
to set forth truth with the freshness of creative genius. But his 
abilities all tended to attract followers to his views of baptism and 
the atonement, and his advanced Liberalism. His admirable personal 
traits lent their attractiveness to his crude and shifting theology. 
Scarcely any of his sermons were published until after his death, but 
their circulation has been enormous, not only in Great Britain but 
throughout the English-speaking world, and nowhere more general and 
continuous than in our own country. Even more influential than he 
was the late Dean STantey (1815-1885), remarkable for his mastery 
of English prose, his historic imagination, and the vivid pictures he 
drew of Biblical events and of the rise and growth of Christian in- 
stitutions. His doctrinal views widely diverged from the consensus 
of Protestantism. He seems to have held only toa modal trinity. 
Infant baptism, instead of being a proof of depravity, was a recogni- 
tion of the good in human nature; the atonement of Christ expressed 
merely His sublime self-sacrifice ; the enthusiasm of humanity was 
substituted for the operations of the Holy Spirit; the eternity of 
future punishment was denied; and the love of God was urged as if 
it swallowed up His justice. 

Now the opinions of these men and their followers were never 
organized into a system, nor did they constitute a school, but they 
created a trend or tendency which left its mark very distinctly upon 
the Anglican Church. There came to be an impatience of dogma, a 
disregard of traditional authority, an endeavor to omit or obscure 
the supernatural element of religion, a constant exaltation of the 
ethics of the Gospel at the expense of its doctrines, and a deprecia- 
tion of all creeds as the remnants of a worn-out scholasticism or of 
exploded philosophies. These views gained a large following in 
England, and to some extent in the Episcopal Church in this country. 
They were widely circulated in volumes, essays, reviews, poetry and 


* Only ten years before his death he was still seeking instruction from Maurice 
on such a fundamental truth as the Trinity. 
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fiction ; and as they had a certain attraction in their profession of 
freeing the spirit from the bondage of the letter, of rescuing Scrip- 
‘ ture from the yoke of tradition, and of cherishing an enlarged spirit 
of comprehensiveness, they diffused themselves quite extensively in 
various communions. The degree to which they had spread in the 
Presbyterian Church was not suspected by any one until the question 
of revising the Standards was introduced. Then the discussions in 
many Presbyteries showed that the views of Broad Church theology 
had penetrated into unexpected quarters. One instance will suffice. 
The majority of a committee appointed by one Presbytery on the 
subject reported in favor of a revision, “in such form as to bring 
the Creed into more complete harmony with the Word of God, and 
likewise abreast of the spirit of the age, by eliminating from it the 
harsh, repellant, and un-Scriptural dogmas, as stated in the third 
chapter of the Confession, of God’s predestination of all of the non- 
elect children of men to everlasting torments, and by substituting a 
declaration of God’s abundant provision for the salvation of all men.” 
The loose talk, the extravagant assertions of many of the participants 
in these discussions can be accounted for only by the spread of the 
so-called Broad Church movement, pervading the atmosphere and 
insensibly modifying the views even of those who had been trained 
under much sounder influences. The moral fibre of the soul became 
perceptibly weaker. The unchanging authority of the law, the dread- 
ful guilt of sin and its tremendous penalty, and the absolute sover- 
eignty of grace were kept in the background, while the universal 
fatherhood of God, the importance of character, the ethics of the 
Gospel, and especially its humanitarian side, were dwelt upon with 
emphasis. 

These things have been apparent for some time, but it is only within 
the present year that the so-called Broad Churchism has manifested 
itself in the Chair of a Theological Seminary. The Inaugural Address 
of Prof. Briggs is a startling evidence of the degree to which the 
favorite speculations of the present age have affected the tone of theo- 
logical education. The formal subject of the Address is The Author- 
ity of Holy Scripture, to which due homage is paid, but immediately 
we are told that there are three fountains of divine authority—the 
Bible, the Church and the Reason, and although it is nowhere said 
that these are equipollent, this is the plain implication of the whole 
discussion. Yet it ought to be stated that subsequently Dr. Briggs 
distinctly stated that he did not codrdinate these sources as equal. 
Still he represents them as so many independent ways of finding God. 
Newman is cited as one who found God through the Church, Martineau 
as one who found Him “ enthroned in his soul,” and Spurgeon as one 
who built “his faith and life on the divine authority contained in the 
Scriptures ;” and we are told that the average opinion of the Christian 
world would not assign the last mentioned a higher place in the king- 
dom of God than Martineau or Newman. That is to say, an Evangel- 
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ical believer, who has been the means of the conversion of very many 
thousands, is no more acceptable to God than a pervert to Romanism, 
or a pronounced Unitarian who denies the genuineness of all the New - 
Testament save six of Paul’s epistles, and rejects native depravity, 
the incarnation, vicarious redemption and Christ’s second coming for 
judgment as the growth of a mythical literature. ‘“ Each in his own 
way found God and rested on divine authority.” Has the learned 
Professor forgotten the assurance of James (ii. 19) in respect to the 
demons, that they also have found God, 7. e., ‘‘ believe and shudder ?” 
The novelty of Dr. Briggs’ position is, we suppose, unquestionable, 
no accredited author among the Reformed having ever put the Scrip- 
ture even apparently or inferentially upon the same plane with reason 
and the Church as a means of arriving at the knowledge of God. The 
reason, in its best form, being that ofa fallen being, cannot possibly 
reach ultimate truth, or determine the existence of one or more 
persons in the Godhead, the possibility of the incarnation, or the fact 
or the method of the forgiveness of sin. And the Church being com- 
posed of imperfectly sanctified men cannot be a sufficient guide. It 
is, indeed, indefectible finally, the promise of God and the power of 
the Holy Ghost giving assurance that faith shall not utterly fail, but 
this is quite consistent with the fact that at times the great body of 
believers has gone very far astray, and that even now the Romanist 
and the Protestant sections differ widely on very important points. 
How, then, is it possible to put these three sources of authority on the 
same level? The answer suggested by the address is that religion 
consists in the recognition of God and dependence upon divine author- 
ity. On this basis comprehension is easy, only one wonders how 
Mohammed came to be excluded or omitted. The Koran is full of 
references to the divine Being, and everything is traced up to His 
will. Theism is the most pronounced feature of the Moslem faith, and 
if this entitles its sincere holders to a place in the kingdom of God 
on earth and in heaven, the false prophet and his followers cannot 
consistently be shut out. Indeed, it is not easy to see how any can 
be excluded save railing infidels or determined agnostics. Such liber- 
alism, or comprehensiveness as it may be called, will, of course, find 
many admirers among the worldly-minded or unspiritual and among 
those whose religion is a philosophy, but it repels devout students of 
the Word. Charity is a lovely Christian grace, but its mantle may be 
stretched till it tears. A prophet of old pronounced a woe upon them 
that call evil good and good evil, that put darkness for light and light 
for darkness (Is. v. 20). 

But the author of the Address is not content with indirectly de- 
grading the Bible by lowering its claims to an equality with the voice 
of reason and the Church, but proceeds directly to assail the Book 
and its authority. This is done with more ingenuity than ingenuous- 
ness by representing it as barricaded by formidable breastworks 
which “the scholastics and ecclesiastics of Protestantism” have 
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erected in order to keep men from access to the living waters, in this 
showing themselves faithful followers of the post-Biblical Jews who 
made a fence about the law, and so enclosed it with interpretations 
and applications that ultimately the commandments of men took its 
place. So successful have been these modern scholastics that the 
learner is required to force his way and “ storm the barriers of eccle- 
siasticism.” This sounds very formidable, but when we come to learn 
what these barriers are, we become suddenly enlightened. The first 
one is superstition in the form of Bibliolatry, a very singular charge 
to come from a professor of Biblical theology. The meaning of this 
accusation is not explained, for it can hardly be limited to the few 
who use the book as a kind of Sortes Vergiliane. The reference must 
be to those who regard the Book as holy, because of its author, its 
contents and its character ; but to denounce this as superstitious* is 
to use words without meaning. But how is this a barrier? All Pro- 
testants (save those whom Dr. Briggs represents) consider the Book 
sto be holy, but at the same time insist upon the right and the duty of 
all men to search the Scriptures so that their faith may not rest in 
the wisdom of men but in the power of God. All the rhetoric in the 
world cannot transform this position into a frowning battlement as 
repellant as the fortifications of Strasburg. Another “ barrier” is 
the dogma of verbal inspiration. This dogma is generally held 
among the Reformed as contained in the utterance: “ The Bible is 
God’s Word written by man,” the twofold authorship extending to 
every part of the volume. The human writers were so guided that 
what they wrote has infallible truth and divine authority. It is true 
that the Scripture faithfully translated into another language has a 
powerful voice, but this is because the primitive text bears so plainly 
the divine signature. Dr. Briggs says of the claim that the Scrip- 
tures are verbally inspired, that it “is not found in the Bible itself or 
in any of the creeds of Christendom.” Yet by the confession of Dr. 
Ladd it “ has doubtless been, on the whole, most generally prevalent ” 
in the Christian Church; and it is certain that. the advocates of ple- 
nary inspiration build more upon the assertions of the Word itself 
than upon any other ground. Take, for example, the utterance of 
the apostle (1 Cor. ii. 13): “ Which things also we speak, not in 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth.” 
But how does this come to be a barrier? Surely it is easier for a 
plain man to get the sense of Scripture if he holds it all to be simply 
the Word of God than if in each case he must “ force his way through 
the language and the letter, the grammar and the style, to the inner 


* Prof. H. B. Smith on this point was of avery different opinion, Hear him : 
«Light and life come from the ministry of the Word. Its hallowed sayings are 
our stay when all other support fails ; our rock amid the billows ; the songs of 
our pilgrimage ; the pledge of our final rest. Such implicit faith may be stigma- 
tized as Bibliolatry ; but where else can we go to find the words of eternal life? 
Bibliolatry clings to the letter; spirituality, in the letter, finds the spirit, and 
dares not disown the letter which guided to the spirit.’’ 
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substance of the thought.” It is Prof. Briggs who constructs a che- 
vauc-de-frise around the Bible, and not the traditional Church view. 
The latter leaves things so plain that the wayfaring men, yea fools, 
shall not err therein, but the former requires men to approach the 
book with a catapult, if not a siege train. 

A third “ barrier” is found in the authenticity of the Scriptures. 
All the evidence on this point which has been carefully sifted and 
established by the toil of scholars in past centuries is scornfully 
scouted as “ floating traditions,” and the argument founded on it is 
held to be reasoning in a circle. But to what purpose is such empty 
rhetoric? According to the usual methods men are invited to deter- 
mine the authenticity of the sacred writings just as they do that of 
any other ancient writings. No fence is erected around them, but the 
acknowledged principles of historical criticism are applied, and the 
result is satisfactory. Having ascertained that these writings are 
what they profess to be, the record of a divine revelation, faith rests 
upon the testimony of Him whom they disclose. But this does not 
satisfy Dr. Briggs. He says that the “ Higher Criticism has forced its 
way into the Bible itself and brought us face to face with the holy 
contents, so that we may see and know whether they are divine or 
not;” or, as he elsewhere declares, it is by divina fides that we know 
the Bible to be the Word of God. But what a mighty barrier he thus 
erects across the path of sinful man! The only way for him to find 
out the truth about the Bible is to believe with a true faith what it 
says. And the author of this wretched sophism charges other folks 
with reasoning in a circle! The mystical, unsound and revolutionary 
character of Dr. Briggs’ theory has been abundantly shown else- 
where.* It is enough to remark that in his effort to “ remove obstruc- 
tions that have barred the way of literary men from the Bible,” he has 
put an impassable obstacle in their way, and shifted the authenticity 
of Scripture from its natural, reasonable and adequate basis to a vague 
mysticism, as unreal and flighty as any Phrygian Montanism. He tells 
us, moreover, that it is “ the certain result of the Higher Criticism that 
a Moses did not write the Pentateuch,” nor did Isaiah “half of the 
book that bears his name,” nor Solomon the Song of Songs; and David 
wrote only a few of the Psalms. This is a fair specimen of the con- 
fident, not to say arrogant, tone that pervades the Address. Ex- 
tremely questionable conclusions, resting upon tenuous arguments, 
and controverted by scholars as able as those who put them forth, are 
gravely announced as “ certain.” 

The fourth “barrier” is Inerrancy. Dr. Briggs says that this 
claim drives men from the Bible, whereas, in fact, where it repels one 
it attracts a hundred. Men like something on which they can depend, 
whereas to tell them that “there are errors in Scripture that no one 
has been able to explain away,” undermines confidence. How are 
they to distinguish the truth from the error? Under the pretext of 


* Dr. McPheeters in the Presbyterian Quarterly, January, 1891. 
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demolishing a barrier, Dr. Briggs has constructed one of very serious 
character. He puts a dangerous weapon into the hands of the adver- 
saries of the Gospel. And that without any reason. He indeed 
says, “ The Bible nowhere makes this claim ;” but for ages the con- 
trary has been the common opinion of believers. Our Lord said, 
“The Scripture cannot be broken;” and the Apostle Paul said, 
“ Every Scripturd inspired of God ig Stso* profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for corréction, for instruction which is in righteousness ” 
(2 Tim. iii. 16), where the connection plainly shows that the writer 
was referring to the entire Old Testament. This assertion, and the 
kindred one of the Apostle Peter (2 Pet. i. 21), and the method in 
which appeal is made by the writers of the New Testament to the 
authority of the Old, are wholly inconsistent with the Professor’s 
views, which are wonderfully lax and vague. It is not easy to see 
how any old-fashioned believer can accept his theory for a moment. 
He would limit inspiration “to the essential contents of the Bible, to 
its religion, faith and morals,” while all else is remitted to the cate- 
gory of “ circumstantials.” Has the Professor ever heard the maxim, 
Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus? Is it any more difficult to guard 
from error in historical or geographical details than it is in doctrines? 
And if it once be admitted that there are errors in the Bible, is it 
not open to any inquirer when confronted with a distinct Scripture 
utterance to insist that such utterance is one of the mistakes of the 
sacred penmen? No doubt Prof. Briggs would vehemently and 
sincerely deny the justice of any such course, but it is none the less 
certain that it would be taken, and that the faith of many in the 
divine Word would be utterly dissipated. It should be added here 
that Dr. Briggs distinctly affirmed to the directors of the Seminary 
his belief that “the Bible is inerrant in all matters concerning 
faith and practice, and in everything in which it is a revelation from 
God or a vehicle of divine truth, and that there are no errors which 
disturb its infallibility in these matters, or in its records of the his- 
toric events and institutions with which they are inseparably con- 
nected.” Still the Address remains, and to all appearance is not 
retracted. 

A fifth “ barrier ” imagined by the author is the claim that miracles 
violate the laws of nature, a claim which estranges men of science. 
But of late years this form of defining a miracle has been generally 
abandoned, and therefore the presenting of it now is an anachronism. 
Still it really appears as if the evidential value of miracles as, imme- 
diate acts of divine power were surrendered by Dr. Briggs, who says 
that nothing would be lost could we explain the miracles of Jesus 
from His use of mind-cure, or hypnotism, or any other occult power. 
But this runs counter to the universal convictions of the race as ex- 
pressed by Nicodemus, when he said to the Master, “ No man can do 
these signs that Thou doest, except God be with him;” and it sets 
aside the declaration of the Lord Jesus Himself, “though ye believe 
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not me, believe the works ” (Jno. x. 38). The presence of the super- 
natural is the great fact in Scripture, and this is the gravamen of scien- 
tific unbelievers. Prof. Briggs is playing into their hands when he 
reduces mighty works to a category of nature, and makes them signs 
of loving purpose and tenderness and grace, but not of divine power. 
He destroys what has always been a buttress of the faith, and at a 
fearful cost gains a suffrage which, when thus gained, is of no account. 
It is the presence of God in nature and over nature to which unbe- 
lieving scientists object. To them, immediate, divine causation is a 
barrier, but it is one due, not to the invention of theologians, but to 
the will of God and the necessities of the case. Without this, reli- 
gion is impossible, and revelation lacks its strongest support. Prof. 
Briggs may give it up, and suppose that he has obviated the diffi- 
culties of modern science, but still that which Peter said at Pentecost, 
“Jesus of Nazareth,a man approved of God by mighty works and 
wonders and signs which God did by him,” will stand forever as the 
expression of the testimony by which Jesus is accredited as the Son 
of God, the promised Saviour of men. Attacks upon the miracles 
from within the Church have often been made during the present 
century, but they have not succeeded in persuading the advocates of 
the truth to give up their evidential value. Nor will Prof. Briggs 
have any greater success. 

The sixth and last “ barrier” is found in the claim that prophecy is 
minutely fulfilled. Now, it is very true that many predictions have 
been wrongly interpreted, and that often a fulfillment has been supposed 
where it did not exist. But how few and feeble are these compared 
with the great body of foretellings which occur in Scripture in regard 
to the Messiah, the Jews, Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt and Tyre, etc., 
and which form a sure basis of faith? Dr. Briggs quotes from Kuenen 
some very strong, nay, extravagant, expressions in regard to the fail- 
ure of prophecies, but says nothing in reference to the other and very 
different class we have just referred to. The whole passage leaves the 
painful impression that the author has yielded to the Broad Church 
notion that the predictive element in prophecy does not exist; that 
the Scripture seers were only men of elevated genius and quickened 
apprehensions ; and that their utterances were simply a far-seeing fore- 
cast of what might in the ordinary course of Providence be expected 
to occur. We do not charge this upon Dr. Briggs, but only hold that 
what he says and what he omits to say are best accounted for on this 
supposition. But he finds space to refer at length to Jonah as a case 
of unfulfilled prophecy ; yet on what possible ground can the embassy 
of Jonah be explained save upon the notion that he was the bearer of 
a conditional threat ? One singular remark is that the last verse of 
the Book of Jonah contains a gospel “ of heathen salvation, unnoticed 
save by Zwingli and a few Anabaptists and heretics ” and Dr. Briggs. 
That is, because God sent a prophet to Nineveh, and upon the repent- 
ance of the people spared them, therefore He will spare the heathen 
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world to whom no prophet comes, and who, for that reason, do not 
repent. We submit that no book of logic contains a clearer example 
of non sequitur. Nor does such an example of Biblical theology war- 
rant any high hopes of what is to come from the new chair established 
in Union Theological Seminary. 

Having finished his discussion of “ the barriers,” the author, in the 
most amusing manner, represents himself as having cleared the way 
so that “no man hereafter may be kept from the Bible,” and then pro- 
ceeds to speak of two hosts, “one, the defenders of traditionalism, 
trembling for the ark of God; the other, the critics, a victorious army, 
determined to capture all its sacred treasures.” The former he calls 
“ self-constituted defenders,” but is he not equally a self-constituted 
assailant? Does he hold a brief from heaven to attack and abuse 
what generation after generation of the godly have held dear and 
sacred? He claims that criticism has broken up a monopoly of the 
Word of God, so that now “it is open to all mankind without con- 
ditions.” Was there ever a more preposterous assertion? What free- 
dom exists now that did not exist a hundred years ago? It is true 
that Churches still require, nor is it likely that they will ever cease to 
require, their ministers and their theological professors to subscribe a 
specific creed ; but no man is compelled to serve in either capacity. If 
he dislikes the creed he can refuse to accept the position, or having 
accepted he can resign. The one thing which he cannot do with any 
degree of honor or honesty is to hold the position and then attack 
the creed, to the defense of which it is committed. The adherents of 
the old views are not trembling for the ark of God, for they have 
seen that ark often captured by foes or betrayed by professed friends, 
yet in the end it was victorious; but they do tremble for the audacious 
men who, upon the pretext of removing humanly made obstacles, 
undermine the foundations of faith; they tremble for the young and 
unthinking who may be fatally misled by the pretensions so arrogantly 
and scornfully put forth. It is easy to sow doubt and suspicion of 
the ,authority of Scripture, but it is hard, very hard, to remove these 
noxious weeds from the soil where they have once taken root. The 
worst injury that can be done to any man is to impair his confidence 
in that Word which is a lamp unto his feet and a light unto his path. 
Just at this point begins a course which often leads to the utter wreck 
of the soul. Hence the alarm which Dr. Briggs’ incautious utterances 
have created. They will go where no refutation will follow them, and 
will lead to results from which we are sure he himself would turn away 
in dismay and horror. 

Part III of the Address is devoted to Biblical Theology, and begins 
with a very clever synopsis of the theophanies and institutions of the 
Old Testament. In treating of God we are told that Israel learned 
only by degrees that God was the God of all the earth, whereas this 
truth runs through the narrative from beginning to end, nor is any- 
thing more sophistical than the argumentation by which Kuenen 
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and others seek to show that ethical monotheism did not become 
dominant in Israel until the eighth century B.C. Dr. Briggs calls 
mercy “ the favorite attribute of the Old Testament,” but he does not 
prove it, nor can he. Justice is and must be just as dear to God as 
love. Any failure in either would argue imperfection. The author 
quotes passage after passage to show the divine mercy, but omits 
to quote the expressions of God’s righteousness. ‘He says, “the 
greatest of the theophanies granted to Moses was in order to reveal 
God as the gracious, compassionate, the long-suffering, abounding in 
mercy and faithfulness ” (Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7); but he omits to give the 
rest of the passage, which is essential to the full comprehension of its 
meaning, “ And that will by no means clear the guilty; visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children and upon the children’s 
children.” And so with his other Scripture references. In them or 
hard by them are equally strong statements of God’s punitive recti- 
tude. And yet, Dr. Briggs, after citing passages of only one class, 
goes on to berate men for not pursuing his superficial, one-sided 
course. It is a curious Biblical theology which takes no notice of 
God’s manifestation of His character in the Deluge, the plagues of 
Egypt, the extermination of the Canaanites, the repeated overthrows 
of Jerusalem. We contend, despite all the Professor’s warmth and 
eloquence, that the old theologians give a far more correct and Scrip- 
tural and winning account of God than he does. Like Queen Elizabeth, 
he would have the picture painted without shadow. It is the back- 
ground of Jehovah’s absolute righteousness on which alone can a true 
portrait be made of His tenderness and love. The Professor seems to 
think he has made a discovery, when really he has only been aping the 
partial and misleading statements that sciolists have been in the habit 
of making from the beginning. Neglecting to emphasize the divine 
holiness, he runs the fearful risk of degrading God’s wondrous ye 
into mere good nature without any ethical element. 

In treating of the Doctrine of Man, it is said haps “ Jew “— 
Christian alike exaggerate the original innocency.” What a mon- 
strous assertion! We are told in Genesis that God created man in 
His own image, and then that he “saw everything that He had made, 
and behold, it was very good.” Can it be possible to exaggerate 
innocence so described? But the trouble with the Professor is that 
this view “ conflicts with ethical and religious philosophy.” Suppose 
it does; are we to surrender the plain statements of Scripture at the 
demand of philosophy? and is this the Biblical Theology which 
Union Seminary proposes to teach? In the pages that follow there is 
a very careless use of language. “ Redemption,” it is said, “ compre- 
hends the whole nature of man, his whole life and the entire race.” 
There is a sense in which this is true, the sense, no doubt, held by the 
revered Henry B. Smith, whose words are quoted in a foot-note. 
Every member of the race is affected by the redemptive economy, and 
to every man to whom the Gospel comes its offers are sincerely 
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addressed. Nor does any theologian that we know of hold that 
only a minority of the race will be finally saved. The general 
opinion is that only a very small minority will be lost. But the 
language of the Address, being without limitation or qualifica- 
tion, seems to us well adapted to mislead. Under the next head 
we are told, as if it were a novelty, that redemption “ comprehends 
the whole process of grace.” We have yet to see any accredited 
system of theology among the Reformed that holds a different view. 
This is not the case with the next point the Professor makes, the 
extension of the process of redemption to the middle state. It is 
asserted with unspeakable hardihood that “ progressive sanctification 
after death is the doctrine of the Bible and the Church” (p. 54). We 
assert, on the contrary, that there is not a word in all Scripture in 
favor of this view, but much against it. And it is directly in the face 
of the Confession of Faith (xxxii. 1), which says that at death the 
souls of the righteous are “made perfect in holiness.” Nearly all 
Protestants agree that there is a private judgment after death, and to 
the believer an immediate and transforming vision of Christ, but Dr. 
Briggs tells us that these are “conceits derived from the ethnic 
religions,” which is certainly not the case. The truth is that they 
seem inconsistent with his philosophy, and therefore are surrendered. 
That these views “cut the nerves of Christian activity, and striving 
after sanctification ” is a grievous misstatement, one that is contra- 
dicted by all the experience of saints for many generations. In the 
concluding article of this part, Dr. Briggs teaches election, but an 
election of love (does anybody teach an election of hate?); and dis- 
tinctly affirms that some will be unredeemed and lost, but assigns as 
one of the causes of this fact, their “ descending into such depths of 
demoniacal depravity in the middle state,”—from which it would seem 
that their case is not decided in this world, but, in part at least, de- 
pends upon what they do between death and judgment, which is so 
near the doctrine of a second probation (which the Professor distinctly 
disavows) that the words should not have been written. Indeed, 
this is a just complaint against the whole inaugural, that it skirts the 
dividing line between truth and error so nearly, that often it is diffi- 
cult to see just where the author stands and how his words are to be 
understood. 

The Address begins the statement of Biblical Ethics by calling it 
“the fruitage of theology, the test of all the rest,” which is certainly 
a novelty, though it agrees with the Broad Church character of the 
author’s other notions. He thinks the people of Israel have been 
depreciated as remarkable for unfaithfulness and apostasy, while he 
maintains that they were “faithful in the main, ever advancing,” 
herein differing from the protomartyr Stephen, who said to the 
representatives of the nation, “ Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers 
did,so do ye” (Acts vii.51). But the most singular thing in this part 
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of the Address is the agreement with the erratic Count Tolstoi in 
taking literally the precepts given in the Sermon on the Mount. All 
sane interpreters of all schools, from the beginning, concur in the opin- 
ion that Christ’s words must be interpreted by common sense and His 
own conduct (John xviii. 22) and that of Paul (Acts xxiii. 3), but Dr. 
Briggs says that “we bury the sublime ideal in a fictitious and tem- 
porary explanation.” Then, of course, all war, all resistance of vio- 
lence, all refusal to give or lend whatever is asked, is sinful, and 
society is reduced to chaos. What are we to think of such a travesty 
of our Lord’s teaching? In regard to the Messiah, Dr. Briggs says 
that very much is yet to be learned, since His descent ad Inferos, 
His resurrection, enthronement, reign of grace and second advent 
have been “ neglected.” One might well ask what has been the extent 
of the Professor’s reading that he makes such a charge. But he 
encourages us with the thought of the new light that is to break forth 
upon the Christian world under “the inductive study of the Word,” 
such light as is to make all past attainments of the Church seem “a 
small theology.” The toil of eighteen centuries, the labors of the 
Fathers, the Schoolmen and the Reformers, the results of long contro- 
versies, the creeds born in the fires of persecution, all, all are to be 
eclipsed by the illumination that comes from the new method set forth 
in this Address. Persons who have seen two generations pass away 
may be excused for recalling similar high-sounding promises accom- 
panied by a great flourish of trumpets, which, however, ended in 
shame and confusion of face. 

The Address concludes with some remarks upon the Harmony of 
the Sources of Divine Authority, Reason, the Church and the Bible. 
These, he insists, if we take away human conceits and follies, are, 
always have been and always will be, harmonious. All are needful, 
and none can be safely ignored. Yet, according to the Professor’s 
own examples given in the opening of his Address, the harmony is 
secured only by the sacrifice of very important truth. Mr. Spurgeon 
may be taken as a representative of what is called the Evangelical 
school, but Cardinal Newman, who regarded the Church as the seat of 
authority, rejected what Mr. Spurgeon considered as the heart of his 
system, while Dr. Martineau, following what he supposed to be the 
guidance of Reason, denounced what both the others held to be vital. 
This surely does not look like that happy reconciliation on the thresh- 
old of which Prof. Briggs thinks that we are. Nor is it reasonable to 
expect it. Of course every intelligent believer feels quite sure that 
his faith is entirely rational, but this is quite a different proposition 
from one that affirms that the human Reason, “ trained and strained 
to the uttermost, and rising to the height of its energies,” can of itself 
reach ultimate and fundamental truth in religion. If it could, where 
would be the need for a revelation? Or, are we, in the face of the 
Church of all ages, to confound the distinction between natural religion 
and revealed, and maintain, with one of the early English deists, that 
the Gospel is simply a republication of the Law of Nature? Dr. Briggs 
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says that he “rejoices at the age of Rationalism,” which is very sin- 
gular language in the mouth of a Christian teacher, for Rationalism is. 
always understood to stand opposed to Supernaturalism, and to deny 
the essential facts of the Christian faith. He would doubtless say 
that he intends by the term only the sober, careful use of reason in 
its appropriate sphere. But this is not what many readers would get 
from his language, and that he should allow himself to speak in such 
ambiguous terms is a serious drawback upon his claims as a religious 
teacher. 

No one who has any personal acquaintance with the author of this: 
Inaugural Address will for one moment doubt his entire sincerity and 
good faith. He firmly believes in the truth of the positions he has. 
laid down and in their entire harmony with the Westminster Stand- 
ards. Where others see a wide chasm between his views and that of 
the Confession or Catechisms he sees none at all, and expresses him- 
self accordingly. Nor is this greatly to be wondered at. It is not 
uncommon for men in any branch of science to fix their gaze so ear- 
nestly upon one side of a truth as to forget that there is any other. 
This occurs with especial frequency in cases where the matter in hand 
is theological, where there is an unusually wide range of thought and 
inquiry. The Professor thinks he has been called to perform a sort. 
of iconoclastic work, cutting down everything that is dead and harm- 
ful, and removing every incumbrance out of the way for a new life. 
But he has said nothing that has not been said before, only in 
previous cases it was said by those who stand outside the evangelical 
pale. He has simply fallen a prey to the Zeitgeist. He has been 
borne along by the tide which has been steadily rising for half a cen- 
tury. He has yielded to the movement which seeks to relax the 
demands of the Christian faith, to do away the offense of the cross 
and to win men by paring off the sharp points of dogma. Standing 
inside the Church and holding a prominent position in a seminary of 
high character, he has borrowed the thoughts and the language of 
known errorists, and made a great stir by reproducing them after a 
fashion of his own. They are paraded as the result of a fresh and 
independent study of the divine Word, from which -great things are 
justly to be expected. 

Now it is very true that the Scriptures are inexhaustible and that 
every generation will draw fresh streams from this overflowing foun- 
tain, but surely it is presumption to expect “a different conception 
in every department of theology ” from the inductive studies carried 
on at the end of the nineteenth century. Have the toils of all the 
students of past ages been so.fruitless? Has God given over his 
Church to be the sport of caprice? Has nothing been settled during 
eighteen centuries? Is the amazing consensus of the Churches of 
the Reformation to be counted for naught? But in truth, as has been 
said, the Professor has discovered nothing. What he considers new 
truths are simply old errors. The only real novelty is his fiction of 
progressive sanctification in the middle state, which is by no means 
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to be interpreted as meaning what all believers have held from the 
beginning, that is, the constant growth of the soul into the likeness 
of its Maker, a process which has and can have no end either before 
or after the final consummation. What the Professor says and means 
is the prolongation beyond the grave of the efforts and struggles and 
pains by which the soul here wages the spiritual conflict, seeking day 
by day to die unto sin and live unto holiness, it being “ unethical ” to 
suppose that this conflict can be ended at once as soon as the soul 
leaves the body. This is a new doctrine, the only parallel to which 
can be found in the Purgatory of the Greek and Roman Churches, 
the underlying basis of which is that as some men when they die 
are not good enough to go to heaven and yet not bad enough to be 
sent to perdition, they enter an intermediate stage in which they 
may gradually, by the use of various means, be freed from the soil 
and dominion of sin, and made meet for the society of the blessed. 
It is a very thin partition that divides the doctrine of progressive 
sanctification in the middle state from the doctrine of Purgatorial 
preparation for heaven. The curious idea is advanced that the doc- 
trine that the soul’s destiny is decided at death “ makes death a terror 
to the best of men.” It was not so with Stephen (Acts vii. 59), nor 
with Paul (Phil. i. 23, 2 Cor. v. 8), nor do we find a hint of the kind 
in any Christian biography. On the contrary, the great comfort of 
the believer in the article of death is the thought that the days of 
mourning, struggle, temptation and weakness are over, that he has 
finished his course and fought the good fight to the end, and what 
remains is the joyful vision of Christ and His ever-blessed compan- 
ionship. The felicitations, therefore, with which the Address closes, 
upon the prospect of a new and better age about to come upon us are 
wholly misplaced. 

The foregoing is all based upon the printed Address of Prof. 
Briggs and the Additional Notes appended to the second edition. 
These have passed into history and will stand as the carefully pre- 
pared and deliberate opinions of the author. As such they are here 
reviewed, without passion but with deep interest, because of the im- 
portance of the subject. For it is claimed on one side that the recep- 
tion of them is indispensable to the advance of theology, while we on 
the other hold them to be very perilous to evangelical truth. As to 
any later expression of views on the part of the Professor we have 
nothing to say. The proper authorities will decide what is to be done 
in the case. Our concern is only with the formal utterance of Broad 
Church principles in one of the high places of an orthodox Church. 
This ought not to pass without comment. The duty of Christian 
rebuke is imperative, however unpleasant. Hence we have done what 
in us lies to hinder any from “being carried away by divers and 
strange teachings.” 


TatBot W. CHAMBERS. 
New York. 
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THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Tue very notable One Hundred and Second General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, has been followed by an equally notable 
One Hundred and Third General Assembly. At the outset, Dr. 
William Henry Green was chosen Moderator by a unanimous rising 
vote. And perhaps nothing was more notable about this Assembly 
than that it thus obtained the honor which more than one of its pre- 
decessors has craved, of honoring with the gift of its highest office a 
scholar whose single-hearted devotion to truth is evidenced not more 
by the greatness of his attainments than by his rare modesty. The 
enthusiastic choice of the greatest Hebraist and Old’ Testament critic 
of the Church to the Moderator’s chair, was an indication of the deep 
and unfeigned love for sacred learning which pervades the Church and 
which ruled in this Assembly; while the spontaneous unanimity 
with which the office was tendered to one whose reluctance was over- 
come only by the heartiness of the proffer, was a striking indication 
of the value which the Church places upon the modesty of true 
scholarship. Another thing which rendered this Assembly notable 
was that the great Disposer of events chose it as the stage from which 
to call one of His saints to heaven. There was no one in the Church 
whom it more delighted to honor than the Hon. Samuel M. Breckin- 
ridge, as there was no one who repaid the honor conferred upon him 
with more loyal service. And having faithfully served her through 
more than three-score years, it was not unfitting that the summons to 
an even higher service should have come to him, not before, not in 
the midst of, but only after he had completed for her a service of un- 
usual delicacy with unusual tact, kindness and faithfulness. As he 
died with the words on his lips, “I feel that I have discharged my 
duty faithfully, and I ask you to excuse me from further service ”— 
the scene, the words, the example could not fail to bear their fruit. 
Shortly before, the almost equally sudden death of another servant 
of Christ whom Presbyterians have loved and honored—Dr. Henry 
J. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn—was announced to the house. In the 
solemnity begot by such circumstances, with the veil rent between 
earth and heaven, and as “ seeing the invisible,” the court took up the 
great problems that came before it. 

Among these problems, issued in this spirit, the one which occupied 
the attention and tried the heart of the Assembly longest and most 
intensely, was the disposition to be made of the appointment of Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., to the recently established chair of Biblical 
Theology in Union Seminary. This disposition was not made ina 
spirit of irritation towards Dr. Briggs; but in that same spirit of 
patient forbearance with which the Church has for so long borne with 
what it deems his unfortunate manner. Still less was it made in a 
spirit of indifference to the interests of Union Seminary; but rather 
with the deepest concern and the most careful consideration for 
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the interests of that great school whose past is a portion of the cher- 
ished heritage of the whole Church, in whose present greatness she 
rejoices, and for whose future, as part of her own life, she wishes 
nothing but growth and prosperity and good. Still less was it made 
in a spirit of opposition to the science of Biblical Criticism; but 
rather in the name of sound Biblical learning, which the Assembly 
was at that moment honoring in the person of its greatest American 
representative by placing him in the Moderator’s chair. It was made 
calmly and dispassionately, and under the pressure only of a high 
and instructed sense of duty. The Committee to whom was entrusted . 
the presentation of the matter to the Assembly was conspicuous no 
less for its judicial spirit and its fine restraint than for its ability. Its 
report to the Assembly was as remarkable for its generous fairness as 
for its faithfulness. The ear of the Assembly was given with equal 
readiness to the presentation of every phase of opinion, and its 
patience knew no bounds, so that every one was heard at length who 
had a suggestion to make or a plea to offer. The resolutions which 
were adopted after this extended debate are a model of extreme kind- 
ness and delicacy in the performance of a difficult duty. 


1. Resolved, That, in the exercise of its right to veto the appointment of pro- 
fessors in the Union Theological Seminary, the General Assembly hereby dis- 
approves of the appointment of the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., to the Edward 
Robinson Professorship of Biblical Theology in that seminary, by transfer from 
another chair in the same seminary. 

2. Resolved, That a Committee, consisting of eight ministers and seven ruling 
elders, be appointed by this Assembly to confer with the Directors of the Union 
Theological Seminary in regard to the relations of the said seminary to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and to report to the next General Assembly. 


By their adoption by the decisive vote of 448 to 60, the formal disap- 
proval of the whole Church, assembled in its lawful representatives, 
was pronounced upon Dr. Briggs’s appointment. 

Among the other matters of importance disposed of, a very high 
place must be accorded to the report of the adoption by the Presby- 
teries, by an almost unanimous vote (190 Presbyteries), of the new 
chapter prepared by the last Assembly for the Form of Government, 
defining methods for effecting amendments in the several Standards 
of the Church. This chapter now becomes part of the Constitution 
and practically settles many long-standing disputes and gives certitude 
to future procedure. This is a great gain. 

The most important matter sent down to the Presbyteries by this 
Assembly was the transmisson to them, for their criticism and sugges- 
tions, of the report of the Committee on the Revision of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, appointed by the last Assembly. The Assembly only 
carried out the desire of the Committee in accepting their report as 
a report of progress and ordering it printed and sent down to the 
Presbyteries for their “ consideration, criticism and amendment.” It 
is unfortunate that so short a time is allowed for this consideration ; 
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the intervening summer vacation and the heavy labor of the opening 
autumn will leave scant time and opportunity for the careful study 
which so important a document demands for its amendment, before 
the 1st of December, when the answers of the Presbyteries must be 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Revision Committee. That the 
shortness of time allowed may not measurably defeat the end sought 
in submitting the report to the examination of the Presbyteries, the 
greatest diligence in the business will be requisite. That there is 
room for criticism of the report follows from the very nature of the 
case; and is given more importance by the fact that the Committee 
was not itself unanimous in all its recommendations. The Chairman 
in his report dutifully informs the Church, “that as to some of the 
most important changes, such as those in the third and tenth chapters, 
there were decided differences of judgment in the Committee, some 
members being opposed to the changes therein recommended and 
voting against them.” In the presence of this fact, faithful criticisms 
by the Presbyteries become not only a privilege but a duty; and we 
trust the Committee will be led by them to give us next year an even 
more excellent piece of work than it has presented to us now. 
For the report that is now presented, is an excellent piece of work. 
The Committee has obviously expended much time and earnest study 
upon the grave task entrusted to it; and the results of its labor 
will increase the confidence which the Church reposes in its ability, 
skill and soundness. Not that all these results are acceptable. In the 
course of his most interesting speech on the report, Dr. Patton classi- 
fied the varying attitudes which he was constrained to take towards 
its several portions. He said: 


With regard to some of the changes proposed by the Committee I say, speak- 
ing simply for myself, that I assent to them con amore, and believe, seeing 
revision is demanded by the Church, that the changes we propose are the 
changes that ought to be made. I say that with respect to some. And then 
with respect to some other changes I say that I do not regard them as called for, 
as needed by the theological exigency of our day; but at the same time, they 
are not so objectionable as to call forth, from me at least, any comment, or criti- 
cism, or objection, and although they are not what I would have proposed, they 
are not what I object to. And then with respect to another class of changes,. 
there are those which ought to be made, but which ought not to be made in the 


way that this Committee proposes to make them. ... . And then I believe with 
regard to still another class of changes, that the proposed changes are not needed, 
and that change of any kind is unnecessary. ... . We believe a great deal will 


stand, and I, for one, hope that some of it will not stand. 


This passage expresses fairly our own position with regard to the 
proposed amendments to the Confession. Speaking simply for our- 
selves, we find some things among them which we think improve- 
ments, others concerning which we are indifferent, others to which we 
mildly and still others to which we strongly object. 

For one thing we hope, for example, that the proposed radical 
revision of the third chapter will not stand. We gladly recognize 
32 
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that the proposed revision leaves that chapter Calvinistic. But it 
proceeds on the principle of lowering and lessening the expression of 
one of the essentially involved doctrines of Calvinism until it is all 
but expunged. Now we are Calvinists con amore. We believe every 
doctrine that enters as a constituent part into the Calvinistic system, 
to be the truth of God. We are not ashamed of any one of them. 
And we very strenuously object to reducing the expression of one of 
them to its lowest terms, and then hiding it away in a corner, as if we 
blushed to own what the God who has so loved us as to give His Son 
for us, has revealed to us as to His dealing with the children of men. 
If the very stringent dealing of the proposed revision with the Con- 
fessional statement of the doctrine of sovereign preterition, does not 
in any way encroach upon “ the integrity of the Reformed or Calvin- 
istic system of doctrine taught in the Confession of Faith,” it cer- 
tainly advances somewhat in the direction of so doing. There is a 
passage in the report of the Chairman of the Committee, to the 
curiously guarded wording of which the careful attention of the Pres- 
byteries should be called in this connection : 


It will be seen that Chapter iii, which has been regarded by many as the pivot 
around which revision revolves, has been altered more than any other portion of 
the Confession. It has not, however, been completely rewritten, as some Pres- 
byteries have asked, but so recast that the expressions most objected to have 
entirely disappeared. It was thought that further alterations in the same direc- 
tion would, in the opinion of some, impair the integrity of our Reformed or Cal- 
vinistic system. 


An old negro on being accused of lying, replied, ‘ No, master, that 
is not a lie; but it is in the direction of one.” And Dr. Roberts tells 
us that the alterations proposed for the third chapter do not impair 
the integrity of the Calvinistic system, but that “it was thought that 
further alteration in the same direction would, in the opinion of some, 
impair the integrity of our Reformed or Calvinistic system.” We do 
not desire to advance so far in this direction that another little step 
would be fatal. And we trust that the Presbyteries will insist on 
continuing to confess the truth of God in this great matter as fully, 
as explicitly, and as undoubtingly as heretofore and as it is declared 
in the Word. For our part we believe that the third section should 
be restored (either as it stands or with some such well-guarded addi- 
tion as the phrase in the Larger Catechism: “to be for their sins 
inflicted”), and that the useless and misleading additions to the 
seventh section should be stricken out. 

For another thing, we hope that the proposed reconstruction of the 
section on infant salvation (Chap. x, 3) will not stand. Although we 
all cherish as a blessed hope, and some of us feel that there is suffi- 
cient Scriptural basis to enable us to hold as a personal conviction, 
what is here stated, surely there is no such clear and direct Scripture 
for it as will justify its dogmatic assertion as a Confessional doctrine. 
Nor can it be too often or too emphatically repeated that no state- 
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ment of infant salvation can be satisfactory which does not lay stress 
on the two chief elements which require emphasizing—that infants 
need salvation, and that they owe -their salvation to the electing love 
of God. Once more we hope that the confusing phraseology con- 
cerning the work of the Holy Ghost introduced into the proposed 
revision, by which the distinction between the operations of common 
and of efficacious grace suffers obscuration, will not stand without 
correction or guarding. The insertion of what Dr. Roberts calls 
“the ‘means’ through which the Lord offers unto sinners life and 
salvation ” into vii, 3 already is open to this objection, in its connection ; 
and thus what is probably the most exact statement of the Covenant 
of Grace ever framed is sadly marred. And the language of the two 
new chapters—which, finely conceived and expressed as they are, we 
cannot think worthy of a place in the noble context of the Confession— 
errs more than once in this direction. We cannot, however, enter 
here into a detailed criticism of the document; enough has doubtless 
been said to serve our purpose of indicating to the Presbyteries that 
a grave as well as a pressing task has been entrusted to them, when 
they are asked to advise the Committee with reference to its proposed 
revision of the Confession of Faith. May the spirit of truth “ give 
efficacy to the Word ” during the coming months, keep the Church 
from error, and “ enable it to bear effectual testimony to the truth.” 

The detailed reports of the work of the Assembly, published in the 
weekly papers, supersede the necessity of a further account here. We 
ought to mention, however, that the Overture on Deaconesses was 
declared by the Assembly to be lost—a decision which was certainly 
wise in view of the need in which the second paragraph stood of the 
first, in order to define and limit the position and functions of Dea- 
conesses. Nor ought we to omit to express the satisfaction which all 
must feel with the admirable exhibit made by the evangelizing agencies 
of the Church, despite the great debt that still hangs over the Home 
Board; and with the successful and grandly attended meetings held 
in their interest, arguing an enthusiasm for the proper work of the 
Church, which promises great things. 


BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
PRINCETON. 
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I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


MESSIANISCHE WEISSAGUNG IN GESCHICHTLICHER FOLGE. Von FRANZ 
DeE.itTzscH. Leipzig, 1890. Pp. viii and 160. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECIES IN HISTORICAL SUCCESSION. By FRANZ 
DeutirzscH. Translated by SAMUEL IvEs CURTISS, Professor in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1891. 12mo, pp. xii, 282. 


The venerable author signed the Preface to this little book a few days 
before his death, and to his pupils it will come like his dying message—not an 
unfamiliar one, for it contains the substance of;lectures delivered both early 
and late in his academic career. In their preparation for publication as well 
as the last revision (as it proved) for oral delivery he was moved especially 
by his interest in the Jewish race, an interest long manifest by his active part 
in the Institutum Judaicum. 

The form corresponds with the title. The Messianic prophecies are taken 
up in historical sequence. The Introduction starts with the ‘* undeniable 
and universally acknowledged ”’ fact that a divinely anointed One (Messiah) 
to go forth from Israel is promised in the Old Testament Scriptures. Chris- 
tians see these promises fulfilled in Jesus. How they are fulfilled in Him 
and how they prepared the way for Him is the subject of our inquiry. “‘ Our 
material does not consist simply of prophecies in the narrower sense, but 
promises and hopes relating to the future salvation are comprehended under 
the same idea.” Messianic prophecies are those which foretell the kingdom 
of God, whether they name a personal Messiah or not. The Introduction 
closes with a sketch of the history of the discipline. 

The reviewer must content himself with a few brief notes on salient 
points. The book provokes quotation on every page. The most significant 
point about Delitzsch’s later work is in his union of theological conservatism 
with very advanced views on questions of literary criticism. This union 
shows itself also in this volume. At the outset he emphasizes the indispensa- 
bility [Unerlasslichkeit] of literary and historical criticism. ‘‘ The course 
of development of Christological expectations cannot be determined without 
the concurrence of literary and historical criticism.’? The next paragraph 
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defends the reasonableness of supernaturalism. That the assertion of criti- 
cal work is made in earnest is evident in a number of passages, as the one at 
the outset of the discussion, ‘‘ Were the historical sequence . . . . intended 
as sequence of the documents, we could begin with Gen. iii only on the 
theory that the Jehovistic book . .. . is the oldest Old Testament historical 
book. This is not our opinion; we hold it to be a very old book, older than 
recent criticism takes it to be, but yet not the oldest.’? In another passage 
he concedes that ‘‘ the narrative [of Balaam] as it lies before us, is compiled 
from several distinctly separable sources.” In the time of Ezekiel he sup- 
poses the older legislation to exist ‘‘ codified at any rate in the Jehovistic his- 
tory and statute-book, and in Deuteronomy, if not in the Priest-code.”’ 

I do not remember to have seen David’s last words (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7) 
classed as a Messianic prophecy. The poem is obscure in any case, and the text 
probably corrupt. Delitzsch’s translation and discussion are at least suggestive. 
New also (to me) is the allusion found in Ezekiel (xxi. 27) to the Shiloh of 
Gen. xlix. Fanciful we must call the comment upon Jeremiah xii. 24: ‘* For 
the future fulfillment of Messianic prophecy, however, it is of weight that in 
the threat uttered against Jechoniah, the ruling Solomonic line is declared to 
have forfeited the throne.”’ 

The warmth of piety, depth of earnestness, thoroughness of scholarship, 
characteristic of the author, are abundantly evident in these pages. No one 
can read the book without profit. 

Cincinnati. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


THE SERVANT OF THE LORD IN ISAIAH XL-LXVI. Reclaimed to Isaiah 
as the Author from Argument, Structure, and Date. By JoHN ForBEs, 
D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Oriental Languages, Aberdeen. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner & Welford, 1890. 8vo. 


This volume contains two monographs. The first is on Isaiah xl-lxvi, 
and is comprised in pp. i-xiii and 1-196. The second, pp. 197-252, is a dis- 
cussion of Isaiah vii-xii, and is auxiliary to the first. In the opening sen- 
tence of the Preface the author expresses his gratitude to Almighty God, who 
has permitted him, at the advanced age of eighty-seven years, to complete 
this work. Evidently Prof. Forbes has not ceased studying in his advancing 
years. He makes much of metrical structure, of strophe and antistrophe, 
and of other like matters that have not till lately played a prominent part in 
the exegesis of Isaiah; and pays his respects to the latest works on Isaiah, 
those of Cheyne and Driver, for example. 

The first of the two monographs that compose the book is interesting as a 
specimen of composite writing. The marks of compositeness are very much 
the same with those that scholars find in the different parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. It contains, for example, two different analyses of Isaiah xl-lxvi, 
the first in pp. 23-82, and the second in pp. 97-196, the first giving a partial 
translation, and the second a complete translation. It contains three pre- 
sentations of the argument for the Isaianic authorship of the chapters, 
pp. i-xiii, 1-23, and 82-96. The second analysis to some extent repeats the 
first, but isin some respects from a widely different point of view; one of 
the half-dozen marks of difference is the treatment of the Hebrew tenses. 
Examples may be found in the renderings on pp. 32 sq. and 102 sq., of Isaiah 
xl. 13,14, 21,22,etc. The three presentations of the argument also include 
repetitions and differences. Not to multiply details, it is easy to distinguish 
here the work of a first analyst, a second analyst, a redactor, and an earlier 
writer used by the other three; albeit Prof. Forbes is himself alike the first 
analyst, the second analyst, and the redactor. 
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The matter emphasized by Prof. Forbes is the reclaiming to Isaiah of the 
last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah, in opposition to the general 
opinion of European scholars, who regard the chapters as the work of an un- 
known author of the times of Cyrus the Great. Among the arguments he 
uses are the following: 

1. That from external testimony. Prof. Forbes holds, pp. ix, x,3, that the 
decree of Cyrus, Ezra i. 1,2, Jos. Ant. xi,i, presupposes the passage concern- 
ing Cyrus, Isaiah xliv, xlv, and presupposes it as being in the time of Cyrus 
a well-known and ancient prediction. This argument certainly ought not to 
be ignored, though it would be stronger than it is if the account in Ezra were 
as specific as that in Josephus. 

2. The argument from the strong improbabilities attending the opposite 
theory, p. 2. It is unlikely that so great a prophet as the one who uttered 
these prophecies would have remained unknown; but there is no trace of any 
such prophet having lived in the times of Cyrus. It is exceedingly unlikely 
that the vigorous, classical diction of these chapters is the diction of a man 
brought up under the influence of the corrupted Hebrew that prevailed in 
Babylonia. The Hebrew of such a prophet would surely have been more 
like that of the acknowledged later books of the Bible. These arguments 
are unquestionably of great weight. 

3. The argument from the unity of plan in these twenty-seven chapters, 
pp. 82, 83. This argument has two bearings. First, it may be used in refu- 
tation of those who argue the late date of the book from its alleged composite 
character. This consideration is often overworked in arguing such questions. 
If a literary work is a unit, that does not prove it to have been written con- 
tinuously ; it may have been written in parts, and put together afterwards. 
On the other hand, if a work was produced by putting together previously 
existing writings, that does not necessarily prove diversity of authorship, not 
even if the parts thus put together show considerable diversity. Of both 
these propositions the book of Prof. Forbes is itself an instance, and a suffi- 
cient proof. But the unity of the twenty-seven chapters, Prof. Forbes further 
argues, is of a kind that can be accounted for from the point of view of the 
times of the genuine Isaiah, and not so well from the later date claimed for 
them. 

4, The argument from the relations of the twenty-seven chapters to the 
previous thirty-nine chapters of Isaiah. Prof. Forbes arranges the whole 
book into a septad, composed of two triads, separated by the narrative found 
in chapters xxxvi-xxxix. He holds that in these four narrative chapters, 
XXxvVi-xxxvii, have been transposed, chronologically, with xxxviii-xxxix, 
and that the purpose of the transposition evidently is to connect the carrying 
away to Babylon, xxxix, with the contents of xl and the following chapter 
(see pp. xi, 84-86). He holds that no prophet would close his book with such 
a hopeless prediction as that in xxxix. 6-8; but that this passage necessarily 
requires to be supplemented by such matters as now actually follow in chapter 
xl sq. (p. 5). Considerations like these have some value, but Prof. Forbes 
adds to them another point of much greater value, namely, the marked liter- 
ary resemblances between the second half of Isaiah and the first half (x. 87). 
For instance, the phrase ‘‘ the holy one of Israel” is frequent in both parts 
of Isaiah, and is but little used elsewhere in the Bible. The use of the 
Hebrew imperfect in the phrase ‘*‘ thus saith Jehovah ”’ occurs three times in 
the first half of Isaiah, five times in the second half, and nowhere else in the 
Scriptures. The two parts agree in the practice of the symbolical use of 
proper names; note, for example, the names Shear-jashub, Immanuel, Mahar- 
shalal-hash-baz, in the first part, and the names Hephzibah, Azubah, Beulah, 
and the constant play on the name of Hezekiah, in the second part. Of marks 
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like these, unquestionably indicating an affinity of some sort between the 
two parts of the Book of Isaiah, Prof. Forbes might have collected a pretty 
long list. . 

5. The argument from the way in which the proper names of the times of 
Isaiah, the son of Amoz, are inwoven with the text of the twenty-seven 
chapters (pp. x, 87-93). The principal instances are the names of Hephzibah, 
the wife of Hezekiah (2 Kgs. xxi. 1, Isaiah lxii. 4, 5), and more prominently 
that of Hezekiah himself. This name means “ Jehovah strengthens.” The 
passages that may be plausibly said to be allusions to it are Isaiah xl. 10,xli. 
1,6, 7, 9, 18, xlii. 6, xlv. 1, li. 18, liv. 2, lvi, 2, 4, 6, Ixiv. 6 (7), and by anticipation, 
xxxix.1. If any one will read these passages in the Hebrew, he will see what 
emphasis is put upon the words that connect themselves with the name 
Hezekiah. 

6. The argument from passages in the twenty-seven chapters that imply 
that the temple and Jerusalem were standing when the passages were written. 
Of these Prof. Forbes cites such as the following: Isaiah xli. 9, xlvi. 11, xliii. 
23, lvii. 5, 6, 7, Ixvi. 8, 20,21. If to these we add the numerous passages 
which, by the use of Palestinian geographical terms or otherwise, mark the 
context as written from a Palestinian point of view, and the passages that 
speak of Babylon or Assyria in terms that fit the times of Sargon and Sen- 
nacherib rather than the times of Cyrus, we have a body of evidence that 
cannot lightly be put aside. 

Auburn. WILLIs J. BEECHER. 


COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By A. C. KEN- 
DRICK, D.D. (The American Commentary on the New Testament. 
Edited by ALVAH Hovey, D.D., LL.D.) Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society. 8vo, pp. 207. 


A brief Introduction ascribes the authorship to Apollos, the destination to 
Italy, the purpose to preserve from apostasy a body of Jewish Christians. 
A statement of the argument precedes and a translation of the epistle fol- 
lows the commentary. The commentary is popular in style. 

Princeton. C. W. HopGeE. 


THE BooK OF REVELATION. By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen; Author 
of The Resurrection of Our Lord, ete. New York: A.C. Armstrong & 
Son. (One of ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible” Series.) ‘ 


This instructive and suggestive book is one of a series of expository lec- 
tures on all the books of the Bible. Fora statement of the principles upon 
which he proceeds, the author refers to his fuller commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, and especially to his ‘‘ Baird Lectures.”? In the present commentary 
‘**he aims to catch the general import and object of the Revelation of St. John 
considered as a whole,’’ basing it upon the more thorough exegesis in his pre- 
vious work, availing himself here of the results he has secured there. 

There is an obvious propriety in so doing, and there is an obvious advantage 
in this method to the general readers, for whom this commentary is written, 
who are thus freed from the minute and learned discussions necessary to ex- 
plain difficult words and phrases, and are yet put in full possession of what 
the words and phrases mean in their connection. The book is not the less 
scholarly because the scholarship, so far as that is possible, is kept out of 
view. No one can follow Prof. Milligan in his exposition without feeling 
that he has made a conscientious and fruitful study of the Apocalypse; and 
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there are few, we think, who will not feel that they owe much to the author 
for the light he has thrown upon a difficult part of the Scriptures ; and who 
will not feel also, that whether his view is correct or not, it is at least intelli- 
gible, and brings this part of the Word of God effectively into the life and ex- 
perience of believers. It will be best to let the author define his own view. 
‘The first chapter of Revelation introduces us to the whole book, and sup- 
plies in a great measure the key by which we are to interpret it. The book is 
not intended to be a mystery in the sense in which we commonly understand 
that word, but a revelation. The apostle places himself in thought at the 
end of the visions he had witnessed, and retraces for others the elevating 
pictures which had filled, as he beheld them, his own soul with rapture. The 
Apocalypse is a vision of the Church, as, encompassed by trials similar to 
those of her Redeemer, with whom she is closely identified, she passes on 
under the same protecting care of a Father in heaven to a similar reward. 
It is the revelation in the case of the members of Christ’s body, of the three 
great ideas which St. John had already beheld exemplified in the history of 
Christ Himself—those of conflict, preservation, and triumph. We are to ex- 
pect that the book will record the conflict of Christ and His people with the 
evil that is in the world, and their victory over it. It will tell of struggle 
with sin and Satan, but of sin vanquished, and Satan buried beneath their 
feet. It will be the story of the Church, as she journeys through the wilder- 
ness to the land of promise, encountering many foes, but more than con- 
queror through Him that loved her, and often raising to Heaven her song of 
praise.”’ 

Whatever may be our opinion as to the interpretation of particular words 
and phrases, or even as to points which seem to us of great moment but 
upon which different views may be held without impairing the integrity or 
consistency of the view stated by the author, if this is the scope and design 
of the book, we shall feel, in a truer sense than ever before, the appropriate- 
ness of the words with which the apostle closes his prologue: ‘‘ Blessed is 
he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things which are written therein; for the time is at hand,” or the season 
is short. 

There are three tests to which any theory of the interpretation of the 
Apocalypse must be subjected. 1. It must be consistent with itself. It must 
use words and symbols in the same sense, unless there is something in the 
context which makes it clear that a change in the meaning is intended. For 
although the book is symbolical, ‘‘ there is no reason,” as Dr. Milligan well 
says, ‘‘ in the nature of the case, why a symbol should be more uncertain 
in meaning thana word.”’ If the sense in which it is used can be ascertained, 
and there seems to be very little more difficulty in one case than in the other, 
then that sense must be adhered to. This of itself would save a great deal 
of the confusion and error which attend the interpretation of this book. 
2. It must meet fairly all the difficulties, and give at least an intelligible solu- 
tion of them. The theory must admit of application to all cases. It is not 
necessary, indeed, that the solution in all cases shall be entirely satisfactory, 
or beyond question. That would be more than we ought to expect. Whoever 
expects it, will be surely disappointed. Dr. Milligan himself, who applies his 
theory honestly to the most difficult points in the exposition, is not entirely 
satisfied with the result in every case. But any theory, which justifies itself 
in claiming the attention of scholars, must give an honest and intelligible 
solution of the difficult passages, one which, if not entirely satisfactory, still 
lies along the line in which progress must be made and helps to attain it. 
3. It must be in accord with the clear teaching of the Scriptures. It isa 
part of the Word of God, and must be so interpreted. We cannot isolate 
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this book from other parts of the Scriptures, and apply principles here which 
are never used elsewhere. It must be in harmony especially with the prophetic 
portions of the Old Testament, with the eschatological discourse of our Lord 
(Matt. xxiv and xxv), and with the fourth Gospel, with which it is so closely 
connected. It is one of the merits of Dr. Milligan’s commentary that he 
brings out so clearly and emphatically this connection. 

There are here and there in this book expressions which seem to us unfor- 
tunate, and there are points: upon which we cannot, as yet, agree with the 
author; but these are so few, and are of such minor importance, that we 
prefer not to dwell upon them here. We tender our thanks to Dr. Milligan 
for his commentary upon this most instructive, elevating, and consoling part 
of God’s Word, and heartily commend it to our readers. They will surely 
find it a great help in their study of this book. 

Lawrenceville, N. J. : A. GOSMAN. 


Our summary is somewhat more ample than is usual, including : 


Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. 
Translated from the fourth edition, etc. Vol. ii: Chap. xxviii-lxvi. 8vo, 
pp. 473 ($3.00). (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford, 1890.) The Book of Isaiah. By the Rev. George Adam Smith, etc. 
Vol. ii: Isaiah xl-lxvi. Crown 8vo, pp. 474 ($1.50.) Expositor’s Bible. 
(New York: A. ©. Armstrong & Son, 1890.) The first volume of Delitzsch 
was noticed in the number of this REviEw for January last ; the first volume 
of Smith was reviewed in the Presbyterian Review for July, 1889. The gen- 
eral characteristics of the two works need not claim a fresh statement; we 
may compare them in one or two particulars. The style of Delitzsch natu- 
rally suffers somewhat from the fact that it comes before us in a translation 
by two different hands; that of Smith is unusually fresh and attractive, some- 
times a little smart. The one work is closely exegetical, the other, popular 
and practical exposition, comment and application. While the two commen- 
taries agree in accepting the divisive view of the ‘‘ Isaiah,’? Dr. Delitzsch is 
much more reserved, and at times hesitating in his tone ; as when he says (p. 
123): ‘* The critical question is not easily answered. For however it is an- 
swered, obscure points remain which can not be cleared up. The matter in 
question is the solving of a problem, not the expounding of a matter beyond 
all doubt; at least not for us, to whom the naming of Cyrus is not a conclu- 
sive disproof of the personal unity of the two Isaiahs.’’ He holds the disproof 
almost conclusive. Mr. Smith goes further than most even of the divisive 
critics in assigning various sections both in the earlier and in the later por- 
tions of Isaiah to different periods and authors (see e. g., p. 21: ‘‘ A number 
of pieces by different men, whom God raised up at various times, before, 
during and after the Exile’’). Delitzsch’s view is often the more profound 
but the less consistent of the two. He refers the second section of the book, 
as he does some earlier chapters, like xxiv-xxvii, to ‘‘a disciple who at once 
outshines the master and yet owes all to the master.’”’ ‘ Isaiah is great in 
himself, greater still in his disciples ’? (Vol. i, 419). This second section he 
refers to a Babylonian standpoint mainly because ‘‘ composed by Isaiah it 
would be a miraculous anticipation ” (p. 182); and yet one of his evidences 
for the Babylonian standpoint is the fact that Cyrus is named—not as Smith 
holds, as ‘* not only the biggest man of his age but the very likely means of 
Israel’s redemption,’’ who in fact ‘‘ was of Jehovah’s own creation and call- 
ing ’’—but because ‘‘ Jehovah, the God of prophecy, knows the name of Cyrus 
before he does himself’ (again, ‘* before he existed and could know anything of 
Jehovah,’ p. 205), ‘‘ and by predicting the name and work of Israel’s deliverer 
proves His Godhead to the whole world, xlv. 4-7’ (p. 126). We can under- 
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stand the bearing of other proofs of a Babylonian standpoint, but why limit 
God to this standpoint ? And how great would be the force of such restricted 
prediction with ‘‘ the whole world” either of that day or of later genera- 
tions ? In his comment on xxxix. 3-8 Delitzsch had said, ‘‘ Without the 
spirit of prophecy such unqualified certainty that Babylon will be the heir of 
the Assyrian empire, and the instrument of God’s wrath against Judah, 
would be impossible’ (p. 118). Here a Babylonian standpoint is not neces- 
sary ; the true Isaiah is speaking to Hezekiah. In frequent passages Mr. 
Smith is quite as much concerned for the pedants of the nineteenth century 
who do not agree with him, as for the pedants in Israel whom the pseudo- 
Isaiah was exposing. Yet he is not so dogmatic as some of his schvol; he 
inclines to the personal interpretation in chapter liii—How to Read Isaiah. 
Being the Prophecies of Isaiah arranged in Order of Time and Subject, with 
Explanations and Glossary. By Buchanan Blake, B.D. Cr. 8vo, pp. 187. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1891.) This volume includes only chaps. i-xxxix, 
and a number of these are grouped as ‘‘ occasional pieces” (having in general 
for their common subject, ‘‘The Day of the Lord’’) and as of doubtful 
authorship. The first division, containing the text, professes to employ ‘‘ as 
far as possible,”? the words of the Authorized Version, and yet departs much 
more frequently than the Revised Version does from the old rendering. We 
can not always agree with the author in our estimate of the authorities that 
have had most weight with him in making up his chronological and topical 
arrangement, which is designed to popularize the results of recent Biblical 
study. His work may be useful if read with discrimination, but can not 
be followed implicitly——[The Expositor’s Bible.] The Book of Eccle- 
siastes. With a new Translation. By Samuel Cox, D.D. 8vo, pp. 335. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This is a new edition, partially re- 
written, of ‘‘ The Quest of the Chief Good. A popular Commentary,” etc., 
which was published nearly twenty-five years ago, and has long been out of 
print. It fixes the fourth century B. C. as the probable date of the author- 
ship of the book, and adopts the fourfold analysis which is generally ac- 
cepted, aiming however at a somewhat clearer unity of conception and treat- 
ment. The translation is freer and more flowing than that of the Revised 
Version, while seldom suggesting anything that is not at least in the margin. 
It is cast in poetical form. In his second section, ‘‘The Quest in Devotion 
to Affairs of Business,’’ Dr. Cox seems at times to ascribe to all such devo- 
tion ‘‘a most base and evil origin’’ (as on p. 151), where he plainly means 
only excessive or exclusive devotion. The whole volume is gracefully writ- 
ten, and often with rare force and point.——[The Expositor’s Bible.] The 
Book of Proverbs. By R. F. Horton, M.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. 418. (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) A single sentence from Mr. Horton’s Introduc- 
tion will indicate his view of the origin and nature of these proverbs: 
**In the Book of Proverbs there is much which is recorded for us by 
the wisdom of God, not because it is the expression of God’s wisdom, but 
distinctly because it is the expression of man’s wisdom; and among the 
lessons of the book is the sense of limitation and incompleteness which 
human wisdom leaves upon the mind.’? Mr. Horton’s book on Inspiration 
(noticed more than once in our pages) indicated plainly enough the breadth 
and looseness of his general views as to the quality of Scripture. The few 
hints that he has occasion and opportunity to give in the introductory chapter 
to this new volume, confirm the judgment then passed on him. He discusses 
practically rather than exegetically the meaning and application of groups of 
proverbs, while following the general order and tenor of the chapters. Many 
things he puts effectively——[ Handbook for Bible Classes, etc.] The Six 
Intermediate Minor Prophets. By George C. M. Douglas, D.D., Principal, 
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etc. Sm. 8vo, pp. 157. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) This is the 
third contribution made by Principal Douglas to this serviceable series. It 
is characterized by the sober judgment, the reverent spirit, the hearty confi- 
dence in the miraculous and prophetic elements and attestations of Scripture, 
the distrust of the hasty and overconfident suggestions of the higher criti- 
cism, which we always expect to find in him. The prophetical books with 
which he is here dealing do not involve any large number of the vexed ques- 
tions of criticism and interpretation. Principal Douglas finds no warrant 
for denying the Book of Jonah to the prophet of 2 Kings xiv, nor for ques- 
tioning its miraculous elements, nor for explaining away our Lord’s frequent 
recognition of its historical character, nor for challenging the fulfillment of 
what he regards as its conditional prediction as to the fate of Nineveh. He 
holds that the Book of Leviticus sets forth as plainly as does Micah vi. 6-8, 
the necessity of purity and spiritual obedience if sacrifice was to be accept- 
able.——[Cambridge Bible for Schools, etc.] Malachi. With Notes and In- 
troduction. By the Ven. T. T. Perowne, B.D., Archdeacon of Norwich, etc. 
Extra foolscap 8vo, pp. 40. (Cambridge: University Press, 1890.) Archdea- 
con Perowne’s earlier commentary on Haggai and Zechariah is here followed 
by a compact and satisfactory exposition of the last of the minor prophets, 
which shows all the good qualities of his previous work. The few points in 
Malachi which touch critical problems are treated in a sober and judicious 
way ; ¢. g., iv. 4, where we read: ‘* A statement like this, put by an inspired 
prophet into the mouth of God himself, has an important bearing on the his- 
torical character and date of composition of the Pentateuch.’? Nothing, 
we add, could be more vague and pointless than such a charge, if the law so 
commanded existed only in vague and undistinguishable fragments, sunk ina 
code that had been accumulating for eight or ten centuries. ——[The Smaller 
Cambridge Bible, etc.] The First Book of the Kings. With Map, Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., etc. Pp. 144. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1891.) Prof. Lumby’s excellent volume in the 
main series is here condensed, with no essential loss, and made more widely 
available for study in schools, Few volumes in the large collection have ex- 
celled this in the wise selection of the words, phrases and facts which call for 
the expositor’s service, and their successful treatment. Here is indeed a 
multum in parvo.—Die Genesis. Mit tiusserer Unterscheidung der Quellen- 
schriften. Uebersetzt von E. Kautzsch und A. Socin, u.s.w. Zweite vielfach 
verbesserte Auflage. 8vo, pp. 122. (Freiburg im Br.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1891.) 
This translation, so printed as to exhibit at once clearly and conveniently to 
the eye the critical analysis of Genesis, now appears with a considerable 
number of improvements in translation, with some additional notes, and 
occasional changes in the assignment of clauses or verses to the documents 
or redactors whose handiwork can be identified, according to current critical 
theories, in the first book of the Hexateuch. It is of marked interest and 
value to all students, whether they be adherents or not, of the critical 
hypothesis.—— Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments. Uebersetzt und 
herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch. Erste Lieferung. 8vo, pp. 32. (Freiburg 
im Br., 1890.) Two parts have now appeared of this new translation of the 
Old Testament, in the preparation of which the chief editor is associated 
with scholars like Baethgen, Guthe, Kamphausen, Kittel, Marti, Ryssel, 
Socin and others of the younger scholars of Germany who represent the 
** advanced ’’ Biblical scholarship of the day. It is designed to supersede the 
last edition of DeWette’s translation, and to exhibit the progress of Biblical 
research within the last half century. By capital letters in the margin it in- 
dicates the supposed documentary sources of the text where it is held to be 
composite. Presumably the translation and its adjuncts represent the con- 
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current view of the colaborers in the work. Departures from the Masoretic 
text, supposed additions to the original text, and words introduced to make 
the meaning plainer, are appropriately indicated. Words found unintelligible 
as the text now stands are represented by. ... The publishing house is 
one to which we are indebted for a considerable number of important addi- 
tions to recent theological literature.——_Die Quellenberichte in Josua i-wii. 
Beitrag zur Quellenkritik des Hexateuchs von Emanuel Albers, Lic. der 
Theol. 8vo, pp. 150. (Bonn: Otto Paul, 1891.) This is an elaborate 
attempt at a fuller solution of the critical questions raised by the first half of 
the Book of Joshua, in respect to which the views of critics have been more 
than usually divergent and perplexed. Lexical, structural and historical 
considerations are carefully weighed, and recourse is frequently had to revis- 
ions and re-revisions of the original sources. We have observed but a single 
instance in which the author fails to find relief by this expedient.—— The 
Numerical Bible. Published Quarterly. Vol. i, Parti. Svo, pp. 144. (New 
York: Loiseaux Brothers, 1890.) We judge from: incidental indications 
that this revised translation comes from within the ranks of the Plymouth 
Brethren. The Scriptures are said to be ‘‘ Arranged, Divided and Briefly 
Characterized according to the Principles of their Numerical Structure.” 
This principle is pushed to the most extreme and fantastic conclusions; and 
with this, the typical character of everything that can be made a type. It is 
sad to see so much zeal and diligence and reverence so unprofitably engaged. 
—[*‘ Men of the Bible ”’ series.] Isaac and Jacob. Their Lives and Times. 
By George Rawlinson, M.A., F.R.G.S., etc. 12mo, pp. 186. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Gideon and the Judges. A Study Historical and 
Practical. By Rev. John Marshall Lang, D.D. 12mo, pp. 201. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The volumes previously contributed by Canon 
Rawlinson to this popular series have, from the nature of their subjects, called 
out more of the special and varied learning which has marked his other his- 
torical works and commentaries. The more quiet lives of these later patri- 
archs are however very happily treated, and good use is made of the results 
of modern exploration and research, whenever these reach the material of 
the present narrative. The volume is instructive and helpful. The Book of 
Judges offers, whether for homiletical and illustrative or for exegetical 
treatment, more that is picturesque and more that is perplexing. Dr. Lang’s 
fine powers in the pulpit are constantly suggested by the bold and striking 
way in which he uses the affirmations and hints of the narrative. After 
pointing out the general characteristics of the period, and giving a chapter 
each to Deborah, Jephthah and Samson, with brief allusion to other judges, 
he gives nearly two-thirds of the book to the story of Gideon. He makes 
skillful use of the scattered evidences of the existence and recognition of the 
laws and institutions of Moses. His treatment of ethical problems is happy. 
—A Classbook of Biblical History and Geography. With numerous Maps. 
By Prof. H. 8. Osborn, LL.D. ($1.25.) Pp. 312. (American Tract Society.) 
Dr. Osborn’s services for a generation in the department of Biblical geogra- 
phy prove his qualification to prepare what is here offered—a convenient 
handbook, dealing with sacred history and geography in their close mutual 
relation. It is not offered asa work meeting the special needs of advanced 
students, but as a manual for popular use. The notes refer to the more elab- 
orate and authoritative expositions-of the subject.——Stwiies in Old Testa- 
ment History. By Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D. Pp. 98. (New York: 
Hunt & Eaton, etc., 1890.) This is a little volume for practical use in the 
narrower field to which the International Sunday-school Lessons for the 
present year invite special attention. Dr. Hurlbut is an experienced guide 
in this region.——Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah. The 
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Warburton Lectures for 1880-84. By Alfred Edersheim, etc. 8vo, pp. 391. 
($1.75.) (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This is a cheaper and 
more portable reprint, from the same plates, of the more portly edition issued 
in 1885. In this more convenient form these important lectures should find a 
much wider circulation among all who are interested in their vitally im- 
portant themes. 


Princeto». CHARLES A. AIKEN. 





Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A SELECT LIBRARY OF NICENE AND Post-NICENE FATHERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Second Series. Translated into English with 
Prolegomena and Explanatory Notes under the editorial supervision of 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., etc., and HENRY WACE, D.D., etc., in 
connection with a number of patristic scholars of Europe and America. 
Vol.i. EusEsius: CourcH History, LIFE oF CONSTANTINE, and 
ORATION IN PRAISE OF CONSTANTINE. New York: The Christian 
Literature Company ; Oxford & London: Parker & Co., 1890. 8vo, pp. 
x, 632. 


The Christian Literature Company begins with the volume mentioned a 
second series of the ‘‘ Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,” being the twenty- 
fourth comely work in patristic literature published by this company. This 
is a hopeful sign. 

But still more encouraging is the character of this particular volume. The 
two editors, Prof. A.C. McGiffert and Dr. E. C. Richardson, are not un- 
known to biblical scholars. They have, each of them, done good work before 
this ; and their labors in this case give abundant promise for scholarly achieve- 
ments in the future. Being comparatively young men, both of them now 
identified with Presbyterian institutions, they may be expected to keep up 
the reputation of our denomination for exact scholarship. Each of them has 
here shown great ability in research, marked power of clear statement, and 
that scholarly candor and judgment without which learning becomes useless 
pedantry or partisan dogmatism. Prof. McGiffert, as a Chureh historian, 
naturally shows his strength in his own department. Dr. Richardson, whose 
Bibliographical Synopsis (in the Ante-Nicene Library) has received the warm- 
est commendations from scholars in America and Europe, has shown in his 
part of this volume that he is more than a bibliographer. Dr. Schaff, as 
general editor, has little to say, but the work done by those whom he selected 
gives renewed evidence of his fitness to superintend a great literary under- 
taking. How much he has done by setting others to work cannot well be 
estimated. The stimulus he has imparted to younger theologians should be 
gratefully recognized by American Christians. 

Reverting to the volume in hand, it is found to contain the Church History 
of Eusebius, translated with Prolegomena and notes by Prof. McGiffert, and 
what may be termed the Constantine of Eusebius, a revised translation with 
Prolegomena and notes by Dr. Richardson. The first-named editor furnishes 
about two-th‘rds of the volume of nearly 650 pages. There has been hitherto 
no English translation of the Church History of Eusebius that could be 
deemed trustworthy. That of Crusé is “very faulty and unsatisfactory,” 
Prof. McGiffert rightly says, and accordingly he prepared a new version for 
this volume. But a difficulty lies back of this, namely, the unsatisfactory 
condition of the Greek text: ‘‘ There are few writings of the fathers which 
more sadly need and more richly deserve a new critical edition than the His- 
tory of Eusebius ”’ (p. 53). When it is remembered that a thousand ques- 
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tions connected with early Christianity are more or less linked with the 
testimony of Eusebius, the editor’s words will seem none too strong. He 
has done a good deal, in his own notes, to indicate the task of textual criti- 
cism in regard to the History, but could not be expected to do more than 
this. 

The Prolegomena cover seventy-two pages, and are arranged, in scholarly 
fashion, as follows: Chap. i, ‘*‘ The Life of Eusebius;’’ Chap. ii, “‘ The Writ- 
ings of Eusebius;” Chap. iii, ‘‘ Eusebius’ Church History.”” Then follow 
‘‘ Testimonies of the Ancients in favor of and against Eusebius.”? Here the 
work has been very thoroughly done. The historical setting, and especially 
the relation of Eusebius to the great theological controversy of his age, are 
well depicted. The section on the Council of Nicwa is brief but satisfactory. 
The relations of Eusebius to the Emperor Constantine are more fully dis- 
cussed by Dr. Richardson. 

The second chapter is quite full. The estimate of Eusebius as a writer is 
candid and judicious. The voluminous works of the industrious Father are 
catalogued and characterized. A brief glance at the list will show that this 
man without any genius, or theological acumen, or even literary excellence, 
was yet able to contribute as much to our valuable material in Church His- 
tory as any other single author of the first fifteen centuries. 

The third chapter is an Introduction to the Church History itself. Four 
sections are included : ‘‘ The Date of Composition,” **‘ The Author’s Design,”’ 
‘* Eusebius as an Historian,’’ ‘‘ Editions and Versions,’’ ‘‘ Literature.’? The 
** Testimonies,’ collected by Valesius, are appended, having been especially 
translated for this volume by a pupil of the editor. Prof. McGiffert acknowl- 
edges his constant indebtedness to the article of Bishop Lightfoot (Smith & 
Wace: Dictionary of Christian Biography), and also to his teacher, Prof. A. 
Harnack, with whom he studied portions of the fourth and fifth books of the 
Church History. 

The translation itself is carefully done, and, though not all of it is the work 
of the editor, he has revised those parts done by his father, whose help 
throughout the work he gratefully acknowledges. Allusion has already 
been made to the textual suggestions necessarily involved in such a transla- 
tion. The renderings are accurate, and at every point there is evidence of 
patient investigation of the difficult lexical questions incident to the study 
of ecclesiastical Greek. Prof. McGiffert, in a full supplementary note, cor- 
rects himself for mistranslating a Greek term (gepouévy), as if it implied 
spuriousness. The remarkable conclusion of the Gospel of Mark in the 
Codex Regius (L.) is prefaced by a few words which serve to support the 
view taken by Prof. McGiffert in his note. The faithful work in translating 
gives the English reader an assurance that he can now learn with some degree 
of accuracy what Eusebius really meant. It is out of the question to enter 
into a more detailed discussion of the renderings, especially since the bulk of 
the work is in the notes, and not in the text. 

Availing himself of Dr. Schaff’s suggestion that these works be made “a 
reliable and tolerably complete Church History of the first three centuries 
for the English reader ”’ (p. v), the editor has discussed at some length nearly 
every topic touched upon in the text. Probably the foot-notes contain five or 
six times as much matter as the Church History of Eusebius. The editor 
explains why he has been so full, and the careful student will not quarrel 
with him for the affluence of annotation and reference. Yet no one volume 
could be exhaustive in its treatment. Naturally enough the foot-notes are 
more numerous and lengthy on such sections as deal with Scriptural topics. 
In such cases Prof. McGiffert generally enters into a full statement of the 
vexed question. For example, the difficulty about the enrollment under 
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Quirinius is fairly set forth (p. 88) ; so, too, the genealogy in Luke (pp. 91, 92), 
the brothers of our Lord (p. 99), the correspondence with Abgarus (p. 100), 
are all disqussed. When the origin, genuineness, and canonicity of the New 
Testament books are referred to, Prof. McGiffert appends a summary of 
most recent theories, sometimes indicating his own judgment, and again de- 
clining to decide the vexed question raised. Accordingly an immense range 
of literature is cited, and a variety of topics alluded to. So wide a range in- 
creases the probability of slight inaccuracies creeping into the volume. In 
the note on Simon Magus (p. 113) ‘* Schinkel ”’ appears instead of ‘* Schenkel.”’ 
On page 116 the error of the Authorized Version is retained, and Mark spoken 
of as the son of the sister of Barnabas. The Revised Version has ‘‘ cousin,” 
which is undoubtedly correct. The notes on Book iii are very full. The 
editor’s view of the attitude of Eusebius towards the canon is judicious. But 
when he expresses his own judgment on critical questions, there is occasion- 
ally room for dissent. For example, ‘‘ that the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
not written by Paul is commonly acknowledged ” (p. 134), but it is hardly 
safe to add that this ‘‘ may be regarded as absolutely certain.”’ For myself I 
do not believe that Paul wrote it; but although that conviction grows upon 
me, sO many honest and capable men think otherwise, that I am not 
‘*absolutely certain’? in my conviction. In dealing with these questions 
where German scholars have shed so much light, and so much darkness, it is 
well not to be ‘‘ absolutely certain.”” Even Harnack’s opinions are not always 
trustworthy. The discussion of the Synoptic problem is again and again 
taken up in the notes of Prof. McGiffert. He is wise in not committing himself 
self fully to any one of the many theories. His meaning is sometimes obscured 
by his using the term authenticity in place of genuineness, as recent writers 
often do. On page 150 the name of the lamented Ezra Abbot is misspelled 
** Abbott.’? This distinguished scholar was very sensitive on this point, and 
I, for one, would be sorry to have him confounded with any one bearing the 
name according to the other spelling. The notes on the ‘* Didaché ” and the 
Gospel to the Hebrews are excellent. In the discussion of the ‘‘ Logia,”’ re- 
ferred to by Papias, no reference is made to the fact that the word occurs in 
the newly discovered portions of Second Clement (so called), where it un- 
doubtedly refers to books of Scripture. The note on Tatian’s Diatessaron 
was probably completed before the publication by Ciasca of an edition of the 
Arabic MSS. of the Diatessaron. The remarkable discoveries in regard to 
this work, so long lost, have been most serviceable in the historical defense 
of the Johannean authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

Books v-x are not so fully annotated, yet every important historical ques- 
tion or person receives due attention. The shorter recension of the ‘* Mar- 
tyrs of Palestine ’’ is printed as an Appendix to Book viii. The Supplemen- 
tary Notes are quite extensive, one of the longest being devoted to Origen, 
and another to the persecution under Diocletian. Some helpful tables close 
this part of the volume. 

It will appear that the purpose of the general editor and of Prof. McGiffert 
has been accomplished. For the student of Church History this is a rare 
combination of one of the original sources, with an epitome of everything 
pertaining thereunto. The editor seems to have emulated the methods of two 
of his most eminent instructors; he strives to be as encyclopedic as Dr. 
Schaff, and as critical as Prof. Harnack. 

The latter third of the volume is more limited in its range, but as thorough 
in its execution. Dr. Richardson edits the ‘* Life of Constantine by Euse- 
bius,” together with the ‘‘ Oration of Constantine to the Assembly of the 
Saints,”’ and the ‘‘ Oration of Eusebius in Praise of Constantine” (at the 
thirtieth anniversary of his reign). The translation is that of Bagster’s 
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edition, but carefully revised by the editor. The Prolegomena cover almost 
as many pages as those to the Church History, being proportionally twice as 
extensive. For this there is a sufficient reason. Dr. Richardson was re- 
quested by the general editor to make a study of the character of the first 
Christian emperor, and he ‘‘ has aimed to present material in such a way that 
the general student might get a survey of the man Constantine, and the vari- 
ous problems and discussions of which he is centre ’’ (Preface). Accordingly, 
over fifty pages are devoted to general Prolegomena, dealing with the history 
of the emperor. The first chapter treats of his life, the second of his char- 
acter, the third of his writings, and the fourth is entitled ‘‘ The Mythical 
Constantine.”? To these is added a bibliographical chapter on ‘‘ Sources and 
Literature.”” The Special Prolegomena cover only a few pages, and are 
largely bibliographical also. 

The historical sketch is deserving of high praise. The style is simple, terse, 
and very readable. How much of research lies behind it may be inferred 
from the frequent and full foot-notes, in which many incidental matters of 
history are discussed. In Section 3 (pp. 414, 415) there is a very vivid de- 
scription of the state of affairs in the seat of the divided empire. Dr. Rich- 
ardson weaves into his narrative some pithy remarks, and his notes occasion- 
ally show traces of humor. His treatment of the character of Constantine 
is ingeniously divided into inherited, physical, mental, moral, and religious 
characteristics, general characteristics. The analysis is candid, the judg- 
ments temperate. ‘‘ Constantine, for his time, made an astonishingly tem- 
perate, wise, and, on the whole, benevolent use of absolute power, and in 
morality, kindly qualities, and, at last, in real Christian character, greatly 
surpassing most nineteenth century politicians—standing to modern states- 
men as Athanasius to modern theologians” (p. 485). The list of Constan- 
tine’s writings is full, and the brief comments quite interesting. The chapter 
on the mythical Constantine is a collection of the more important legends 
which have attached themselves to the name of the emperor. The chapter 
on Sources and Literature opens with a statement of the reasons for insert- 
ing such thorough work. Then follow twenty closely printed pages of 
material of that rare kind in which Dr. Richardson is an expert. ‘* Mere 
catalogues of books,’’ the general reader may say. But every page cost the 
editor more patient labor and evinces more skilled intelligence than would 
suffice to write an ordinary book. It is a pleasure to know that such a work- 
man is in charge of the library of Princeton College. Scholarship in America 
is poorly enough rewarded. Those who appreciate good work can at least 
give the unsubstantial return of praise to such painstaking accuracy as these 
pages indicate. 

Dr. Richardson, in his Special Prolegomena, gives a very fair estimate of 
the trustworthiness of Eusebius. His Constantine “ probably represents the 
current Christian view of the man as accurately and honestly as any biogra- 
phy of Lincoln or the Emperor William written within a year or two of their 
deaths has done. As we now think of these two men whom doubtless in- 
quisitive criticism might find to have faults, so the Christians in general and 
his friend Eusebius in particular probably thought of the great emperor ”’ 
(p. 469). 

The translation is not close, but, as the editor remarks, ‘‘ somewhat in- 
flated and verbose.”” Yet the general character of the style of the original is 
fairly represented. The foot-notes are by no means so numerous or extensive 
as those in the earlier part of the volume. But they are much more closely 
related to the text. Textual emendations are suggested by both the trans- 
lator and the editor. The notes of Bagster’s edition are retained in brackets, 
and the comparison between them and those added by Dr. Richardson usually 
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shows the superiority of the latter, both in exactness of statement and in 
thoroughness of research. 

Full Indexes are given at the close of the volume, an Index of Scripture 
texts referred to in the Church History being included. The typographical 
excellence of the previous series is maintained, though for convenience a 
different color appears in the binding. 

Such a work, so creditable to American scholarship and so full of useful 
matter, ought to be in the hands of our most studious ministers. The Chris- 
tian Literature Company and the general editor deserve encouragement in 
this great undertaking. Comely in appearance, cheap in price, rich in mat- 
ter, the volumes form a patristic library vastly more serviceable than the 
literature so often filling the shelves in the pastor’s study. 

Allegheny. MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 


LEHRBUCH DER DOGMENGESCHICHTE. Von Dr. ADOLF HARNACK, ord. 
Professor der Kirchengeschichte und Mitglied der k. Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften in Berlin. Dritter Band. Die Entwickelung des kirchlichen 
Dogmas. Freiburg I. B: Mohr’s Verlag, 1890. Pp. xix, 764. 


Harnack’s work, the third volume of which is here noticed, is not a His- 
tory of Theology, or Doctrines, but of Church Dogmas, which are ‘‘ doctrinal 
propositions expressed in concepts, forming a unity among themselves, and 
fixing the contents of the Christian religion as a knowledge of God, the 
world and the Bible, from the point of view of the proof of truth ”’ (Vol. i, 
p. 18). For three hundred years there was no dogma, for ‘‘ in its conception 
and development it is a work of Greek thought upon the ground of the gos- 
pel,’’ including its Old Testament basis (i, 16); hence much attention is given 
to its rise (Vol. i) and development (Vol. ii) into the Chalcedon-Justinian for- 
mula. The dogma thus elaborated by philosophy, through the Bible, was 
supernatural Christology, which almost destroyed the historic Jesus. The 
** epoch-making ’’ work of Athanasius was in putting a soteriological Christol- 
ogy in place of the cosmological Christology. The monks also took hold of 
his idea that the Christian must become divine like Christ, and so Athanasius 
became father of both dogma in theology and monasticism in piety. 

_ The second period in the History of Dogma, the period with which this 
volume opens, begins with Augustine, who ruled the Middle Ages. 

The third period begins with the Reformation, when dogma broke up into 
three separate outcomes—the theology of Trent, the anti-Trinitarian theology 
of the Socinians, and Protestantism. 

Augustine accepted all the Greek dogmas, but wedded them to his own 
strong religious experience. He thus strengthened them by exalting their 
churchly authority, but he also enlarged them and recast them. He infiltrated 
them with the principles of his Christian experience, as son of the Catholic 
Church, as student of Paul, and as Platonist. There were thus three incon- 
sistent factors in Augustine’s teaching—dogma, doctrines of sin and grace, 
and his Church theory. From this point of view Harnack sums up the whole 
movement from Augustine to Luther (pp. 3-562), as ‘“‘the enlargement and 
recasting of Dogma into a doctrine of Sin, Grace, and the Means of Grace 
upon the ground of the Church.”? The East had but one systematic theo- 
logian, Origen (Vol. ii, 27f.), as the West had but one, Augustine; and the 
History of Theology, both East and West, may be considered as a setting 
aside of their systems, in the case of Origen more quickly and under charge 
of heresy, in the case of Augustine more gradually and while honoring his 
name. It took most of the Middle Ages to turn Augustinianism into Papal- 
ism, (1) because centuries must elapse before men arose able even to under- 
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stand Augustine; (2) because it was a vast work to adjust the Roman thought 
of the West to Augustine; and (3) because when men appeared able to dis- 
cuss Augustine, a rival authority arose, Aristotle, in many respects more 
congenial to the Church. Roman genius, growing superstition, Augustine, 
and Aristotle—those were the four forces that struggled in the Middle Ages 
in the History of Doctrine. Not till the thirteenth century did medieval 
thought reach full height and become able to handle its traditional material. 
Then began at once a crisis, which led towards the Renaissance, Humanism, 
Reformation, Socinianism, and Tridentine Catholicism. Hence Harnack 
thinks it impossible to make two periods in the History of Dogma in the 
thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, for Scholasticism and Mysticism, the de- 
velopment of authoritative (Nominalistic) Dogmatics, and the first steps to - 
new formations, are included the one in the other. ‘ Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation have a common root.’’ 

The important sections of this volume for Harnack are those dealing with 
Augustine, at the beginning (pp. 54-215), and the outcome in Reformation 
days (pp. 565-764). The theological and ecclesiastical movements in the 
Middle Ages are to be noticed in the History of Dogmas only because they 
issued in the Tridentine dogmas, on the one hand, and in the symbols of the 
Reformed Churches and in Socinian Rationalism, on the other. 

Beginning with Augustine, Harnack applies at once two principles, which 
mark his whole History. He treats him in close connection with the thought 
of the time—the most valuable feature in Harnack’s work—and then pro- 
ceeds to bisect Augustine into the Reformer of Piety and the Theologian. 
He even finds this contrast anticipated in the thought of the West, which 
was, on the one hand, prepared for Augustinianism, while, on the other, the 
characteristic features of Western Christianity, its judicial, its moralistic 
elements, opposed Augustinian modes of thought in matters of faith. As 
Man of Piety, Augustine was a Reformer. He transformed much of ordi- 
nary Catholicism; ‘above all, he strictly carried through the doctrine of 
Monotheism, brought the living relation of the soul to God to the centre, and 
took religion from the sphere of Cosmology, to put it in the domain of the 
inmost life of the soul.”? His sharpest modification of transmitted dogmatic 
Christianity consisted in this, ‘‘ that Christianity at its highest is something 
other than anything that can be called doctrine, or dogma.”’ 

As Teacher, Augustine built up three new circles of thought: 1. That 
marked by the ideas of ‘‘God, the soul, alienation from God, irresistible 
grace, hunger after God, unrest in the world and rest in God, blessedness.” 
Neo-Platonic elements are traceable here. 2. That seen in the ideas of Sin, 
Grace through Christ, Grace in general, Faith, Love,and Hope. This is 
Paulinism modified by current Catholicism. 8. That regarding the Catholic 
Church as Authority, Repository of Grace, Dispenser of Sacraments, further 
as Means and End of the whole Divine Economy. 

These teachings he blended with the Greek dogmas, with the consequent 
inconsistencies. Hence we find his Christology was incomplete, and he held 
the deification ( Vergottung) of the believer, while teaching also the Roman 
conception of religion, as a relation of law. 

In conflict with Manichzans and Donatists, he was led to develop a doc- 
trine of liberty and the Church that has little in common with his experience 
of Sin and Grace. Hence ‘‘ we may speak of a double theology of Augustine, 
an Ecclesiasticism and a doctrine of Grace.” 

The teachings of Augustine entered the Middle Ages through the Eccle- 
siasticism of Gregory I, who confused them, putting the Catholic-moral- 
legal elements in the first place for monks and-their rude converts. The 
Latin Church from this time on may be called the Augustinian-Gregorian 
Church. 
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In the eleventh century, the Western mind began to awake. Between 
1000-1200, the new appearance in the world of thought was that Church 
teachings prevailed in all domains of life; they were led by the pope; and 
religious individualism appeared. Slight changes took place in dogma, col- 
ored by three lines of influence: 1. The revival of Piety. The clergy be- 
came celibates, like monks. Bernard, and later the Franciscans, revived the 
contemplative devotion of Augustine, among monks. The work of Christ 
was now emphasized in connection with the doctrine of faith, as Augustine 
had not done. 2. Canon law was developed. Between 1200-1500, ‘‘juris- 
prudence led the development.’’ 3. The growth of Scholasticism, which 
especially influenced dogma. It did this in three respects. Under the in- 
fluence of Aristotelic Moralism, in the hands of Nominalists, who held that 
reason could not prove doctrine, and thus played into the hands of the Hier- 
archic Church, religion had come to move about two foci—the sacraments 
and merit. Now the schoolmen set themselves, (1) to break down the old 
articuli fidei, to make them fit the ellipse drawn about sacraments and merit : 
(2) to develop the doctrine of sacraments, left incomplete by Augustine ; and 
(3) work over Augustinianism in the direction of the doctrine of merit. 

The greatest work of the schoolmen was_ their making Transubstantiation 
a dogma of the first rank, and putting it side by side with the Trinity and 
Christology. This is the only dogma that the Middle Ages elaborated. The 
Church developed the doctrine of the sacraments, idealized herself in them, 
and made them her peculiar means of power. 

In turning Augustinianism into a system of sacramentarian merit, Har- 
nack says the schoolmen set out from two fundamental mistakes of Augus- 
tine himself. One was his distinguishing in grace gratia gratis dans, God Him- 
self, and gratia gratis data; that is, not God Himself was sought by the soul, 
but divine powers, which could become human virtues. This view, he holds, 
is in its last analysis moralistic, not religious, for ‘‘ cooperative grace”? dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘ operative grace’ means that grace coéperates with man’s 
freed will to gain merit, and merit is a moral term. Another mistake was in 
making God an unfathomable Being instead of a Father, and the relation of 
man and God a connection of knowledge and participation in the divine 
Nature, rather than a personal relation. So Aristotle and the Beggar Monks 
made all thought centre in God, which was equivalent to subjecting all knowl- 
edge to the Church. Thomas Aquinas united Augustine and Aristotle ina 
wonderful .Church-sacramentarian system, seeking to save Augustine; but 
Duns Scotus strongly favored Nominalism, and the movement continued 
towards “exterminating Augustinianism’’ by Church doctrines. Aristotle 
triumphed, and there.came in Probabilism, Pelagianism, a dealing fast and 
loose with moral questions, which led Luther to call Aristotleism the root of 
all evil in the Church. : 

Against this scholastic Sacramentarianism medieval Pietism reacted, and, 
from 1350 on, Augustinian revivals took place under Wiclif, Hus, Wesel, 
etc.; but Augustine himself contained Catholic elements, and hence could 
not give relief. Augustine could not save, yet he led towards the Reforma- 
tion, for it ‘‘ would never have appeared if the revival of Augustinianism 
had not preceded it.”” When Luther came, Curialism was the leading in- 
fluence in the Church, coloring all thought. It had but one dogma, viz., that 
the usages of the Roman Church were divine truth. Faith must flee from a 
system which grasped all dogma and piety with its unscrupulous Sacerdotal- 
ism. The outburst came in the Reformation. Of the three issues of His-. 
tory of Dogma—the Trent decrees, which Harnack follows in outline to the 
Vatican Council, Socinianism, and Protestantism—we can notice only the last. 

Luther largely undid the Hellenization of faith, which took place in the 
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first three centuries. He dropped the external supports of faith—infallible 
Church organization, infallible Church tradition, infallible codex of Scripture. 
The view of Christianity out of which dogma arose, i. ¢., that Christian 
faith is the sure knowledge of the final causes of all things, and consequently 
of God’s economy of salvation, was given up. Hence the old dogma was 
left without support. And yet the reformers kept this dogma, not as dogma 
but as confession ; for they regarded it as a true expression of Bible teachings. 
In time it became more and more dogma, as opposition to Anabaptists, etc. , 
led Luther to emphasize the dogmas held in common with Rome. But 
Lutherans have never agreed in holding all the Augustana ; hence History of 
Dogma must end, Harnack holds, with Luther. ‘‘The Reformation is the 
end of dogma, as the gospel is the end of the law.’? The reformers held 
many medieval errors, which must be given up. Luther was, on one hand, 
a Catholic theologian, on the other a religious reformer of the Pauline faith. 
Harnack bisects Luther as he did Augustine, and shows the discord between 
his preaching and the old dogma; for his theology was not metaphysics, it 
was ‘‘ the confession of faith to its own experience, i. ¢.,to revelation.’’ The 
old dogmatic Christianity was set aside and a new evangelical view put in its 
place. The intellectual analysis of faith into metaphysics, natural theology, 
doctrine of revelation, sacraments, ethics, is put aside, and the fetters of 
philosophy broken. That is the true totality of Luther’s teaching, which 
rejects all the Catholic elements that make discord in his utterances—his 
Christology and views of the Trinity, which ‘‘ confuse faith and make it 
void;”? his Augustinian view of original sin, which ‘“‘ loaded down faith ;”’ 
his belief in the infallible Bible, though he contradicted this in his Preface; 
and his Catholic theory of the sacraments. Beyond these inconsistencies, 
the totality of Luther’s theology rises above all dogmatic Christianity, making 
Christianity not a ‘“‘sum of traditional doctrines, not biblical theology, not 
teaching of councils, but the disposition which the Father of Jesus Christ 
wakens in the heart by the gospel.’”? That the gospel is a power of God 
Luther made the highest, nay, the sole fundamental principle of theology. 
The gospel is to be found in the Bible; the power of God cannot be formu- 
lated, it must be experienced ; and faith in God as the Father of Jesus Christ, 
who corresponds to this power, cannot be called forth by reason or authority, 
it must be lived. ‘‘ All that is not born of faith is foreign to the Christian 
religion, and therefore to Christian theology, all philosophy, as well as all 
asceticism.’ Matt. xi. 27 is the foundation of faith and theology. Because 
Luther taught this, Harnack says, he, the most conservative man, broke in 
pieces the ancient Church and ended History of Dogma. This history closes 
with the return to the gospel. Luther began a movement, which is todevelop 
under many forms, in constant contact with the total life of the Spirit and 
the social conditions ef humanity, but whose completion is found only in 
faith itself. 

This work of Harnack may be somewhat generally characterized by saying 
that it is written after the method of Thomasius, and in the spirit of Ritschl. 
He wisely departs from the plan of Hagenbach, and instead of treating 
theology, Christology, anthropology, soteriology, eschatology, through every 
period, he follows the dogmatic perspective and proportion of each age— 
making Greek dogma centre in theology and Christology, Latin, in sin and 
grace,and medizval,inthe Church. In doing so he keeps the historic move- 
ment ever prominent, and justly rejects the book of reference treatment of 
History of Dogma. His work must be read continuously. It is in his gen- 
eralizations that a historian shows his power. Harnack’s leading ideas are 
very suggestive. He also keeps in mind the solidarity of history, and traces 
the growth of dogma in vital connection with the thought of the age. This 
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feature of his work has made especially the first two volumes “ epoch-mak- 
ing.’? In the volume before us Harnack has not been able everywhere to 
explore for himself; but he has made valuable use of the special studies of 
Denifle, Miiller, Preger, Ritsch], and others. 

When we turn to the theory underlying this history, we meet much that is 
questionable. It is pervaded by the views of Ritschl, and the familiar con- 
trasts of faith and dogma, gospel and metaphysics, religion and moralism, 
meet us at every turn. He writes to show that dogma, a product of Greek 
philosophy, should be stripped off Christianity as a spurious accretion. His 
lack of sympathy with it leads him to magnify its non-Christian character as 
he thrusts it out. He follows Greek metaphysics back into the apostolic age, 
and cannot keep it out of the New Testament itself! To the objection which 
naturally arises, that Paul and John teach what Harnack rejects as Greek 
philosophy when he meets it in Justin Martyr or-the Nicene Creed, he replies 
by setting aside the New Testament as arule of faith. It is but a collection 
of the best religious writings of the Early Church. He distinctly rejects 
Biblical Theology of any kind as an expression of Christian faith. It is his 
elimination of all metaphysics from religion that colors his treatment of 
Augustine, who begins medizval theology,and Luther, who ends it. In both 
cases he creates two men and, especially in the case of Luther, does he play 
off the reformer against the dogmatist. The inference is that the true 
Luther, if now alive, would follow Ritschl. He did not make justification 
by faith his central doctrine, nor hold the normative authority of the Bible, 
nor believe in pietism, which is an outgrowth of Neo-Platonism. Luther’s 
own statements certainly seem to contradict all this. He did not reject dog- 
matic Christianity ; but he went deeper into the old wells of Christology, sin, 
and grace, and struck the gospel waters lying below the old formule. The 
** undogmatic Christianity” of Dreyer and the ‘‘ new dogma” that Kaftan 
is looking for are as yet imaginary quantities. Why, we may ask, must it be 
either faith or dogma—though not dogma exactly in Harnack’s infallible 
definition? Why not both ? To the strong objection that ‘* only where the 
old dogma is do we find in Protestantism deep knowledge of sin, true peni- 
tence, and living Church activity,’’ Harnack offers the weak reply that such 
self-praise is pharisaical—only God, not Church papers, can decide such 
things—living Church activity is no guarantee of sound evangelical faith— 
and that it is no wonder that the orthodox in possession of the Church 
should outstrip others. 

Harnack’s own position can be seen from the Christianity that he would 
leave after stripping off Greek dogma. He defines Christian faith as “‘ the 
sure confidence of having received from God, as the Father of Jesus Christ, 
forgiveness of sins, and of living in His kingdom under Him—nothing more. ”’ 
““The evangelical Church must, with other outer Catholic authorities, give 
up also the outer authority of the written Word, regarded as infallible, she 
must at the same time take her stand in the doctrine of faith where faith 
takes her stand, viz., upon the Person of Christ as it shines forth from the 
gospels and is testified to by the first disciples.’? Both dogma and systematic 
theology must get ready to enter a museum of antiquities. 

Chicago. Huau M. Scort. 


CHAPTERS FROM THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF SPAIN CONNECTED WITH 
THE INQUISITION. By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. Philadelphia: 
Lea Brothers & Co., 1890. 8vo, pp. 522. 


Mr. Henry Charles Lea, of Philadelphia, although a layman, is the best 
American scholar and writer on medieval church history. Anample fortune _ 
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enables him to devote his whole time to literary studies. His History of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy is more full and satisfactory than any I know in any 
language. His greatest work so far is his History of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages, in three large volumes (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1888). 
It is to be followed by a special history of the Spanish Inquisition, which will 
probably be equally extensive. 

The volume before us may be regarded as preparatory and supplementary 
to the latter work. It gives a full history of the censorship of the press in 
Spain, where that censorship has been most fully developed in connection 
with the Inquisition. Alexander VI, a Spaniard, and the most immoral of 
popes, issued a bull in 1501, instructing the German prelates to exercise a 
close supervision over printers. The bull had little effect in Germany, where. 
a few years afterwards the Reformation broke the yoke of papal tyranny and 
gave wings to thought through the press. But in Spain the bull aroused an 
echo. To that country belongs the unenviable honor of organizing a system 
of despotism which degraded it from the position of the most powerful mon- 
archy and doomed it to the repose of a graveyard. In 1502, Ferdinand and 
Isabella the Catholic established the censorship of the press which prohib- 
ited the printing, importation, and sale of any book which had not previously 
passed an examination and received a license. In the same year the unhappy 
Moors and Jews of Spain were left the alternative of exile or forced conver- 
sion. A board of examiners of good repute and learning and duly sworn 
were charged with the duty to examine every manuscript for print, and to 
compare the printed sheets with it to prevent alterations. Any book without 
license was to be seized and publicly burnt, the printer or vender was declared 
incapable of longer carrying on the business, and if he had sold copies before 
discovery he forfeited twice the price received, which was divided between 
the informer, the judge, and the fisc. At first the office of the Inquisition 
had no jurisdiction over the matter; but its growing influence as the special 
defender of the Catholic faith made it the best instrumentality for curbing the 
freedom of the press, and preventing any injury it might inflict upon Church 
or State. Rome adopted the same policy. The bull of condemnation, which 
Leo X issued against Luther in 1520, ordered that all his books be publicly 
burned, and the order was faithfully obeyed in all Spanish dominions. 
Luther resolved to answer fire by fire, and on the 10th of December, 1520, he 
burned the pope’s bull with the canon law in the presence of professors and 
students before the Elstergate at Wittenberg. This was the fiery signal of 
separation from Rome. 

We need not follow the history of the censorship of the press in Spain. 
Mr. Lea traces it through its different stages, and shows how it was applied 
against the vernacular versions of the Bible, the works of Erasmus, all 
Protestant books, the Mystics and Illuminati of Spain, the Molinists, and 
Quietists. 

The natural consequence of this tyranny was the decadence of intellectual 
and literary activity. ‘‘ Spanish literature, in the sixteenth century,” says 
Lea (p. 187), ‘‘like the Spanish armies, seemed destined to dominate the civ- 
ilized world. In no land was there a more active intellectual movement in 
all the principal lines of thought, or one with a fairer prospect of brilliant. 
development. The intensity of the Spanish character, its force, its disregard 
of obstacles, its tenacity of purpose, seemed to promise the same triumphs in 
the use of its admirable vehicle of expression as had been won by the con- 
quistadores of the New World. Yet a blight settled down on Spanish liter- 
ature like that which unnerved the conquering tread of the Spanish tercios, 
and by the end of the seventeenth century the nation which had seemed des- 
tined to supremacy alike in the world of letters and of arms had shrunk until 
in both spheres there were none so poor as to do it reverence.” 
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Even now Spain is behind the other countries of Europe in regard to liberty 
of the press and liberty of worship. The Constitution of 1876, in Article 
xiii, grants, itis true, to all Spaniards the right to express freely, in speech 
or print, their opinions without being subjected to a preliminary censorship. 
But Article xvii permits the suspension of this liberty by act of the Cortes, 
or by the government. The press law of 1879, formulated under the revolu- 
tionary ministry of Canovas, rendered the liberty of the press almost illusory. 
That of 1883, which is still in force, is much more liberal and leaves the pun- 
ishment for infractions and offenses to the penal code. Nominally there is 
also freedom of worship in Spain, but its maintenance in individual cases 
depends much on public sentiment. 

New York. P. SCHAFF. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH, from the Planting of 
the Colonies to the End of the Civil War. By 8. D. McCONNELL, 
D.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1890. 


There is not in existence a good history of the American Episcopal Church. 
Bishop Wilberforce’s is incomplete, and has other defects almost inevitable 
in the work of a stranger imperfectly acquainted with the practical working 
of American institutions. Bishop Perry’s more elaborate works furnish 
material for history rather than the history itself, and, besides, are strongly 
marked by the ecclesiastical sympathies of the writer. Dr. McConnell hada 
splendid opportunity to supply a pressing want. He has given usa pleasant 
and readable volume, written in a somewhat free and easy style. But his 
book is very disappointing ; its title awakens expectations which are not 
realized. The history of the Protestant Episcopal Church still remains to be 
written. Dr. McConnell lacks the historical spirit, and fails to place events 
in their true perspective, and to interpret aright the great events and tenden- 
cies which control the historical development. He continually betrays the 
bias of his ecclesiastical position, which is that of a school which has recently 
acquired considerable prominence in the American Episcopal Church—a 
broad high-Churchism, impatient of doctrinal definiteness, tolerant of doc- 
trinal differences, but strongly insistant upon the unique position of ‘‘ the 
Church,”’ its episcopate and sacraments, as the only divinely appointed means 
of training men in righteousness. Thus, on page 173, he correctly speaks of 
‘*two fundamentally different theories of the Church.’”? But his description 
of the theory “‘ generally accepted by Protestantism ”’ is little better than a 
caricature. Bellarmine presents it much more fairly, while Moehler pos- 
sesses an insight into its spirit and significance which is utterly lacking in 
our author. Dr. McConnell not only accepts the tractarian doctrine of the 
Church, but speaks of it as though it were the authoritative teaching of the 
Episcopal Church, in strange forgetfulness of the novelty of the theory and 
its incompatibility with that liberty of thought and of government which 
broad-Churchmen at least generally esteem to be the crowning excellency of 
the Episcopal Church. Were Dr. McConnell’s dictum true, then the calamity 
which the late lamented Dr. Washburn apprehended has already befallen, and 
an historic Church “ has shrunken into a small hierarchy.”’ 

The book is divided into two parts, of which the first and largest deals with 
the history of the English Church in the colonies. Dr. McConnell’s account 
of the early struggles of the Episcopal Church in America is extremely in- 
teresting. He shows how its political connections hindered its growth. It 
was so identified in the popular mind with the colonial policy and misgovern- 
ment of Great Britain that its own members were most distrustful of its 
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future development. Of this, two remarkable illustrations are given. The 
first is the celebrated ‘* Parsons’ Cause,’’ in Virginia, when Patrick Henry, a 
devout Episcopalian and a communicant, successfully contested the claims of 
the Episcopal clergy to revenues from taxation. The other was the rejec- 
tion by a convention of clergymen in 1771, of a proposed petition to the 
Crown for an American bishop. Four of these clergymen went so far as to 
send their protest against the petition to the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
which was almost entirely composed of Episcopalians, and they received the 
thanks of the House for their patriotic action. But it was not solely, nor 
perhaps chiefly, the State connection which was the great impediment to the 
growth of the Episcopal Church. That might have been overcome but for 
the more serious drawback in the lack of moral earnestness, and the low 
spiritual and intellectual character of the clergy, with few exceptions. This 
Dr. McConnell vividly portrays, but he does not seem to realize its signifi- 
eance. And indeed, curiously enough, he makes this lack of earnestness an 
apology for the sumptuary laws of Virginia, while for the similar enactments 
of the Massachusetts Puritans he cannot find any censure too severe. ‘‘ The 
Churchmen legislated for this life only, and had sufficient understanding to 
fulfill their task fairly well. The Puritans legislated for the life eternal.” 
The worldly Churchman had thus the advantage of the intensely earnest 
Puritan. To this difference of temper between the two, our author traces 
the * inquisitory particularity of interference with personal rights and sav- 
age scrupulosity in the Puritans’ laws, which is not present in those of the 
Churchmen.”’ 

The second and smaller part of the book relates to ‘‘ the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States.”” Here, where we had a right to expect 
the fullest and most careful treatment, the marks of hasty work and of eccle- 
siastical bias are most apparent. Scanty justice is done to the works and 
influence of the evangelical section of the Church. Evangelicalism he 
believes to be dead. And he attributes its defeat not solely or chiefly to the 
tractarian movement, but to the change in the temper of an age in which 
“the people ceased to believe the Augustine anthropology,’’ and education 
has taken the place of conversion; and to the influences of ‘‘ the doctrine 
of evolution,” and “the teaching of Robertson, Maurice, and the author 
of Ecce Homo.’? The Thirty-nine Articles are still retained, we are told, 
within the covers of the Prayer Book as a relic of a dead past, but even 
this scanty recognition will, we are assured, within the next ten years, be 
withdrawn. The churchly element is assuming greater prominence, the 

_ theological is becoming ever more attenuated. Our author evidently looks 
forward to the development of a great American Church founded upon “ the 
Historic Episcopate,” without distinctive dogma, and comprehending within 
its capacious limits all shades of theological opinion. How this happy con- 
summation is to be attained, he does not explain. He enlists our sympathies 
when he refers to the breaking up of sectarianism through the trials of war. 
But he regards this merely as a preparation for the infusion of *‘ the Church 
idea” into American Protestantism. Only dogmatic vagueness, misnamed 
**preadth,’’ can prevent those who hold this theory from perceiving that the 
only logical outcome of their ‘‘ Church idea” is to be found in the full- 
blown sacerdotalism of Rome. 


Wycliffe College, Toronto. J. P. SHERATON. 


Weguweiser zur Quellen- und Lileratur- Kunde der Kirchengeschichte. Eine 
Anleitung zur planmissigen Auffindung der literarischen und monumen- 
talen Quellen der Kirchengeschichte und ihrer Bearbeitungen. Von Lic. Dr. 
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E. Bratke. Pp. 282,M.6. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1890.) This work disap- 
points our expectations, both in thoroughness of plan and execution. It 
leaves to one side the sources of history too much, and bewilders the student 
by leading him to the subject through a .mass of conflicting opinions. The 
lists of works given, though not complete, are of some help to the young in- 
vestigator, but neither these nor the suggestions on literary methodology are 
of much assistance to the independent researcher.——LIgnatian Difficulties 
and Historic Doubts. Two Letters to the Dean of Peterborough by R. C. 
Jenkins. Pp. 25 and 12. (Folkestone: W. P. Birch, 1890.) As is well 
known, the great work of Lightfoot on Ignatius has led such radical critics 
as Harnack and his school to accept the Seven Epistles as genuine. But all 
admit that the prominence given to the Episcopate in these writings is a very 
great obstacle to faith in their Ignatian origin. Hence Lipsius writes Jen- 
kins, ‘* I am still fully convinced that the formof these letters (which em- 
braces the seven) cannot possibly be derived from Ignatius.” Jenkins, in his 
first letter, urges the internal objections—especially the Episcopate—and in 
his second letter gives the external reasons against the epistles. There is 
nothing new in his arguments. He concludes that the germ of the epistles 
is to be found in traditional sayings of the Martyr, and that ‘ the letters are 
an editorial attempt to bring them into unity by incorporating them with 
other matter, and thus to develop a systematic Ignatian theology.’”——Der 
romische Staat und die allgemeine Kirche bis auf Diocletian. Von Karl 
Johannes Neumann. Erster Band. Pp. 334. (Leipzig: Veit & Co., 1890.) 
It must not be supposed that because this work appears in our Summary it is 
of minor importance. On the contrary, it excels in thoroughness and rigid 
scientific methods the writings of Allard, Aubé, and Réville, and gives the 
most complete brief account with which we are acquainted, in German or 
English, of the relations of the Church to the Roman State, in the period 
between the death of Marcus Aurelius and the accession of Decius. Written 
by a secular historian thoroughly familiar with early Church history, the 
book is particularly exhaustive in all questions of jurisprudence, uses all the 
new information on postapostolic Church organization—largely in the lead 
of Harnack, and shows that the power of the Church grew pari passu with 
its organization, till in the last conflict ‘‘ against Church organization,” the 
ecclesiastical system proved superior to that of the State. Neumann sheds 
new light upon the social, political, intellectual and religious relations by 
which the Church and Civil Society acted and reacted, the one upon the other. 
In a critical Appendix he treats of Hyppolytus, the time and occasion of 
Origen’s book against Celsus, and gives a criticism of various Acta Sancto- 
rum.—Life of St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited by Father Pius Cavanagh, 
O. P. Illustrated. Pp. 254. (New York: Catholic Publication Society 
Company, 1890.) This is a popular, readable Catholic life of Thomas, with 
all the miracles and legends charmingly thrown in, based on the French work 
of R. P. Joyau, with additions from Touron and Tocco.— La Persécution 
de Dioclétien et le Triomphe de V Eglise. Par Paul Allard. Tome Premier, 
pp. 455. (Paris: Lecoffre, 1890.) Allard is a conservative Catholic, and 
shows against the school of Gibbon, recently represented by Havet and 
Aubé, that the number of martyrs was not small; but then adopts himself 
the antiquated view which regards the State as having no right to defend 
itself against the new religion, and thinks the best of the emperors were 
moved by little higher than superstition, tyranny and brutality, in opposing 
Christianity. But he well urges that the usual explanation of the victory of 
the Church, ‘ sooner or later ideas always triumph over force,’’ does not stand 
the test of history; Christians conquered because the human conscience was 
on their side, and won here its most splendid victory. This triumph ‘‘ was a 
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unique fact, whose originality is shared by no other.’? The volume before us, 
the first of two closing the History of the Persecutions, enters the period 
285-323, the time of supreme crisis, when four rulers and all the legislation 
of the Empire sought to crush Christianity. It treats of ‘* Partial Persecu- 
tions in Rome and Gaul;’’ ‘‘ The Churches, Neo-Platonism and Philoso- 
phy ;” ‘‘ The Establishment of the Tetrarchy;” ‘‘The Persecution in the 
Army ;”’ “ The Promulgation of the First Edict and Events in Nicomedia ;” 
‘The Execution of the Edict ;”’ ‘‘ Traditores ;’? ‘* The New Edicts;” ‘* Ap- 
plication of the Edicts before the Amnesty of the Vicennials;” ‘‘ Renewal 
of Persecution after this Amnesty ;’’ ‘‘ Martyrs of Macedonia and Pannonia;”’ 
‘* Martyrs of Cilicia and Thrace ;’”’ “‘ Martyrs of Galatia and Cappadocia ;’’ 
“Martyrs of Lyria, Phenicia, Palestine, Egypt, Thebaid and Pontus;’’ 
‘* Martyrs of Rome ;” ‘‘ Martyrs of Italy and Rhetia ;’’ ** Martyrs of Africa 
and Spain.” ——Die Gefangenen und die Verbrecher unter dem Einflusse des 
Christenthums. Geschichtlicher Ueberblick umfassend die ersten siebzehn 
Jahrhunderte. Von F. A. K. Krauss. Pp. 98. (Heidelberg: G. Weiss, 
1889.) Until modern times Church prisons were no better than State prisons, 
and not till our own century could any one truly speak of a Christian prison 
system. But through all the ages the love of Christians has sought to soften 
the hard lot of prisoners, in striking contrast to the ‘* world without love ”’ 
of pagan antiquity. This little work of Krauss is the ‘first literary at- 
tempt ” to give a complete historic presentation of these better principles, 
embracing both official efforts and private labors of love-——Akademische 
Vortraige. Von I. von Dollinger. Erster Band. 2. Aufl. Pp. 427. (Munich: 
C. H. Beck, 1890. Also translated. London: Murray.) It is a real delight 
to read this volume of lectures by Ddllinger, delivered first before the Royal 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences. They show on every page the mind of the 
great historian, his abundant knowledge, his crystal-clear style, his striking 
synopsis of a character or a period. This last is especially valuable, for it 
helps the reader to command whole territories of history for himself, by put- 
ting him on the proper heights of view. Of the twelve essays in this volume 
we have found those on ‘* The Relations of the City of Rome to Germany in 
the Middle Ages,” on ‘‘ Germany’s Struggle with the Papacy under Louis of 
Bavaria,’* on the “‘ Influence of Greek Literature and Culture upon the West 
in the Middle Ages,” and that on ‘‘ Spain’s Political and Religious Develop- 
ment’ particularly significant——Johannes Gerson und die Kirchenpoli- 
tischen Parteien Frankreichs vor dem Konzil zu Pisa. Inaugural Disserta- 
tion. Von B. Bess. Pp. 43. (Marburg: O. Ehrhardt, 1890.) This essay is 
the first two chapters of a work in the press on ‘‘ Frankreichs Kirchen- 
politik und der Prozess des Jean Petit iiber die Lehre vom Tyrannenmord.’’ 
Bess follows Lenz and K. Miiller in the right view, that men of the fifteenth 
century must be studied according to the practical motives current in that 
age and their personal peculiarities, and not, as is too often done, “‘ according 
to the speculations which, after their scholastic methods, they heaped up in 
treatises and sermons ;’’ for never had abstract theories less influence upon 
action than just in the century before the Reformation. After describing the 
general state of the Union movement in France, Bess shows in what respects 
the development of Gerson differed from that of his great fellow-reformer, 
Peter d’Ailly——Handbuch der theologischen Wissenschaften, in encyklopi- 
discher Darstellung mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der einzelnen Disciplinen. Supplementband zur ersten und zweiten Auflage. 
Zweite Abteilung. (Munich: Beck, 1890.) This second part of the Supple- 
ment Volume of Zockler’s Handbook contains a discussion of Roman Ca- 
tholicism (Evangelical Polemics) by Prof. Schultze, the well-known arche- 
ologist (pp. 199-307); Outlines of Comparative Religion from a Historic 
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Point of View, by Prof. Lindner of Leipzig (pp. 311-417); and Religions 
and the Religion (Heathenism and Revelation), by Prof. Zockler, the general 
editor of the work (pp. 418-448). Polemics is ‘ the scientific defense of evan- 
gelical Protestantism against Roman Catholicism.”” Schultze shows that its 
field is now historic rather than dogmatic, as formerly ; he illustrates his chief 
points—Doctrine of the Church, Means of Grace, Rule of Faith and Religious 
Life—frequently from archeology; his presentation is clear and terse, and 
gives sufficient reference to the literature. The section on Comparative Re- 
ligion well illustrates the Degradation theory of religion in opposition to the 
Evolution theory of Spencer, Tylor, etc. The original man was a mono- 
glottist, a monogamist and a monotheist.——The Voice of God in History. 
By R. P. Kerr, D.D. Pp. 288. (Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication, 1890.) A work of no value to the readers of this REVIEW, 
being uncritical, and reproducing the teachings of a generation ago; the 
spirit of the writer, however, is good, and the book may be useful to those 
not in a position to learn from more scientific writings.——Calvin d’aprés 
son Commentaire sur le ‘De Clementia”’ de Sénéque (1532). Par H. Lecoul- 
tre. Pp. 29. (Lausanne: G. Bridel & Co., 1891.) Calvin, as a young 
humanist, in his twenty-third year, published an elaborate commentary on 
Seneca’s Treatise De Clementia. He defends Seneca in not a few respects 
from the unjust attacks of Erasmus, and in doing so shows already vast learn- 
ing; to illustrate this point Lecoultre gives in an Appendix a list of the 
works quoted by Calvin. The chief object of this essay, however, is to in- 
vestigate the evidence found in Calvin’s ‘‘ Commentaire’’ on Seneca as to 
the theological knowledge and religious faith of the future reformer at that 
early period. Lecoultre finds that Calvin, in his twenty-third year, was of 
pure life, unusually well informed respecting theology, and already at heart 
a Protestant, though in secret and not consistently. His conversion, which 
he sets in 1534, was a deliverance from this inconsistent relation to the Cath- 
olic Church.——Bilder aus der Toleranz-Zeit im Konigreich Bohmen. Von 
J.G. A. Szalatnay. Pp. 98. (Barmen: H. Klein, 1890.) An interesting and 
touching account of the revival of Protestantism in Bohemia after the Edict 
of Toleration, granted in 1781.—Abriss einer Geschichte der Evangelischen 
Kirche im britischen Weltreich im 19. Jahrhundert. Von A. Zahn, D. th. 
Pp. 147. (Stuttgart: J. F. Steinkopf, 1891.) Three things are prominent in this 
historic outline—the valuable summary of information, especially statistical, 
the out-and-out orthodox Calvinism of the writer, and the inclination every- 
where to regard the Christian activity of Britain and America as a complex 
of Methodist fanaticism and legality. Zahn thinks that Calvinism is “little 
comprehended ” even in Scotland ; while in respect to the life of America, 
when corrected by Prof. Warfield, he replies that ‘‘ Americans cannot 
judge rightly the state of things in their country because they have be- 
come accustomed to it” (p. 141). He thinks that the great world-his- 
toric vocation of England has been to bring the Bible and the Sabbath 
to a place of honor. But he then proceeds, in both praise and blame 
of British relations, to make remarks which sadly lack the true historic 
perspective. Everybody goes to Church in England; dissenters regard 
places of worship as if profane; their ministers preach three or four ser- 
mons a week, an hour long each, mixed with ‘‘ very doubtful elements ;”’ 
the end everywhere is to reach practical results; Gladstone wrote his 
treatise on ‘* Vaticanism ” to please the Nonconformists, while in secret 
friendly to Cardinal Manning; English critics, like Colenso, Robertson 
Smith, etc., draw from ‘ impure German sources;’’ and the theologians of 
our times are ‘‘ without exception Pelagians and Synergists, only confusing 
the Biblical and Reformation principles of Calvinism.”? Not a few mistakes 
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in matters of fact occur. Dr. Parker is made Lord Mayor of London; the 
Duke of Argyle is classed in the Free Church ; and the members of the Epis- 
copal Church in America are given as two millions, instead of less than half 
a million. These criticisms of the spirit of the book are not meant to obscure - 
the valuable collection of material in it for the history of the Protestant 
Churches of the British Empire in our century.—— William Pinkney, Fifth 
Bishop of Maryland. A Review -by Rev. Hall Harrison of Dr. Hutton’s 
Recent Biography of the Bishop. Pp. 85. (Baltimore: Cushings & Co., 
1891.) An appreciative essay, very prettily printed, giving some of the chief 
features of the biography by Hutton.— Declarations and Letters on the 
Vatican Decrees 1869-1887. By Ignaz Von Dollinger. Authorized Transla- 
tion. Pp.178. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1891.) This work of Dollinger 
shows clear as the sun the utter Biblical, theological and historical ground- 
lessness of Papal Infallibility, and illustrates from his own experience the 
Jesuitical tyranny which now controls the Roman Church. He could not 
accept the Vatican Decrees, because they contradicted Catholic tradition, 
the rule of Vincent, the decisions of General Councils (680, 1415, 1481), the 
doctrines of former Popes, all the Fathers, East and West, and the oath of 
every priest to teach in harmony with the Fathers; he further opposed these 
Decrees, because they made the Inquisition, the bull Unam Sanctam which 
declared submission to the Pope necessary to salvation, and all the decisions 
of former Popes—whether Liberius who was an Arian, Honorius who was 
a Monothelite, or Eugene IV who was in error about the Incarnation and 
the Sacraments—matters of faith for the modern Catholic. Thomas 
Aquinas, the first theologian who favored Papal Infallibility, was himself 
deceived by pseudo-Isidore and “invented testimonies of Greek Fathers ;”’ 
and the whole Vatican theory rests on historic fictions and forgeries. Hence 
Dollinger said, in answer to repeated appeals to submit his intellect to the 
Church, that he might as well be asked to believe that Napoleon never ex- 
isted, or that two and two are five, as to say that Papal Infallibility was 
the traditional faith of the Church. The only reply of his Archbishop was 
to tell him that he was putting history above the Church! We heartily com- 
mend this little volume to all lovers of liberty and students of the New 
Papacy.— Franz Delitzsch: A Memorial Tribute. By Samuel Ives Curtiss. 
Pp. 96. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1891.) On opening this loving tribute 
of Prof. Curtiss to his friend and teacher, we are struck at once by the pho- 
tograph of the good Delitzsch which faces the title-page. How many Amer- 
ican scholars will linger over the familiar features of the great Hebraist, and 
what tender recollections will be stirred within them at the sight. We are 
given first a sketch of his life, then the funeral addresses by Prof. Luthardt and 
others, a chapter on Delitzsch as teacher and theologian, another on his work 
as author and friend of authors, and finally Delitzsch as the friend of Israel. 
An Appendix contains his brief Vita, Autobiography, and a partial list of 
his works. Of the early life of Delitzsch very little is known. He avoided 
speaking of it. What can be gathered is given by Prof. Curtiss, and this 
will be to many the newest part of the book. It seems possible that while 
neither the mother of Delitzsch, nor her husband, was Jewish, yet that the 
blood of Israel ran in his veins. The other parts of the book are full of in- 
terest. In fact, our only criticism is there is not enough of it. Whata host 
of sayings, anecdotes, incidents, literary gossip, etc., is associated with his 
name! We want more of it; and can hardly be satisfied with what is here 
given, however good. May I venture to add one or two gleanings? Speak- 
ing with him one day about Wellhausen and Robertson Smith and their 
‘* Higher Criticism,’ he said: *‘ Ah, I don’t know nearly as much now as I 
did when I was their age!”’ I called his attention to something a leading 
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German critic had said, when he replied: ‘I’m afraid H. knows nothing 
about vital religion.”? He then told a story of an idiotic girl, who when 
dying, surprised her friends by praying, ‘* Oh Lord Jesus, love Sidonia ”»— 
that was her name—and added, “‘ that poor girl had probably more Christian- 
ity than H.” He said he was pleased to be told by readers that they found 
things in his books which they found nowhere else. The Hebrew Bible that 
he used was a hand edition, published, I think, by the Bible Society, with 
small print, but he never had any trouble in using it. I asked him once 
what would have become of Jesus if He had not been crucified ? He said he 
thought He would have soon passed away, for the zeal of God would have 
ended His state of humiliation. He said men in the Bible thought with their 
hearts ; about the only one who thought with his head was Nebuchadnezzar. 
Prof. Curtiss does not refer to the Anglo-American class, which met once a 
week with Delitzsch, and in which he talked over all kinds of critical and 
practical questions. In this ‘“‘ table talk ’? could be found many things of in- 
terest.——Papers of the American Society of Church History. Vol. iii. Re- 
port and Papers of the Third Annual Meeting, held in Washington, Dec. 
30-31, 1890. Edited by S. M. Jackson, Secretary. Pp. 250. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1891.) More than half this volume is taken up with a 
paper by Dr. Schaff on ‘“‘ The Renaissance,” apparently a part of a forth- 
coming volume of his History of the Christian Church; the other arti- 
cles are ‘‘ The. Historical Geography of the Christian Church,” by H. W. 
Hulbert; ‘‘ The Anabaptists of the Sixteenth Century,’”’ by H. S. Burrage, 
D.D.; ‘The Vicissitudes of the Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in the 
English Church,” by J. W. Richard, D.D.; ‘‘ Villegaignon: Founder and 
Destroyer of the First Huguenot Settlement in the New World,” by T. E. 
V. Smith; ‘* Report of a Proposed Series of Denominational Histories to be 
Published under the Auspices of the American Society of Church History,’’ 
by A. H. Newman, D.D.; and ** The Place of Church History in the College 
Course of Study,’? by H. M. MacCracken, D.D. This last article we most 
earnestly commend to the notice of all teachers in American Colleges, for it 
shows a matter in which they stand far behind similar institutions in Britain 
and Germany. 
Chicago. Hue M. Scort. 





III—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


A TREATISE OF DoGMATIC THEOLOGY. By the Rev. SAMUEL BUEL, 
S.T.D., Emeritus Professor of Systematic Divinity and Dogmatic 
Theology in the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States of America. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker, 1890. 2 Vols. 8vo, pp. viii, 513, and vii, 700. 


This able treatise of the venerable Dr. Buel, following so closely upon that 
of Dr. Kedney, is another indication of the theological activity by which the 
Anglican Church, on both sides of the water, is fast removing the reproach 
that her sons do not give themselves to the study of dogmatic theology. Dr. 
Buel’s is not throughout a systematically ordered treatise; apparently a 
number of occasional papers have been incorporated in these volumes. along 
with his course of theological lectures, and thus some topics receive propor- 
tionately overtreatment, and others undertreatment ; but the domain of dog- 
matic theology is pretty fully covered. A historico-critical rather than purely 
dogmatic method is adopted, with the result that the reader is kept aware of 
the essential continuity of Christian thought, though, no doubt, the patristic 
language needs a little straining, now and then, to make the teachings of the 
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fathers support the doctrines of the Church of England. How much Dr. 
Buel values the fathers may be inferred from the fact that he even speaks 
of the ancient creeds and councils as co-sources with the Scriptures of 
Christian dogma; the correspondence of the two making our assurance 
doubly sure (i, p.2; cf. ii, pp. 342,348). This isnot meant, however, in an un- 
Protestant sense: Dr. Buel reverences Scripture as the Word of God, teaching 
(with the fathers) the true view of an immanent inspiration, extending to the 
very words, by which the human instruments and God are the ‘con- 
scriptores ”’ of Scripture (ii, pp. 425, 434, 437); and he believes and teaches that 
the Scriptures lay behind and above the councils: ‘‘ The business and office 
of the councils was to ascertain and declare the truth of God’s revelation, as 
it was set forth in Holy Scripture” (ii, p. 425). But his views of Theologi- 
cal Encyclopsedia are affected, and he is led to speak once of exegesis almost 
as if it supplied only a norm rather than (as he often declares) the source of 
doctrine: ‘‘ The study of Christian dogma would be fruitless without the 
study of Exegesis of the Holy Scriptures. The results of exegetical study are 
continually gathered up and systematized in the illustration and exposition of 
Christian doctrine’ (i, p. 12). There isa sense, of course, in which every 
encyclopedist must recognize the history of dogma as a source of dogma, the 
sense so brilliantly expounded by M. Bonifas in the Introduction to his His- 
toire des doymes del’ Eylise Chrétienne ; but the use the dogmatician may make 
of the efforts of the Church to define the truth revealed in the Scriptures, as 
sources from which he may draw help in realizing, defining and guarding the 
truth, is essentially different from the use he must make of the Scriptures as 
the source of the very matter to be defined. 

The essential and gratifying Protestantism of Dr. Buel’s conception of 
truth comes out very satisfactorily as soon as we read into the body of the 
treatise. His doctrine of justification, for example, is thoroughly Protestant 
and most admirably presented and argued (cf. i, pp. 368, sq.). The doctrine 
of the Church is moderately stated from the prelatic point of view. And 
although some of his modes of statement and illustration are not acceptable 
(e.g., ii, pp. 11,12), it would be difficult to find the Protestant doctrine of the 
sacraments better formulated. What could be better than such sentences as 
the following : 

“No opus operatum resulting from the mere reception of the sacrament, is taught in Holy Scrip- 
ture, but the grace of the sacrament is surely promised to those who, by repentance and faith, 
receive and appropriate it as in the sacrament it is offered and exhibited’’ (i, p. 476). ‘The 
visible sacrament and the invisible grace are not one and thesamething. They are not insepara- 
ble ; either may be received without the other; but the visible sacraments are the appointed 
means of exhibiting and conveying the inward grace” (i, p. 428). ‘They [the sacraments] are 
the symbols of the Spirit’s presence and power ; they are pledges and occasions of the exertion of 
that power in those who rightly receive them”’ (i, p. 438). ‘The bread and wine set before us 
are the symbols and only the symbols of His body and blood, but to us who take them in faith, 
they are the body and blood which they symbolize” (ii, 29)—‘‘ received in the apprehending 
hand of faith, appropriated, digested and incorporated by divine charity and spiritual appre- 
hension”’ (ii, p. 20). ‘‘ The sacrament is not for itself, but for the people of Christ, and the 
presence of Christ, as He hath promised it, isa presence to His people ; and in the right reception 
of the sacrament, through that reception, He fulfills His promise by being present to His people, 


a divine person to persons who alone, and not things, not impersonal beings, are capable of 
that promised divine presence’’ (ii, 57). 


Hence a local or corporal presence is denied (i, 273): the bread and wine 
become not the real, but 


“the exhibitive and vehicular body and blood of Christ ” (ii, 6), ‘“‘ by the divine grace and bene- 
diction, by the presence of the divine Spirit,’ and only ‘‘ as blessed, taken and eaten”’ (ii, 11). 
Manducation is explained as ‘‘an inmost appropriation of the life which is in Him to be imparted 
to His disciples in all their lives, in soul, and in body, for time and for eternity”’ (ii, 58) ; ‘‘ the 
Eucharist is the visible, divinely appointed seal and declaration of the participation of Christ, 
and means of renewing and continuing that participation” (ii, 71). ‘It is different from other 
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eommunion with Christ, the same in its internal kind and charaeter, that is, spiritual communion 
with Him, in being sacramental communion, in a sacrament of our Lord’s own appointment, 
and which He will therefore attend with His especial blessing ; it is the highest form of prayer, and 
therefore a nearer approach to God in a way in which in all faithful prayer we approach Him, 
with the addition here of visible, sacramental prayer, etc.’’ (ii, p. 72). 


We do not see why we could not agree to say under this teaching that the 
sacraments are ‘ signs ordained of God as the pledges and occasions of His 
conveyance of special gifts of grace;’’ or unite on the Franciscan formula 
that ‘‘ all their efficacy comes from nothing else than from the promise of 
God, that always and whenever the sacrament should be conferred He would 
accord grace” (i, 481). 

A few hints may suffice as to Dr. Buel’s general treatment of the doc- 
trines. The argument for the existence of God (i, 37-55) is dry and some- 
what confused, but a very lofty conception of Gad is outlined on the patristic 
basis (pp. 17-37), and the treatment of the attributes is wise and philosophi- 
cal, although with too nominalistic a trend (e. g., pp. 58, 64, 74, 76). The 
doctrine of the Trinity is most admirably presented, both in its parts and 
in its construction. Especially are the clear exhibition of the existence 
of the full Nicene doctrine of the Son some half century before Nice (pp. 
118-128) and the convincing statement of the double procession of the 
Spirit (p. 183, sq.) worth notice. The true doctrine of Creation ex nihilo is 
taught on a patristic (especially Augustinian) basis; but the treatment of 
Providence is less successful, and too much place is given to angelic intermedia- 
tion, obscuring the immanence of God Himself. The anthropology is practi- 
cally that of Aquinas, a modified Augustinianism. The doctrine of Christ’s 
work asa substitutive sacrifice for the sin of man is strongly defended, and the 
various modern substitutes for it are repelled (ii, 284). A predestination of 
individuals on the ground of foresight is taught, after Pearson ; though it is 
difficult to understand why absolute predestination needs to be denied by one 

‘who knows how to defend God’s providential government as Dr. Buel does (i, 
61, 62, 243, 250). Such sentences as the following include the whole doc- 
trine of predestination : 

‘*The creation of God in our world was with a definite plan and purpose, of which, in the 
course of His providence, He has never lost sight.’’ ‘*God’s purposes will surely be accom- 
plished. He has not placed His universe beyond His own control.’’ ‘The actions of men in 
their individual and social and national life, though to themselves they may seem purely the exer- 
cise of their own wills for their own ends and purposes, are, nevertheless, without interference 
with that freedom with which God has endowed them, shaped by Him, in the all-wise procedures 
of His providence, for the advancement of His designs in the world.” His omnipotence “ re- 
veals itself as still more wonderful and perfect in that, without interfering with the freedom and 
self-activity, which itself has created, it hasnot taken from itselfthe perfect control of the beings 
whom it has thus endowed with freedom and the power of self-action. .. . He employs men 
while they are fully exercising their freedom and following their own inclinations, and carrying 


out their own purposes, in the execution of His wise and good and beneficent designs in the 
cause of His universal providence.” 


What men object to in ‘ predestination ”’ is really not predestination but 
destination, that is, the sovereign control of God in providence, to which the 
doctrine of predestination adds absolutely nothing but (what both revealed 
and natural religion demand as a postulate of the very idea of God) that what 
God does in Providence He knew He would do (and therefore intended to 
do) beforehand, even from eternity, so that in the works of creation and 
providence He is only executing His eternal purpose. If this is not true, 
we have no God; but this is the highest predestinationism. 

Dr. Buel’s eschatology is evangelical. He teaches an intermediate place as 
well as state; and defends prayer for the dead on the basis of 2 Timothy i. 
16-18, certainly unwarrantably. But he teaches the eternity of future pun- 
ishment, and closes his work with a vigorous and rather caustic defense of a 
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Scriptural eschatology against its modern opponents, especially Archdeacon 
Farrar. 

We congratulate our Episcopal brethren that the theological influence of a 
teacher, at once so sober, so learned and so evangelical, is to be perpetuated by 
this publication not only in their bounds, but also through the wide circula- 
tion which we trust it will gain, extended through the whole Church of God. 

Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. By JAMES MARTINEAU, 
Hon. LL.D., Harv.; 8.T.D., Lugd. Bat.; D.D., Edin. ; D.C.L., Oxon. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co.; New York: 15 East Fifteenth 
Street, 1890. 8vo, pp. xi, 664. 


For more than half a century the name of James Martineau has been a 
name of honor. His graceful pen has enriched the theological literature of 
England. Men of widely divergent creeds have owned themselves his 
debtors. Though he has departed far from the path of the great Christian 
communions, he has retained his hold upon the respect of many most opposed 
to him in religious belief, and has well-nigh disarmed his critics by the im- 
pression of pure, truthful, lofty character which is borne by all his writings.. 
Anything that comes from his pen is sure of a hearing, and we turn with 
natural interest to a book like this, which gives his latest and ripest thoughts 
on questions of universal and undying importance. And in many respects 
his book is a remarkable performance. It is the work of an octogenarian. 
But it has all the nerve and vivacity, all the charm of style, all the rare com- 
bination of close reasoning and high imaginative power which made its 
author a marked man among English theologians in the days of his first, 
fresh youth. It is the work of a philosophical thinker, but of one with the 
happy and infrequent gift of translating the abstract into the concrete, and 
giving nearness and tangibility to the most abstruse ideas. It sweeps over a 
vast extent of subject—ethical, metaphysical, historical, critical, theological. 
But in almost every department that it touches it gives evidence of a mind 
that has lost none of its ancient capacity, and an industry that has abated 
nothing of its endeavor to be abreast of the most recent thoughts of the 
most accredited teachers. 

The book grapples with the most important questions to which the mind of 
man can address itself—questions of moral obligation, immortality, the 
existence of God, the essential elements in Christianity. The central ques- 
tion, and the one from which the book takes its title, concerns the reality and 
authority of religion. Dr. Martineau’s object is to assert the authenticity of 
the claims of religion upon us, and to show us the seat of its authority. This 
latter he finds in no external agency or organ, but in the soul itself. 
Authority in religion can attach itself neither to a particular society like the 
Church, nor to an objective revelation such as the Scriptures are held to be 
or to contain, nor to miracle generally, in the ordinary sense of the term. 
For to Dr. Martineau there can be nothing but what is natural and non- 
miraculous in the natural world. The authority in question is placed only in 
the conscience or the moral intuition. That is the scene or medium of 
all that can be termed revelation. That, too, is the one shrine of authority 
in all matters of faith, worship and duty. This is the main contention of 
the volume, by which he would displace the Protestant view of the Word of 
God, as well as the Roman Catholic idea of the Church, by which also he 
would eliminate from the New Testament itself all that gives more than a 
natural value to the person and work of Christ. 

It is to be observed at the outset that this involves a new definition of 
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Revelation. Dr. Martineau uses the terms natural religion and revealed 
religion in a sense entirely different from that usually given them. By natu- 
ral religion he means a mediate knowledge of God. Such knowledge as may 
be derived By inference from external nature, or by meditation within our 
own nature, a form of knowledge which requires that we ‘‘ know another 
object, or series of objects, on the way to an apprehension of Him.” By 
revealed religion he means an immediate knowledge of God, a disclosure 
which is self-disclosure, an evidence which is self-evidence, an apprehension 
which is intuitive. Revelation, therefore, is a sense of God which is in the 
soul, and which is there in virtue of a direct contact of God with the soul, 
the presence of the living God in the living, thinking man—a sense or knowl- 
edge of God in which all is of His initiative, and the mind is the direct 
recipient. Nothing external, not even the Word of God, can be revelation. 
It can only start an appeal to that which is already within us. There can be 
no transmission of revelation. The only approach to this is what Dr. Mar- 
tineau seems willing to designate a kind of lateral transmission. That is to 
say, as this immediate knowledge of God exists in different degrees in differ- 
ent men, the brighter and more certain manifestation of it in some men may 
serve to bring out into clearness what is latent in other men. 

Revelation, therefore, in Dr. Martineau’s view, is something entirely sub- 
jective. Yet two things at once appear to be involved in it which deserve 
notice. In the first place, while he disclaims the common view of prophecy 
and inspiration, his own conception after all does not lie very far apart from 
it. For in allowing that this intuitive knowledge of God is due to the direct 
access of God Himself to the individual soul, and that this access and the 
knowledge consequent on it exist in different degrees in men, he surely makes 
room for the emergence of certain men especially inspired of God, and 
especially endowed to be witnesses of Himself to others. In the second 
place it appears that, vehement and absolute as his polemic is against the 
occurrence of miracle in the physical sphere, he commits himself most really 
and in the largest scale to its equivalent in the world of mind. The account 
which he gives of the relations between God and man, especially in respect 
of that apprehension of Himself which God conveys to man, and that initia- 
tive which is ascribed to God in man’s life and in history is of interest for 
various things. It is conspicuously so for this that it involves the constant 
action in these spheres of what is above and distinct from the natural. 

The way is prepared for the proof of the main position by some important 
discussions on the fundamental questions of ethics and theism. Here Dr. 
Martineau is on his most proper ground, and writes with convincing power. 
These are, on the whole, the most satisfactory sections of the book, and fur- 
nish most welcome summaries of trains of reasoning which are worked out 
at length in his Types of Ethical Theory and his Study of Religion. We 
have no more strenuous or successful advocate of the supremacy of con- 
science. Law is operative everywhere. But it is the distinction of man that 
in him, and only in him, there is a form of law Which reports itself in duty, 
and is accorded conscious response from its subject. ‘‘ The force of law is 
in the planet, the feeling of law is in the animal, the thought of law is in the 
man.’’ This last is to Dr. Martineau nothing less than the voice of God in 
man. Theories of hedonism, utilitarianism, heredity and the like are all 
equally incapable of giving any adequate account of it. These can never 
take us to an authority which is not only in us but above us. The conditions 
of the problem of the sense of obligation can be satisfied only by the suppo- 
sition of a contact of the inner man with the'Higher Mind and Will. In this 
connection, the chapter on “ Utilitarian Substitutes for Authority ’? deserves 
special notice. The utilitarian doctrine is reviewed there in its different 


34 
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forms, with its variations in the place it has assigned to motive, and with its 
later borrowings from the dogmas of heredity and evolution. The result of 
Dr. Martineau’s analysis is that even in its recent and most plausible adapta- 
tions it fails to surmount the barrier which is presented by the question : 
How can a thing give that which it does not itself possess or contain? Un- 
moral data cannot produce a moral faculty. ‘‘ From an experience,’’ he says, 
** be it of one generation or of a million, into which at one end only the sen- 
tient element enters, at the other nothing that is moral will come out.”’ 

Dr. Martineau’s theism is known to be as pronounced as his doctrine of the 
authority of morals. Many admirable things are said here in defense of the 
religious view of the universe. So far from thinking it possible to dispense 
with the action of a divine will in the interpretation of the world, his dispo- 
sition is to regard that will as the one proper cause. To it the initiative 
belongs, though man’s liberty is conserved. The key to history is this, that 
“*God inspires for man to realize. The ideals are His; the actuals that come 
out of them, or fail to come out of them, are ours.’? He makes a principle 
of this, which he applies to the phenomena presented by the great civiliza- 
tions. These he would mark off into two great classes, according as the 
divine initiative or the human response, the inspiration or the realization, is 
predominant. So he would set on one side what he terms the ‘‘ stationary 
civilizations of Egypt or Eastern Asia,’’ and on the other the Greek, Hebrew 
and Teutonic civilizations. But this is obviously a very large and indefinite 
classification, which leaves untouched many of the distinctive notes of his- 
tory, race and civilization. It must be said, too, of the religious interpreta- 
tions of the universe as it is here put, that at times it assumes a form 
which is difficult to distinguish from the pantheistic doctrine. Thus we 
come upon expressions like this: ‘‘ The sole power is the divine intellect and 
will, eternally transmuting itself into the cosmical order, and assuming the 
phases of natural force.”” Such expressions, taken by themselves, might 
easily carry us beyond Dr. Martineau’s intention. They are due, however, 
to the absolute order of his theism, and are qualified by equally strong asser- 
tions of the transcendency of the divine intellect and will. Only it is by no 
means clear how the two principles, the immanence and the transcendence, 
are related and harmonized in Dr. Martineau’s doctrine of God. 

But there is another article in the theism of this volume which challenges 
obvious criticism. Dr. Martineau is obliged to face the idea of a solitary 
Deity. Writing from a Unitarian standpoint, he cannot avoid that. But 
this idea is alien to him. He cannot imagine a living God, an active intel- 
lect and will, without something objective to Himself. But where is this to 
be found on his principles ? He can only find it some way or other in the 
universe. So he seeks a measure of satisfaction in the idea of eternal space, 
or, as he is even prepared to say, eternal matter. Could he bring himself to 
do justice to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, he might see that in it, 
and in it alone, we have aconception of God which at once carries us far from 
the chill idea of a solitary Deity, and gives us a God who is essential Life in 
a sense not possible under any other doctrine. In other respects, however, 
the exposition of theism which Dr. Martineau offers us here, is both welcome 
and helpful. It is especially so in thedefense of the theistic position against the 
more recent forms of assault. The scientific doctrines of the extent of the uni- 
verse, its duration, and the convertibility of forces, are taken by many to have 
dealt a fatal blow to the religious interpretation of the world and to the expla- 
nation of things by affirming the activity of a divinemind. Dr. Martineau is 
particularly happy in estimating the real bearings of these modern develop- 
ments of science, and in showing how their genuine effect is not to lower or 
falsify the theistic view of the universe, but to enhance and glorify it. Mod- 
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ern science, it is true, has vastly enlarged our ideas, both of the extent and 
of the duration of the universe. But what of that? The mere elements of 
mass and time cannot essentially affect the character of the products. If a 
small and brief-enduring world demands mind as its cause, all the more surely 
and not all the less, must this be required by an immense and long-enduring 
world. ‘‘ Though the natural forces,’ he says, ‘‘ have lost their birthday, 
and seem to be old enough for anything, they gain no higher character by 
their extension of time, and do not, by losing their sequence of date, lose 
their dependence of nature.”? And if science abolishes her plurality of 
’ powers, and now teaches us that ‘‘the distinction of forces into various 
kinds is only apparent,” what, again, of that? There is still one force 
behind all phenomena ; and the question remains, What is the most reason- 
able interpretation of that force? Is it self-caused? Or, if its cause is out- 
side itself, is its existence best referred to mind? Must it not be,as Dr. 
Martineau puts it, that ‘‘ the One Power which appears under guise so vari- 
ous must, in order to be adequate to its highest demands, include all that its 
supreme phases display, and must be thought of, not as the gravitation that 
answers to our weight, not as the undulation which reaches us in the form of 
heat, not even as the vital current of our life, but as the soul of our soul, the 
fountain and prototype of our thought and conscience, with whom our rela- 
tion rises at once from convertibility of force into communion of spirit ?” 
By much the greater part of the volume, however, is devoted to a polemic 
directed against the various artificial misplacements of authority in religion, 
and, as involved in this, against many beliefs which are condemned as undi- 
vine elements unhappily connected with primitive Christianity. Here Dr. 
Martineau gives the rein to his destructive criticism. But it is a criticism 
that vastly overshoots the mark. In many cases, too, it is surprisingly 
behind date, taking for granted contentions which have been almost uni- 
versally fallen from or seriously modified, and ignoring vital concessions 
which have been made even by the very advanced schools. Now and again, 
indeed, he has an easy victory. It is so with his critique of the Roman 
Catholic theory of authority. That is a theory which is not difficult to 
understand. It is built at the same time on the most fictitious foundations, 
It needs but to touch them and they goto pieces. Dr. Martineau, therefore, 
makes quick work with the dogma that the seat of authority is where the 
Romanist places it. He attacks the whole Roman Catholic conception of 
the Church as a visible corporation, which the Holy Spirit has taken for His 
organ, and in which He perpetuates His work. With an easy skill he ex- 
amines the so-called notes of the Church, and by placing each in turn in the 
clear light of history and reason, effectually disposes of the evidence to 
which the Romish Church is accustomed to appeal in support of her extra- 
ordinary claim to be “‘ the exclusive trustee of revelation, the sole channel of 
supernatural grace, the infallible witness and interpreter of divine truth.” 
He has a much more difficult task to grapple with when he attempts to 
prove Protestantism equally guilty with Roman Catholicism of a misplace- 
ment of authority. His object is to show that, if the latter locates religious 
authority in a corporation, the former locates it in a book, and that both 
deny to it any proper inwardness, and fail to carry it home to its shrine in 
reason and conscience. This is part and parcel of course with his idea of 
revelation as an essentially subjective thing. The Protestant, according to 
Dr. Martineau, is committed to an authority which has a purely external 
seat, and allows no place to the action of “‘ internal affinity,” or the witness 
within. But the version of Protestantism which this book asks us to accept 
is neither just nor sufficiently well informed. It may be true of certain ex- 
aggerated forms of Protestantism which have prevailed from time ta time, 
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which no doubt have made the Word of God something like an ancient code 
of laws, and have practically limited the operation of the Holy Spirit to its 
production. But it is not true of the Reformers themselves, nor of the most 
authoritative creeds. These never speak of the Word of God as the mechani- 
eal and artificial thing which Dr. Martineau makes it out to be on the Protes- 
tant theory. Neither do they pass by the voice of inward testimony. On the 
contrary, they affirm that, as the Holy Spirit is the author of Scripture, so 
He speaks within, and that the full persuasion of truth, the conclusive sense 
of authority in religion, comes only as the Holy Spirit testifies in and with 
the Word. Dr. Martineau himself appears to recognize two things as neces- 
sary in order to bring us to authority in religion. There must be ‘‘ that 
which speaks to us from another and higher sphere,’’ and there must be *‘ the 
moral intuitions, started by outward appeal, reflected back by inward vene- 
ration.”” What he thus aims at, both in that which is outside ourselves and 
of a higher world, and in that which is within and of ourselves, both in the 
inward intuition and the outward appeal, we possess already in better, surer 
and more satisfying form in the Protestant doctrines of Scripture and the 
Holy Spirit. 

His polemic against the Protestant conceptions of revelation and authority 
involves him in an attack upon Scripture which stretches over more than a 
couple of hundred pages. The assault is leveled at once against the credi- 
bility of the New Testament books, and against the truth of the doctrines 
which they either teach or have been construed as teaching. The Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, His resurrection, His atonement, His divinity and other cardi- 
nal points of the Church’s faith, are stigmatized as undivine elements, which 
must be severed from Christendom. He grants that some truth may be at 
the heart of certain of the Protestant dogmas—justification, for example; but 
it is a truth that has been utterly perverted and despiritualized. In this 
region of the volume every few steps take us to things strange and disap- 
pointing. Not the least of these is the assertion that Jesus Himself did not 
claim to be the Messiah, and that even the title Son of Man had no Messi- 
anic meaning in the primitive circle of His teaching. This is a bold asser- 
tion, which has naturally to sweep out of its way by one expedient or another 
not a few of the most distinctive sayings of the gospels. Equally astonish- 
ing is the attempt which is made to furnish a reasonable account of the rise 
of the doctrines which are so summarily discarded as unauthentic. Dr. Mar- 
tineau is obliged to acknowledge that the Messianic view of Christ’s Person 
was, if not absolutely primitive, at any rate of the earliest date short of that. 
His explanation of its genesis, therefore, is simply this: that the imagination 
of the first disciples first formed a certain idea of what Christ was, and then 
made the records of His life exhibit that idea. ‘‘ They were drawn to Him,” 
he says, ‘** and held fast by the power of a penetrating and subduing person- 
ality, the effect of which was a mystery to themselves, and their vain 
attempts to solve the mystery have left us the unfortunate legacy of a Chris- 
tian mythology.’’ As to the New Testament records themselves, he accepts 
six of the Pauline epistles. But he does not recognize the conclusions to 
which even that limited portion of the New Testament literature conducts 
us on the factsin the history of Christ, and on the original view of His Per- 
son. The other books of the New Testament are all thrown as late as pos- 
sible, and are all stripped of the value of original witnesses. Even the 
Apocalypse is put out of court; the Fourth Gospel is referred to the mid- 
dle of the second century; the Synoptical Gospels are of the same century, 
though earlier; the Book of Acts is the production of a writer who ‘ betrays 
not the slightest insight into the system of thought which distinguished the 
apostle of the gentiles, or sympathy with his special genius.”” The general 
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result is that we are dependent for our knowledge of the Christ of history to a 
handful of books for the most part of no authority, repeating unreliable tra- 
ditions worked up under the bias of prejudice, controversial interest and 
deceptive imagination. ‘* Everywhere,” says Dr. Martineau, * the individual 
personality is confused by identification with a Messianic ideal; nothing is 
left to speak in its own concrete simplicity ; all is turned to some official or 
evidential account.”’ 

These would be dreary results did they carry conviction with them. But 
it is not so; far otherwise. Dr. Martineau’s criticism in these sections of 
’ his book is vulnerable at many points. It may even be pronounced in large 
measure antiquated. It rests satisfied with accounts of the New Testament 
books, which all but a small number of extremists have been obliged to give 
up. It borrows its weapons from a single, very limited school. It ignores 
the labors of the most authoritative inquirer$ outside that school. It is all 
for Baur and Pfleiderer. It knows not Weiss or Lightfoot. It is in antag- 
onism on the most vital questions, such as the value of the Synoptical Gospels, 
the date of the Fourth Gospel, the Messianic claims, even with Weizsiicker 
and Harnack. It works in the most arbitrary method, eliminating this pas- 
sage and the other from the evangelic records because they seem to Dr. Mar- 
tineau unworthy of the Master—in other words, inconsistent with his precon- 
ceived idea of what the Master must have been. It creates, too,a number 
of problems, for which it offers no adequate solution. Others before Dr. 
Martineau have been beaten in the attempt to give, on similar critical prin- 
ciples, a reasonable account of the rise of the New Testament, the formation 
of the Christian belief as to Christ’s Person and claims, the origin and power 
of the faith in His resurrection. Dr. Martineau also has tried his hand. But 
the weapons with which he contends break in his hands, and he fails equally 
with his predecessors in the field. 

Aberdeen, Scotland. S. D. F. SALMOND. 


The following are also on our table: 


Die Unterscheidungslehien der verschiedenen christlichen Bekenntnisse, im 
Lichte der heiligen Schrift. Nebst Darlegung der Bedeutsamkeit und des 
Zusammenhanges reiner evangelischer Lehre und einem Abriss der haupt- 
siichlichsten ungesunden religidsen Richtungen in der evangelischen Christen- 
heit. Von D. Karl Graul. Zwolfte verbesseste und vielfach neubearbeitete 
Auflage, herausgegeben von D. Reinhold Seeberg, ord. Professor der Theolo- 
gie in Erlangen. 12mo, pp. xvi, 210. (Leipzig: Dorffling und Franke, 1891; 
New York: B. Westermann & Co.) Graul’s book has had, as it deserved, a 
very unusual sale. Published first in 1845, it was five times republished by the 
author himself ; then Dr. Theodosius Harnack cared for the orpban booklet 
from the seventh to the eleventh editions ; and now Dr. Seeberg sends it forth 
with corrections and additions for the twelfth time, It is indeed an excellent 
handbook to enable the Lutheran pastor to orient himself with regard to other 
tendencies of thought, and we read it with envy. Will not some one give 
the Presbyterian pastor a ‘‘ Statement of Differences’ equally useful ?—— 
Prayer as a Theory and a Fact. By Rev. D. W. Faunce, D.D. The 
Fletcher Prize Essay, 1889. 12mo, pp. 250. (New York: The American 
Tract Society, 1890.) An admirably direct and pointed presentation of this 
great subject in popular form. It would have gained somewhat by compres- 
sion, and now and again by a little more circumspection, but it cannot fail 
to do good. We do not like the mode of statement on pp. 55, 56, as if sin 
were a factor in prayer in the sense that with sin prayer becomes something 
more than it is without it; surely a holy spirit entering into God’s mind will 
intensely desire all God’s will and engage in all that is highest in prayer in a 
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sense unattainable by asinner. Nor do we like the mode of statement on 
pp. 79, 80, as if the mark of the true miracle were the working of natural law 
*‘ for all that it is worth.’? We gratefully recognize, however, the statement 
of the relation of prayer-answers to miracle on p. 85 sq., as all that it ought 
to be. Dr. Faunce’s style is more vigorous than elegant.——The Lambeth 
Conference and Christian Unity. A Lecture delivered by the Rev. Principal 
Sheraton, D.D., at the Annual Convocation at Wycliffe College, Toronto, 
October 5, 1888. 12mo, pp. 15. (Toronto: J. E. Bryant & Co., 1888.) —— 
The Christian Ministry in its Relation to the Christian People. A Lecture 
delivered by the Rev. Principal Sheraton at the Annual Convocation of 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, October 10, 1889. 12mo, pp. 31. (Toronto: The 
J. E. Bryant Co., 1889.) ——The Church: The Household of Faith. A - 
Lecture by the Rev. Principal Sheraton, D.D., at the Annual Convocation 
of Wycliffe College, October 9, 1890. 12mo, pp. 40. (Toronto: The J. E. 
Bryant Co., 1890.) Principal Sheraton is a Churchman of a type now, un- 
happily, becoming somewhat rare : of the type of those great worthies whose 
labors, and courage, and faith laid the foundations of the Church of England, 
from Hooper to Hooker. These three lectures, delivered in pursuance of 
his duty as Principal of Wycliffe College, Toronto, are singularly ripe and 
well-balanced discussions of the burning questions that divide the sacerdotal 
and evangelical parties in the Churches which claim descent from the Church 
of England. In Dr. Sheraton evangelical truth has an advocate both strong 
and winning, and as judicious as learned. We have read every line of his 
calm and convincing pleas with unalloyed pleasure and undiminishing 
appreciation. Whether he treats of the nature of the ministry, or the nature 
of the Church, or the nature of Church-unity, he speaks “the truth in 
love,”’ and stands solidly upon the Scriptural and Protestant ground. O si 
sic omnes. Must the Bible Go? A Review of the Decision of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, in the Edgerton Bible Case. By W. A. McAtee, D.D., 
of Madison, Wis. 8vo, pp. 72. (Madison, Wis.: Tracy, Gibbs & Co., 1890.) 
An admirably clear and satisfactory discussion of the issues raised by the 
novel and intolerable decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, excluding 
the reading of the Bible from the public schools. There seems to be abroad 
a very unnecessary confusion of mind on this great subject, even among 
Christian men. It would not be Christian to compel others to violate their 
consciences; but it certainly is not Christian to permit others to forbid our 
recognition of God in all our functions. As Christian men, acting in our 
organized relation as a Christian State, we must retain the Bible and Chris- 
tian worship in our public schools, lest we should sin against our children 
and the nation’s welfare.——Avre They Lost or Saved? What do Presbyte- 
rians Believe about Those who Die in Infancy? By Rev. D. L. Wilson. 
12mo, pp. 15. (Pulaski, Tenn. [1890].) A clear and sound little tract, lay- 
ing the emphasis where it ought to be laid, on the need of salvation for in- 
fants, and on their dependence for salvation on the electing love of God. No 
declaration of infant salvation can be held to be accordant with God’s Word, 
which does not emphasize these two necessary truths. The exegetical side 
needs more thorough working. The Development of the Doctrine of Infant 
Salvation. By Benjamin B. Warfield, Professor in Princeton Seminary. 
12mo, pp. iv,61. (New York: The Christian Literature Co., 1891.) An 
attempt to state briefly the historical course of doctrinal thought as to the 
salvation of infants, and to show that the Calvinistic theology alone offers a 
logical basis for teaching that all that die in infancy are saved.— The 
Edward Robinson Chair of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary. S8vo, pp. 84. (New York: Printed for the Union Theological 
Seminary, 1891.) ——The Authority of Holy Scripture. An Inaugural Ad- 
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dress by Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. Second edition, with Appendix. 
8vo, pp. 111 (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891.)——-A Calm 
Review of the Inaugural Address of Prof. Charles A. Briggs. By Edward 
D. Morris. 8vo, pp. 50. (New-York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1891.) 
—A Review of Prof. Briggs’s Inaugural Address. By Sixtus. 8vo, pp. 45. 
(New York: Charles L. Webster & Co., 1891.)——Inauguration of Dr. C. 
A. Briggs, at Union Seminary, New York. By Francis R. Beattie, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 14. (Chester, S. C.: The Presbyterian Quarterly Office, 1891.) 
The issues involved in the discussions aroused by Dr. Briggs’ Inaugural 
Address are fully and most judiciously discussed by Dr. Talbot W. Chambers 
in an EDITORIAL NOTE elsewhere in this number. Here we need only say 
that Dr. Morris’ admirable review is rightly described by its title; it is a 
calm and judicial and, we may add, thoroughly conclusive dissection of the 
unfortunate matter of the address. ‘“‘ Sixtus’”’ paper is less complete, and a 
. trifle more drastic. Dr. Beattie’s paper was written before the address 
appeared in full, and is based on the preliminary publication of an 
authorized syllabus. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The following books in Practical Theology require notice: 


The Perfected Life. The Greatest Need of the World. By Henry Drum- 
mond. (New York: F. H. Revell.) This is the substance of a lecture 
delivered by the author in this country and elsewhere. Like many of Prof. 
Drummond’s writings, it is bright and cleverly written, but contains only 
half the truth. It enforces personal companionship with Christ as the means 
of sanctification, and affirms that efforts aside from this are fruitless. The 
latter assertion is a pernicious novelty, at war with the Scripture and with 
all Christian experience from Paul’s day to our own. The apostle had a 
constant vision of Christ, and yet found it necessary (1 Cor. ix. 27) to buffet 
his body (‘‘ beat it black and blue’’) to save himself from being rejected, 
and the Church has yet to learn of any saint in any age who did not have to 
maintain the spiritual contlict.——The First Thing in the World; or, The 
Primacy of Faith. By A. J. Gordon, D.D. (Ibid.) This admirable little 
brochure was called forth by the lively paper of Prof, Drummond on Love as 
the greatest thing in the world. Dr. Gordon administers a judicious caution 
lest any should ‘‘ make Love the fundamental grace simply because it is the 
capital grace.’? It is needless to say that this is done with the author’s 
characteristic force and insight. He presents a faithful and winning account 
of the cardinal feature of the gospel——The People’s Bible. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D. Vol. xiii: Proverbs; Vol. xiv: Ecclesiastes to Isaiah xxv}. 
(Funk & Wagnalls.) These new issues of Dr. Parker’s discourses upon 
Holy Scripture are a pleasing evidence of his fidelity and diligence. They 
thoroughly sustain the character of the preceding volumes, which is not that 
of a commentary, learned or popular, but a series of fresh, vigorous and 
stimulating remarks upon select portions of the books taken in hand. 
Proverbs strikes us as the best yet issued, the form and character of the text 
being best suited alike to the author’s plan and to his peculiar gifts of 
thought and utterance. Similar to this, and for the same reason, are 
the prelections upon Ecclesiastes. Of Canticles, Dr. Parker says, and appar- 
ently with approval, ‘‘ It is acknowledged to be a piece of secular literature 
by the most spiritual and evangelical annotators.’’ Ifso, what business has 
it in the Bible? And why was it ever put there? But, strange to say, 
the author proceeds to accommodate it to religious or spiritual uses. This 
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seems to us entirely illegitimate. If the poem is only a love song, and as 
such got‘admission to the Canon, it cannot with any justice be spiritualized, 
that is, the expounder cannot put upon it a sense different from that intended 
by its composer. In discoursing upon Isaiah, the author kindles with his 
theme, and is happy, though one doubts the wisdom of accepting the Rev. 
G. A. Smith (Expositor’s Bible) as a competent guide to the interpretation. 
The devout meditations called Prayers, still figure at the head of the dis- 
courses, although not uniformly.——The Great Discourse of Jesus the Christ, 
the Son of God. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This volume is 
further described on the title page as ‘‘ A Topical Arrangement of all 
Christ’s Words Recorded in the New Testament, Separated from the Con- 
text.’? Ordinarily, there is a very serious objection to any attempt to issue by- 
themselves the whole or parts of the gospels as if they were more sacred or 
binding than the epistles, such an implication being as false as it is dishonor- 
ing to the Holy Ghost and injurious to the complete apprehension of revealed 
truth. But the book before us sprang from no such crude and unworthy 
view, but rather from a curious experience. The author, finding himself at 
middle life without a creed, and obtaining no relief from philosophies, turned 
afresh to Christianity. Here he observed that assaults were made upon 
Christ’s human character, while the divine was left out of view, yet he was 
convinced that spiritual truth could be approached only from its spiritual 
side. Hence, he determined to take Christ’s own words by themselves and 
meditate on them. For this purpose he made the collection and analysis 
here given, which, being useful to him, was published that it might be useful 
to others. It is certainly an interesting volume. The analysis, if not the 
best that could be made, yet follows a natural order, and is eminently sug- 
gestive, nor are there many so familiar with the words of Scripture as not 
to be again and again impressed by the collocation of even well-known 
passages. The book is a good one to put into the hands of an intelligent and 
candid skeptic, or of one who has drifted away from the teachings of his 
youth. It is still true that Jesus speaks ‘‘as never man spake.’’—— The 
Public Uses of the Bible. A Study in Biblical Elocution. By George M. 
Stone. (Jbid.) An exceedingly good book on a very important topic. The 
author having suffered a serious break-down through overexertion in revi- 
val work, and having been restored by a change of climate, was led to the 
study of emphasis and inflection with a view to economize vital force in 
speech, and this volume gives in compact form the result of his experience 
and observation. It is worthy of the widest circulation. The number of 
good, effective readers of the Bible in public is amazingly small. Many who 
can and do preach well, read badly, often very badly. They seem to have no 
conception of the value of the exercise, and the Holy Scripture in their 
hands loses a large part of its force. Mr. Stone’s suggestions avoid the 
technics of the professed elocutionist, and touch the points of tone, manner, 
emphasis, flexibility and modulation with precision and force. The book 
contains other matter connected with the Bible—much of it very good—but 
its chief excellence is the aid it renders to appropriate reading in public.—— 
At the Place which is Called Calvary. By Edwin H. Burgess. (Jbid.) This 
is a collection of sermons, which takes its name from the text of the 
first one (Luke xxiii. 33). They are very good discourses, but it is not very 
clear why. they should be printed. The author speaks in one place (p. 154) 
of ‘our beloved Presbyterian Church,” yet in another (pp. 26-29) denies the 
Confessional statement of the divine sovereignty as making man “simply a 
machine in the hands of his maker.’? He repeats the old Arminian objec- 
tions to the Augustinian system as if they had not been refuted a thousand 
times. Further on (p. 141) he shows his antiquated, we hope obsolete, 
theology in his direction to the impenitent to ‘“‘ use the means of grace.’’ 
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Where did he learn this ? Surely not from the Scriptures. John the Baptist 
began his ministry with the summons, Repent. So did our Lord. The 
apostle said to the Athenians, God ‘‘ now commandeth men that they should 
all everywhere repent.’? Praying, reading the Bible, attending public wor- 
ship, etc., are excellent exercises, but they cannot be substituted for 
repentance, and the minister who thus lets a man off from his immediate 
indispensable duty of repentance is unfaithful to his trust.——The Sermon 
Bible. Matt. xxii. to Mark xvi. (A.C. Armstrong & Son). This fresh 
installment of a work which is to reach sixteen volumes conforms to the 
fashion of its predecessors. The synopses of sermons are well made, cover a 
wide range, American as well as English, and all of the present century, and 
are accompanied with references to other works in which the same text is 
treated. The book will be of great service to those who know how to use it, 
and of equal injury to those who do not.——Sermons in Candles. Two 
Lectures upon the Illustrations which may be Found in Common Candles. 
By the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. (Jbid.) This volume has a short introduction 
from the pen of Dr. McArthur, though the author, we suppose, is the last 
man in the world to need any introduction anywhere. The lectures are , 
bright, readable, suggestive and full of good sense and wit. They display 
Mr. Spurgeon’s abounding versatility as well as his skill in turning every 
faculty to account for the Lord’s honor and man’s good.——Scripture Selec- 
tions for Daily Reading. Compiled by the Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D. 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton.) This volume furnishes a portion of the Bible 
for every day in the year. The passages follow the general current of Bible 
history, interspersing psalms where they belong, the whole being particu- 
larly suitable for devotional purposes. The work seems to be well done, 
and doubtless there are those to whom it will be useful, but most persons, 
we think, will find their account in reading God’s Word in the order in 
which he has given it to us.——Sketches of Jewish Life in the First Century. 
By James Strong, 8.T.D. (Jbid.) The esteemed author thinks that the 
imagination may be rightly and usefully employed in giving distinctness and 
completeness to the narratives contained in Scripture, provided the picture 
be substantially correct and verisimilitude be observed. Accordingly he has 
prepared these sketches, one of Nicodemus in the days of our Lord, the 
other of Gamaliel in the days of St. Paul, adding enough of imaginary 
particulars to set in bright light the authentic facts, but always observing 
propriety and good taste.——My Journey to Jerusalem. By the Rev. Nathan 
Hubbell. © (dbid.) The author’s journey took him through the principal 
countries of Europe and to Egypt as well as Palestine, and he gives running 
sketches of what he saw and felt on his route. He writes in an easy style, 
and what he says is accompanied by no less than sixty-four well-executed 
illustrations. The volume is readable, and borrows less from the guide books 
than is usual with such easily made narratives. ——Elijah, the Man of God. 
By Mark Guy Pearse. (Jbid.) The author is known as an earnest evangeli- 
cal preacher in England, and one whose published writings have been greatly 
blessed. In this little volume he does not add much to our conception of the 
prophet of fire, but he shows great skill in adapting his experiences to the 
use and profit of modern believers.——Practical Theology. By Revere F. 
Weidner. (Rock Island: Lutheran Augustana Book Concern.) This is the 
third and final volume of the series of Theological Encyclopedia and Metho- 
dology, based on Hagenbach and Krauth, which Prof. Weidner began to 
issue a year or two since. The work does not pretend to originality, giving, 
as it does, the substance of Hagenbach, supplemented by the manuscript 
lectures of Dr. Krauth. It is a very useful manual, having scarcely any 
rival in English. In the present volume, Liturgics and Homileties are 
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treated with considerable fullness, but there is a very meagre account of 
Pastoral Theology and Church Government.—The Jewish Problem: Its 
Solution, or Israel’s Present and Future. By David Baron. (New York: 
F. D. Revell Co.) The author is favorably known as a converted Jew, a 
member of the Mildmay Mission; London, and a very efficient laborer in the 
gospel. Yet, with the highest respect for his personal character, we cannot 
accept his view that the Israelites are to be restored to their own land, and 
“be not only free and independent, but nationally supreme among the 
nations” (p. 19). The apostle tells us (Col. iii. 11) that in the new man 
there “‘ cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, etc.,’’ and 
if this does not teach the abolition of national distinctions, words have lost 
their meaning. Meanwhile the present existence of the Jews, as their past 
history, is a standing witness against those who deny the predictive element 
in prophecy.—Mazims and Gleanings from the Writings of H. P. 
Liddon, D.D. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) This neat little vol- 
ume consists of short selections from Dr. Liddon’s various works, arranged 
so as to furnish a portion for each day in the year. For the most part, the 
work is well done, but sometimes the gleanings are neither weighty nor 
sound.—— Outlines of Protestant Missions. By the Rev. John Robson, D.D. 
(Edinburg: T. & T. Clark.) This is one of the Bible Class Primers, edited 
by Prof. Salmon, and a very good one. Its view of the subject is surprisingly 
succinct and clear.—— Talks to Girls. By Eleanor A. Hunter. (Amer. Tract 
Soc.) This volume answers exactly to its name. It is a series of talks on 
matters of everyday life, marked by good sense, simplicity and directness, 
not hard to read, and adapted to interest and impress the reader. The 
advice given is wholesome and Scriptural.——Bible Atlas. By T. Ruddiman 
Johnston. (Ibid.) The name of the author is sufficient guaranty of the 
correctness of this atlas. The publishers deserve credit for the exceeding 
beauty and distinctness of the sixteen maps it contains, and the low price at 
which it is sold. For ordinary use, it leaves nothing to desire. Sun, Moon 
and Stars. By Agnes Giberne.——Thought-Hives. By T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
— The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. By T. D. Bernard. 
(Ibid.) These new editions of well-known works need only to be announced, 
being a part of the matter derived by the American Tract Society from the 
estate of the late Robert Carter. They make a valuable addition to the stock 
of the great undenominational publishing house.—~—The Master’s Praise. 
A Collection of Songs for the Sunday-school. By the Revs. E. 8. Lorenz 
and I. Baltzel. (Dayton, O.: W. J. Shuey.) The authors justify this new 
song book on the ground that it is required, for ‘‘ when the Church stops 
singing new songs, it will be a dead not a living Church,’’ which we do not 
believe for one moment. The slight melodies here given will be as short 
lived as the authors anticipate, and no one will mourn. We are satisfied that 
children can be taught good music as well as poor, that they will be just as 
much pleased with it, and that such music will not wear out and need to be 
changed.— The Peace of the Church. By William R. Huntington. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons.) This pleasant volume, by the Rector of Grace Church, in 
New York, contains the Bohlen Lectures for 1891. They start from the 
thought that there was once what was called ‘‘ The Peace of the Empire,” 
derived from the central authority at Rome, which secured civil tranquillity 
to the farthest extremities of the old Mediterranean world. There will come 
“* the peace of the Church” when once the existing organizations of Chris- 
tians are united in the unity of truth. This the genial author considers 
indispensable to the final triumph of the gospel, and he thinks that a sure 
and sufficient basis has been laid for it in the famous “‘ Quadrilateral ”’ set 
forth by the Lambeth Conference of 1888, each point of which he discusses 
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under the titles, the Archives, the Credenda, the Signs and Seals, and 
Pilotage. The book is well written, and its tone is unexceptionable. It is 
not easy to see how the argument could be put in a better shape. Yet, we 
are not convinced. What Dr. Huntington seeks and holds indispensable is 
“a genuine, thorough-going, actual and visible unity,” but this is simply 
impossible on the basis of the quadrilateral. Such a unity, however but- 
tressed, would fall to pieces almost as soon as formed. Holding, as it would, 
men differing fundamentally as to their views of sin, of atonement, of regen- 
eration, of justification, of the middle state and the future life, it could have 
no power whatever. It could not enable the parties to it to work together 
either at home or in the heathen world, nor could it impose upon outsiders as 
a faithful representation of the body of Christ. Let Christians come together 
in heart, in life, in ways and ends of working, and the union thus gained 
will soon find fitting outward formal expression, but in no case can the latter 
possibly precede the former.—We have received from B. Westermann 
& Co. the two following: Zur Abwehr und Verstandigung. Offener Brief 
an Herrn Major von Wissmann. Von G. Warneck. (Giitersloh: O. Bertels- 
mann.) This open letter-is a reply to some opinions expressed by Major von 
Wissmann, an officer of high position and character, in favor of Romanist 
missions in the German possessions in East Africa as superior in method and 
success to Protestant missions in the same region. These utterances were 
eagerly caught up by the press and widely circulated. The accomplished 
editor of the chief missionary journal of Germany in this pamphlet takes up 
the case and shows, from recognized authorities on both sides, that an error 
has been made, and that the Protestant method of preaching the gospel to 
all has been more successful than the Romanist plan of buying slaves from 
heathen masters and training them to the practice of Christian rites. It 
need hardly be said that Dr. Warneck writes in excellent temper, and makes 
out a clear case.——Christliche Volkserholungen. Von Fr. Hanmann. 
(Gotha: F. A. Perthes.) This brochure of 88 pages is the sixteenth part of 
a volume in the Portable Library of Practical Theology, in which it 
appears under the general head of “‘ Inner Mission and Diaconics.’? The 
author, in treating of “‘ Popular Recreations,’’ writes intelligently of the 
needs of the hour, and maintains that the Church, not by its officials, but 
by the joint action of all its members, should elevate the tone of the amuse- 
ments of the people, and specifies some of the ways of accomplishing this 
object. Experience in this country does not favor his views. It seems 
inherent in systems of general recreation, no matter how wisely planned or 
carefully conducted, to degenerate. The head of a large establishment may 
safely do much to entertain his employés, but joint action on a broad scale 
seems to have within it of necessity the seeds of moral decay. 
New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


V.—PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 





INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. An Inquiry after a Rational System of 
Scientific Principles in their Relation to Ultimate Reality. By GEORGE 
TRUMBULL LADD, Professor in Yale University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xii, 426; $3. 


In this book Prof. Ladd discusses what we may call the preliminaries of 
philosophy. But in philosophy, strange to say, the preliminaries come last. 
By this I mean that no one hasa right to an opinion on the preliminaries 
except’ the man who has a pretty clear idea of what they are preliminary to. 
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For this reason an introduction to philosophy is an excessively difficult 
thing to write—that is, the kind of introduction which Prof. Ladd undertakes. 
It would be easy to write an introduction to a particular philosophy, say 
absolute idealism, or natural realism, or agnosticism—easy for an advocate of 
any one of these; but to write what may serve as an introduction to all of 
them is another matter. Thisis the merit of Prof. Ladd’s book. It intro- 
duces philosophy, but not a particular philosophy. It states the sources, 
problems, divisions, methods, and possible solutions of philosophy better than 
any other work of its size in English. Of larger books I should certainly 
except Hodgson’s Philosophy of Reflection, to which Ladd expresses frequent 
indebtedness. 
Yet even this book is not exactly what students need to introduce them to 
philosophy. They need something more clear-cut, more positive in its hints 
and directions ; more guide-posts in the way of bibliography, the logical suc- 
cession of parts, the practical, work-a-day side of the study they are about 
to take up. This is not Prof. Ladd’s purpose, as he himself says, and so it is 
really no criticism upon him, except in as far as the title perhaps of his book 
is concerned, to say that the student’s introduction to philosophy is yet to be 
written. Readers of a theological review will understand the true function 
of an ‘‘ introduction ’’ as the word is used in the theological encyclopedia. 
Toronto. J. MARK BALDWIN. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PsycHoLoGy. A Text-book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1890. 


This duodecimo of 500 pages reproduces, in less technical form, the matter 
of a larger work published four years ago. In the preparation of these vol- 
umes, Prof. Ladd has worthily accomplished an important undertaking. 
With the utmost diligence and research, he has collected, from all quarters, 
the results of investigation and experiment respecting the connection of soul 
and body ; and he has interpreted the facts thus ascertained with rare judg- 
ment and prudence. Prof. Ladd is the first American author—indeed we 
might almost say the first writer in the English language—who has discussed 
the physical relations of mind in a manner commanding philosophical respect. 
In reading the chapters of Spencer, Maudsley and others, one is wearied with 
a succession of false assumptions, wild theorizings and sophistical conclu- 
sions, the whole course of thought is one-sided and superficial; but in .this 
treatise of Prof. Ladd, there is an exact statement of facts and a rigid ad- 
herence to them; very often, too, we meet the frank acknowledgment that 
the facts do not support any specific theory regarding some important point. 

These ‘‘ Outlines’? may be roughly divided into three parts, nearly equal 
in length. The first contains a minute anatomy and physiology of the ner- 
vous system; it might serve as a text-book in any medical college. The 
second discusses the relation of nervous action to our sensations, bodily 
movements and simpler perceptions. In this part, much use is made of the 
laborious experimental inquiries of German investigators, such as Helmholtz, 
Preyer, Pfliiger, Weber, Fechner and Wundt. The concluding portion of 
the book deals with the dependence of memory, volition and our higher 
psychical life on bodily conditions, and with fundamental questions respect- 
ing mind and body. 

One merit of Ladd is such as might be expected from his training under 
President Porter. Recognizing that the facts and operations of mind are 
perceivable only by self-consciousness, and not by any bodily sense or any 
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instrument of physical observation, he rejects the doctrine of Comte that 
“ the theory of the intellectual and affectional functions is only a prolongation 
of animal physiology ;” and bases his doctrine of body and mind both on that 
power of outward perception, which perceives material things, and on that 
power of inward perception, which perceives spiritual things. The reason- 
ableness of this position, when stated, is self-evident ; and the rejection of it 
by the ‘‘ Positivists,’”’ and by materialists generally, shows: the shallowness 
and incompetence of their philosophy. 

A distinguished friend—a college president—after finishing Ladd’s Ele- 
ments, remarked that he ‘‘ now knew no more than he had known before 
he began.”” This remark could not have referred to the composition and 
operation of the nervous system, regarding which any one must receive great 
instruction; but only to the relations connecting soul and body. Moreover, 
it cannot be regarded as a fault in any philosophy that its ultimate conclu- 
sions agree with the well-known dictates of common sense; it is rather an 
excellence. And it is no slur upon any one’s work to say that physiological 
psychology is to-day, even more than ever, a science of general knowledge 
and of specific ignorance. 

Certain great truths are now confirmed by a careful scrutiny of all the facts 
of mental and of physical observation. For example, Prof. Ladd has no 
doubt that soul and body are two distinct agents—that the mind resides in 
the clay tenement—that spirit and matter mutually affect each other—-and 
that the experience and activity of the human spirit, though conditioned (for 
the present at least) on the action of the brain, are something entirely differ- 
ent from that action. All these doctrines are taught clearly and convincingly. 
Another truth rendered prominent by modern experiment and inquiry, is 
what may be called the automatism of the nervous system—that this system 
is a kingdom of agencies capable of acting alone, and made ready for the con- 
trolof the sentient and thinking mind. The distinction between afferent 
and efferent nerves is established ; as also the fact that an influence from the 
end-organs of the former, traveling to a central ganglion, there excites an 
impulse which descends an efferent nerve and results in some muscular con- 
traction. All this may occur without the intervention of mind. There is 
no evidence, however, that the afferents and the efferents differ in their mode 
of molecular action; for their diversity in function may depend on what 
occurs at their extremities. The gray matter of the spinal cord and brain, 
chemically speaking, seems to be a very unstable compound ; and is probably 
the source whence nervous commotion originates. The slightest shock from 
the end-organs decomposes this, and tends to the formation of some more 
stable combination ; and the commotion thus excited is immediately carried 
along some nerve-tract to an external organ. The gray matter is the battery 
in which nerve influence is produced; the white matter, the wires along 
which it is conveyed. The blood, continually repairing the waste of the 
nerves, and restoring the gray matter toits condition of unstable equili- 
brium, is the ultimate source of all bodily energy. Such is the theory. We 
are not told whether muscular force originates in the nerve-centres and is 
conveyed to the fibres of one’s flesh, or whether it is only excited in the mus- 
cle by the nerve stimulus; thislatter seems more probable. 

The coérdinated control of the actions of the body undoubtedly resides in 
the brain, whether the actions be merely automatic and corporeal, or mental 
and voluntary. The cerebellum seems particularly to codrdinate automatic 
action, though in some cases animals with adiseased or destroyed cerebellum 
have not lost control of themselves. It would appear that one part of the 
brain may sometimes, under a necessity, be led to perform the function of 
another. According to Prof. Ladd, the place of the soul’s contact, or connec- 
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tion, with the body, is on the outer surface of the cerebrum. ‘ The physical 
basis of human consciousness is certainly preéminently—and, we believe, ex- 
clusively—the convoluted cortex of the cerebrum.” In limiting the conscious 
activity of the soul to this region the Professor differs from Aristotle, and 
indeed opposes the ordinary judgment of mankind. For men generally hold 
that they feel in every part of the body and in each organ of sense. Why 
may not this be so? Was not Des Cartes wrong in denying extension to 
spirit ? And may not the brain be only the place of central coérdination ? 

Prof. Ladd assumes also that every psychical change has an exact cerebral 
correlative, and, in connection with this, that memory depends on traces left 
in the brain-substance by some previous activity. Is not this something 
more than can be proved, and even than is probable? We may allow that 
the movement of the mind in thinking cannot take place without producing 
action in the brain, but we question whether the cerebra of the mathemati- 
cian, of the historian, of the poet, and of the statesman, would each exhibit a 
peculiar molecular operation of its own. The differences in the activities 
might be wholly in the spiritual, and not in the cerebral substance. 

For it is worthy of note that no one part of the brain has been determined 
to be specially the seat of thought, or of our higher psychical life. Various 
cortical areas can be connected with the use of bodily parts, for the irrita- 
tion of them excites motion in those parts; but no particular place can be 
said to be the workshop of the mind. The frontal lobes have been assigned 
this office by some, but with little evidence. ‘‘ The removal of one of these 
lobes from an animal occasions little or no severe disturbance of mental 
functions. With both frontal lobes gone, however, the animal cannot eat 
unaided, nor use its paws as hands. .... As to cortical areas for mental 
activities that are ‘ intellectual,’ we are quite in the dark as to where to look 
for them, or as to the use to which we should put them in case they should 
be found.” In short, no specific employment has been found for the frontal 
lobes, though, evidently, like the rest of the brain, they are connected with 
psychical life. May it not be that they, as well as other portions of the 
cerebrum, act as storage batteries, where, during sleep and rest, nerve energy 
is gathered to be expended during the continuance of thought and effort ? 
The suggestion is worth little; but, so far as we can see, it is no more 
unnatural than many others that have been made. 

While Dr. Ladd admirably and forcibly argues for the existence of the 
soul, and its life as distinct from the brain and its activity, we regret that he 
inclines to interpret some of the perceptions of. the mind in a Kantian or 
Lotzian spirit. This has only an accidental connection with his admirable phy- 
siological psychology, and is, therefore—from our point of view—all the more a 
pity. Weare sorry to have Ladd say: ‘‘ The remark of Lotze is not unjus- 
tifiable when he affirms, ‘ The whole of our apprehension of the world by the 
senses is one great and prolonged deception.’”’ Aristotle and common sense 
and true philosophy teach a different doctrine from this. 

A similar idealistic tendency shows itself in the Professor’s theory of 
vision. ‘*‘ Why,” he asks, ‘“‘ do we see the external thing with its parts up 
and down, and right and left, exactly the reverse of the parts of the image ”’ 
on the retina? The proper explanation of this is that we do not see the 
image on the retina, but only see by means of it—that we mentally start 
from any point on the retinal image and locate the corresponding part of the 
object at the end of a straight line leading from that point. The power to 
do this may be an acquired perception, obtained through previous motions 
and measurements ; but, beyond question, we do locate the object outside of 
us in space in some such way. Now, what says Dr. Ladd? ‘Strictly 
speaking, we do not see either the retinal image or the extramental material 
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thing. The field of vision is a subjective affair, and is like neither of these 
two.” Again he says, “* The space-form of all perception is mental .... the 
field of vision is a subjective affair; and so is the field of touch. The same 
psychical subject, which reacts upon the stimulation of the nervous elements, 
in the form of various quantitatively and qualitatively different sensation- 
complexes, constructs by its synthesizing activity, in the development of its own 

life, all the so-called ‘ objects of sense.’ ”’ 
‘The philosophy to which these views of Prof. Ladd belong is really 
foreign to physiological psychology, and can add nothing to it of value. But 
we confess that it has had, and still has, powerful and talented supporters. 
Nevertheless, we prefer that less pretentious doctrine, which maintains—and 
that, too, from an analytical and theoretical point of view—that what men 
call their perceptions are true perceptions of those very things which they say 
that they perceive. 

Hamilton College. EDWARD J. HAMILTON. 


HAND-BOOK OF PsYCHOLOGY, SENSES AND INTELLECT. By JAMES MARK 
BALDWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Toronto. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1889. 


* The justification of another hand-book in psychology,” says the author in 
his Preface, ‘‘ is readily found in the present state of the science, a state of 
such enthusiastic and productive specialism that it is to be hoped no book 
will hereafter meet the requirements of higher education for more than a 
generation.”? Prof. Baldwin aims in his hand-book to correlate the methods 
and results of special research in the various branches of psychical investi- 
gation with the general data of introspective psychology. He also recognizes 
the necessity of adjusting the relations of empirical psychology to metaphysics. 
He is evidently not a believer in the practicability of a science of psychology 
which confines itself strictly to phenomena and ignores the deeper aspects of 
mental reality. On this important topic he says in his Preface: ‘‘ On the 
one hand, empirical investigation must precede rational interpretation, and 
this empirical investigation must be absolutely unhampered by fetters of dog- 
matism or preconception; on the other hand, rational interpretation must 
be equally free in its own province, since progress from the individual to the 
general, from the detached fact to its universal meaning, can be secured only 
by the judicious use of hypotheses, both metaphysical and speculative. Start- 
ing with the empirical, we run out at every step into the metempirical, and 
it isas destructive of sound results to omit the theory of the universal as to 
neglect the observation of particulars.”? On the basis thus indicated, Prof. 
Baldwin proceeds to the treatment of empirical psychology. The introduc- 
tory chapter is devoted to a discussion of the definition and method of psy- 
chology. The treatment of method is specially significant. While giving gener- 
ous recognition to the function of experiment in psychology, the author does 
not regard it as purely or fundamentally an experimental science. Both its 
starting point and its primary data are obtained in consciousness, and it rests 
ultimately, therefore, on introspection. The introductory part closes with a 
classification of the contents of the science under the following heads: 
‘General Characteristics of Mind, Intellect, Feeling,and Will.” The two 
latter are reserved for a separate treatise. Under the head ‘‘ General Char- 
acteristics of Mind,”’ Prof. Baldwin treats of Consciousness and Attention. 
In general, consciousness is the condition of all mentality. The special rela- 
tion of consciousness to sensation is considered at length, and the author 
rejects very decidedly the theory of unconscious sensation. The chapter on 
“ Attention’ is of great value, laying stress on a function which is either 
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overlooked or but slightly treated in many of tke current manuals of psy- 
chology. Part ii treats of the ‘‘ Intellect ’’ under the heads of its two generic 
functions, ‘‘ Apperception ” and “‘ Ratiocination.”? Apperception, a term in- 
troduced into philosophy by Kant, but the present meaning of which has been 
given to it by Prof. Wundt, is defined as ‘‘ that activity of synthesis by which 
mental data of any kind (sensations, precepts, concepts) are constructed into 
higher forms of relation and the perception of things which are related be- 
comes the perception of the relation of things.’? The apperceptive function 
includes all the ordinary mental processes, as Presentation, including sensa- 
tion, perception, and self-consciousness; Representation, embracing memory 
and its constituent processes of retention, reproduction, recognition and 
localization in time; Combination, in its two forms of association and im- 
agination ; and Elaboration, in the function of discursive thinking. Chapter 
xiii gives a very interesting and suggestive account and explanation of the 
phenomena of illusion. Some of the noteworthy features of this part of 
Prof. Baldwin’s book are: 1. His fine analysis of the processes of sensation 
and perception. 2. Thediscussion of retention in connection with the theory 
of ‘‘ physiological dispositions,’’ although the author seems to go a little 
further here in asserting the physical basis of memory than his general theory 
of mind would require. 3. The treatment of localization in time as a 
memory function analogous to that of localization in space in the sphere of 
perception. 4. The brief but suggestive treatment of the syllogism in its 
categorical and hypothetical forms. 

Part iii treats of the ‘‘ Rational Function.’”? Prof. Baldwin belongs to the 
intuitional school in metaphysics and attributes a regulative or intuitive 
function to reason. The discussion of this function is very brief and contains 
about the only infelicities of expression to be found in the book. The author’s 
position will not be misunderstood by thinkers of his own school; but a little 
more elaboration would perhaps be necessary to make it clear to the unin- 
itiated. It is impossible to do justice to Prof. Baldwin’s book in the limits 
of a short review. Some of its salient features, viewed as a whole, are: 
1. The author’s decided rejection of the unconscious from the sphere of 
mental data. 2. The prominence given to attention, which is regarded as the 
generic form of active consciousness and the condition of every species of 
mental synthesis. 8. The employment of the term Apperception as a name 
for that synthetic activity which is the most characteristic function of mind. 

Prof. Baldwin’s hand-book shows an extensive and accurate acquaintance 
with the most recent results of investigation both in France and Germany, as 
well as with the literature of modern philosophy. The analysis of the book 
is good, its style clear and forcible, its discussions are stimulating, and it is 
in every way a welcome addition to the text-book literature of mental phil- 
osophy. 

Princeton. ALEXANDER T. ORMOND. 


STUDIES IN PsycHoLoGy. By 8. G. BuRNeEy, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Cumberland University. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House, 1890. 12mo, pp. 535. 


This is a very properly named book. It isa course of lectures composed 
by a professor of theology, on a subject subordinated to the proper instruc- 
tions of his chair. Dr. Burney, in answer to the question whether writers 
‘construct their theology to fit their psychology, or their psychology to fit 
their theology,’’ asserts that ‘‘ theology dominates psychology,’’ and that, 
‘*as is an author’s theology, so will be his psychology: at least, in reference 
to the human will.”? These statements indicate the spirit of this treatise, 
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and explain its extremely polemic character. They also suggest that the dis- 
cussions of the treatise may be divided into two parts, which are unequal in 
force and value. Having read them carefully, from the first to the last, we 
cannot see that they contribute much to mental philosophy—to the psychol- 
ogy of mind—except a little more confusion on some points than already is to 
be found in text-books. We feel compelled to express this opinion respecting 
one class of Dr. Burney’s discussions: they are imperfect studies rather than 
the result of prolonged research and meditation. But whenever Dr. Burney 
touches any topic connected with the Will and with Free Agency, we recog- 
nize a keen and thoughtful disputant. Nearly one-half of the treatise is 
devoted, directly or indirectly, to the advocacy of ‘‘ libertarian’? views; in 
this part of the book the argument shows able theological championship. 
The Preface requests consideration for the “ points wherein this work 
differs from other works;”’ for which reason a few of these points may be 
mentioned briefly: Dr. Burney differs from those who hold that we are con- 
scious of owr own existence, as well as of the operations and experiences of 
the soul. He teaches that we do not perceive ourselves thinking, feeling and 
acting, but only our thoughts, feelings and actions. The ego is not 
immediately cognized, but is rationally inferred ; because every action calls 
for an agent. Here the old definition that ‘‘ consciousness is the power of 
perceiving what passes in a man’s own mind,” is construed strictly and 
exclusively, yet is not used—as it has been by many—to introduce skepticism 
regarding the existence of the ego, or soul. Again, Dr. Burney argues at 
length against ‘the various theories that make consciousness a cognitive 
power.”? He says that these are beset with insuperable difficulties, and that 
we should regard consciousness as merely a feeling which accompanies 
psychical life. ‘‘ The formula, I know that I know, is an unmeaning com- 
bination of words.’? This expression is compared to a witness first swearing 
to a fact and then swearing that he swore the truth. But could not a man 
do that, if the judge deemed it necessary? And would he not, while 
making a deposition, at the same time know that he made it; and so be 
consciously cognitive of what he was doing? In this account of conscious- 
ness, Dr. Burney stands alone; similar language has been employed by 
those who speak of thought and knowledge as modes of feeling; but Dr. 
Burney opposes feeling to every mode of cognition. In connection with 
sense-perception, we are taught that bodies have two classes of qualities, (a) 
‘the real, which inhere in bodies themselves,” and (b) the phenomenal, 
which have no real existence in bodies themselves, but appear to have such 
existence by the sensations which they produce in our sensuous organism.’’ 
Such qualities as redness, sweetness, heat and cold, consist in effects pro- 
duced in us, and, therefore, “‘ are to us as real as if they had an objective 
existence.’? This doctrine, to say the least, is confused and imperfect. 
With respect to its origin, Dr. Burney divides knowledge into the immediate 
and the mediate, or the “‘ intuitive and the tuitive.”” These latter terms are 
his favorites, and are specially his own. He says, ‘‘ Knowledge acquired by 
inference or reasoning, in contradistinction from intuitive, may be called 
tuitive knowledge.”? The chapter on Memory contains more than fifty pages, 
and especially controverts Reid’s doctrine that ‘‘ Memory is an immediate 
(that is, a non-inferential) knowledge of the past.’? According to Dr. 
Burney, ‘‘in remembering an event, the prior perception is the immediate 
and direct object, and the event itself the mediate, or indirect, object 
We may call this ratiocination if we choose, but it is only such ratiocination 
as is involved in inferring a thing from a sign, as an idea from the word that 
represents it.” The following objections apply to this explanation: (a) it 
admits that the memory of the prior perception is immediate; so that in this 
35 
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case, at least, recollection is not mediate knowledge; and (b) the prior 
perception cannot be recalled without being in itself a knowledge of the past 
event ; so that there is no need of our using it as a sign suggestive of that 
knowledge. We cannot dwell now on other points, as, for example, that 
space and time are merely mental forms, which have no objective existence. 
On Dr. Burney’s discussions respecting Free Agency, we shall take an early 
opportunity to speak with some fullness in the pages of this REVIEW. We 
therefore reserve for the present our remarks on this topic. 
Hamilton College. EDWARD JOHN HAMILTON. 








THE PREVAILING TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY: CAN THEY LOGICALLY 
REACH REALITY? By JAMEs McCosu, LL.D., Litt.D., Ex-President 
of Princeton College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. Pp. v, 66. 


This little treatise is an able discussion of one of the central questions in 
philosophy. It starts out with a concise statement of the author’s own views, 
and then proceeds to a trenchant review and criticism of the dominant sys- 
tems of the age. The prevailing types of philosophical thinking are classed 
by Dr. McCosh under three heads: ‘‘The Experiential and Sensational,’ 
“ The a priori, or Kantian,” and ‘“‘ The Scottish.”” These are examined in 
view of their attitude towards reality. ‘* What do the leading systems of the 
day make of reality ?” the author asks. ‘‘ Do they acknowledge it or do they 
deny it ? Do they accept it in whole, or only in part? Do they attempt to 
prove it, or simply assume it?’? That reality is immediately known and 
should, therefore, be assumed, is the doctrine of McCosh. The senses start 
with reality, giving, in Aristotle’s phrase, ‘‘a certain kind of knowledge.” 
The higher powers reproduce and elaborate this. The mind has also a faculty 
of intuition by which it apprehends the first principles of truth and duty. 
These cannot be proved. They are themselves the basis of all demonstration. 
Philosophy must assume these first truths. Having knowledge in its data, it 
will then end with knowledge in its conclusion. 

Dr. McCosh then reviews the schools of Locke, Kant, and Reid in separate 
chapters, and sums up his conclusions on pages 44 and 45, which I quote in 
full: ‘‘ Experiential philosophy cannot give us universal or necessary truth, 
or any truth beyond the narrow limits of observation. It is doubtful whether 
it can furnish a valid argument for the existence of God. In the system of 
Locke we are supposed to perceive only ideas and are precluded from knowl- 
edge of things, Sensationalism gives us sensations and feelings variously 
compounded, and we cannot from these derive mind or even body as sub- 
stances, but only, as Mill concludes, ‘ possibilities of sensations’ and ‘a series 
of feelings aware of itself.’ 

“The a priori school of Kant makes our first perceptions to be of phenom- 
ena (appearances), and not of things. Then all that we know has forms 
imposed upon it by the subjective mind, so that, while we‘must believe in the 
existence of things, we do not know what they are. We pronounce judg- 
ments upon them, but according to the restrictive laws of subjective catego- 
ries. The result is... . that we find ourselves in a world of illusion. A 
vigorous attempt is made to save us from nescience by calling in moral reason, 
which gives usa high idea of duty, of a judgment day, and of God, which 
are all real; but it is doubtful whether the system can legitimately give us a 
known world of things to which to apply them. It is evident that an ideal 
worldcan give us only an ideal or pantheistic God. 

“The Scottish school proposes to be, means to be, and professes to be, 
realist; but in the pages of Reid and Stewart it speaks doubtfully about our 
perceiving things, and in the ‘pages ‘of Hamilton it gives us only relative 
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knowledge, which is not a knowledge of things as they are, and ends avowedly 
in nescience.’’ 

Dr. McCosh then goes on to argue impressively that the experiential and 
a priori philosophies have culminated logically in the agnosticism of Huxley 
and Spencer, while the Scottish school, with its halting realism, is unable to 
stem the tide, its later representatives, Hamilton and Mansel, even contribut- 
ing powerfully to the logic of negation. 

How is the tide to be stopped and turned back? Dr. McCosh thinks only 
by going to the root of the matter and asserting that we may know things as 
they are: First, we must assume that in sense perception we know the exter- 
nal world, and in self-consciousness, the self, as realities. Second, we must 
admit the authority of those spontaneous convictions, rational and moral, 
which come to us with the criterion of self-evidence, necessity and universality. 
By accepting the realities given in perception and self-consciousness, and 
recognizing the authority of necessary truth, philosophy may escape agnosti- 
cism and lay a solid foundation for the verities of morality and religion. 

In his review the author quotes with approval from Dr. Stahlin’s trenchant 
criticism of Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl. To the volume are appended an 
interesting note on Aristotle’s theory of Cognition, in which the Stagi- 
rite is proved to be very much more of a realist than some of his exponents 
willfallow, and a review of Recent Criticisms of Kant which closes with a 
striking passage from Zeller’s History of German Philosophy Since Kant. 

Of the many works which Dr. McCosh has written, this is in some respects 
the best. Its style retains all the wonted clearness for which the author is so 
noted, and is even more straightforward and nervous than usual. It goes 
without saying that the criticisms are searching and that the discussions 
centre around issues that are fundamental. 

Princeton College. ALEXANDER T. ORMOND. 


MECHANISM AND PERSONALITY. An Outline of Philosophy in the Light 
of the Latest Scientific Research. By FrANcis A. SHoup, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Analytical Physics, University of the South. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1891. 12mo, pp. 340. 


The author, in his Preface, tells us that this work was undertaken ‘‘ to meet 
the growing inquiry as to what has become of Metaphysic, in the glare of 
the scientific thought of the day.’? He writes in the main, though not wholly, 
for the general reader. He claims that his metaphysic is the Lotzian phase of 
Kant, and would direct speculative thought in the lines marked out by Lotze. 
He presents us with a medium 12mo book of 340 pages Long Primer, 
with leaded lines—which treats of Physical Mechanism, Psychology, Meta- 
physics, Causation and Ethics, in their relation to Personality. The reader 
will see, at a glance, that the author has undertaken a difficult task, to com- 
press so wide a range of subjects into so small a compass and render it discur- 
sive enough for the general reader, and yet draw the favorable attention of 
scientific thought. 

The first eight or nine chapters present a compact, well-written, yet graphic 
treatise of the mechanism of the body, which will attract the reader who is 
fairly abreast of the age in knowledge of physical science. But that it will 
attract readers who have given no attention to the subject some may doubt. 
The narrow limits given to all the subjects would greatly hinder any writer 
from gathering that momentum which is necessary to carry the multitude. 
Great truths, like heavy cavalry, must have a wide arena to be formed and 
put under motion to be effective. 

Claiming to follow the Lotzian phase of Kant, yet our author is evidently 
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a Hegelian in his doctrine of identity, teaching that man is a manifestation 
of one person in two modes. The spiritual is the basis of all reality. Here 
he very closely trenches upon some phases of pantheism, which he does 
not wholly disclaim, narrowly, if at all, escaping the monism of Spinoza, 
while, at the same time, his views of the personality of God are the antipodes 
of Spinozism. Indeed, his chapter on the Infinite Personality is a splendid 
apology for the belief in a personal God. Accepting, with Kant and 
Hamilton, the doctrine of the unknowableness of things in themselves, and, 
with Mansel, the impossibility of knowing the infinite, he necessarily leaves 
open the door for the nescience of Herbert Spencer and the agnosticism of 
modern philosophy, much as he really would desire to bar the door with bolts 
that cannot be pushed back. To a student not in sympathy with Kant, the 
Kantian phase of his doctrine will not be acceptable, while possibly not 
enough Kantian to satisfy the disciples of ‘‘ The Critical Philosophy.”’ 

The author’s difficulties of thought in common with Kant, Lotze and 
Spencer, do not appeal very strongly to our sympathy. The difficulty of 
describing change, reality, motion, mass, etc., it seems to us, arises solely 
from failure to note that some facts expressed by some words of the most 
obvious meaning cannot be described, and any attempt at description would 
be very much like trying to prove the axioms of mathematics, while there is 
not a school-boy in the land who does not know perfectly what they mean. 

On the whole, we think, the intention of the book, like all works embody- 
ing the Kantian philosophy in any degree, is much better than some of its 
tendencies. It would be too much perhaps to expect that it will become a 
classic in our philosophical libraries. 

Oconto, Wisconsin. C. R. BuRDICK. 


GLIMPSES OF GREAT FIELDs. By REv.J.A. HALL, A.M. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. - 


A clear, compact, and readable dissertation upon the speculations of the 
materialists has long been a felt want; one not too elaborate and yet suffi- 
ciently so as to cover all the essential points, not too profound and yet enter- 
ing into the deeper questions of the sciences involved, so far as a thorough 
handling of the matters in dispute evidently demands. Such a dissertation, it 
is believed, is furnished us by Mr. Hall in this work. He has shown excellent 
judgment—with a single exception to be noticed further on—in avoiding con- 
tention touching the less vital questions, and in detecting and assailing those 
positions of materialism which are manifestly fundamental. His thoughts 
are grouped under five general heads, viz.: ‘‘ Force,”’ ‘‘ Mind,’’ “‘ Life,” ** The 
Brain,” ‘“‘ The Spiritual Body,’’ each topic occupying a chapter. To one 
acquainted, even superficially, with the assumptions of materialists, it will 
be apparent at a glance that an adequate discussion of the first four, at least, 
of the above-named topics will prove a direct assault upon the very corner- 
stones of their system. Under the head of * Force” our author answers two 
questions, viz.: ‘‘ What is force?” and ‘“* What are its laws??? In doing 
this he favors us with an admirable presentation of the correlation and con- 
servation of forces, as discovered by Count Rumford, and worked out sub- 
sequently by Joule, Grove, Mayer, Faraday, Helmholtz, and Liebig. He shows 
also the difference between kinetic and potential force, and with ample illus- 
trations drawn from the material universe—the favorite resort of material- 
ists—he leads us irresistibly to his conclusion that ‘‘ every force, from those 
that control the atom on up to those which drive the planets in their fiery 
orbits with resistless might, are but the emanations of a supreme will exerted 
in the beginning ;” that ‘ back of force in planetary and cell movements 
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there will be found will, and back of will a Person—He who was, and is, and 
is to come.” 

Equally clear, concltsive, and reverent is his chapter on ‘‘ Mind,’’ which 
perhaps, in some of its leading features, will be pronounced by many readers 
the best in the series. After stating very fairly the view of leading mate- 
rialists as to mind, that it is ‘“‘ a product of the brain development, just as the 
secretions are the product of the glands,’ and that ‘‘ thought consists in the 
motion of matter,’’ he proceeds to discuss three propositions, viz.: ‘‘ First, 
if matter alone is, (then) diversity in human thought and action, the physical 
antecedents remaining the same, cannot be explained. Second, if mind is 
matter, and not an existence in itself, then is there nothing to which phenom- 
ena can appear, and phenomena cannot be interpreted. Third, if mind exist 
not apart from matter, and as undetermined by matter, the new in art, litera- 
ture, or invention could not be.’? Though it should be remembered that 
these propositions are not original with Mr. Hall, it must, we think, be con- 
ceded that they have never been more tersely expressed or more effectively 
employed than by him. 

The discussion upon ‘“ Life,’ which follows next in order, is, in our judg- 
ment, really the most philosophical and conclusive of the series, and it is 
difficult to see how a candid reader can evade its force. Its value does not 
lie so much in its originality, for Schleiden, and Remak, and Virchow, and 
Beale have been over this field. Mr. Hall excels, however, in the lucid and 
convincing manner in which his thoughts are presented. He has mastered 
the “art of putting things.” As to his chapter on ‘“‘ The Brain,’”? we have 
space only to say that we can give it the same hearty endorsement accorded 
to the preceding chapters. In the last chapter, however, that on ‘* The Spir- 
itual Body,” we are compelled to say that there is a marked falling off. We 
do not see how his contention against materialism would be assisted though 
he could prove that each human being possessed in this present life a spiritual 
body. His case was made out before. That man possesses a spiritual nature, 
a mind, a soul, logically shown in the first four chapters, should have sufficed. 
This last is superfluous. On the whole, however, the book is a good one, and 
should have a wide circulation. 

Tecumseh, Neb. ; W. W. HARSHA. 


ELEMENTS OF LOGIC, AS A SCIENCE OF PROPOSITIONS. By E. E. Con- 
STANCE JONES, Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Girton College, Cambridge. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner & Welford. Pp. xv, 
208; $3. 


Miss Jones will be remembered as the joint translator (with Miss Hamilton) 
of Lotze’s Microcosmus. The title of her book is mischosen. It conveys the 
impression that the reader is to expect a systematic presentation of logical 
science ; while in truth he finds a more or less (and in certain cases much more 
and much less) complete discussion of chosen logical topics. For example, 
the partiality which Miss Jones shows for classification and division is appall- 
ing to any poor mortal who has not cultivated a sufficiently large appetite for 
propositions to feed on tables of them and grow fat. 

Yet in her discussions—even sometimes in her tables—Miss Jones is acute 
and able.: If the feminine mind has a peculiar characteristic, it is minute 
exactness; and such a quality is certainly valuable in any treatment of logic 
which defines it as a ‘‘ science of propositions.”? So without going into detail, 
the writer would commend Miss Jones’ book to logicians who want a fair 
discussion of many of the latest aspects of formal logic. 

But, so much admitted, it is a pity that Miss Jones has not more breadth 
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of view—more of an eye to the bearings of logic in general philosophy. The 
most healthful tendency of the day is towards a centralization of the body 
philosophic —a conception which gives full room for specialization, but 
specialization within the organic treatment of philosophy. Logic simply can- 
not be treated as a discipline apart.from its functional connection with all 
the other disciplines of the philosophical encyclopedia; and any attempt at 
this should be by this time an anachronism. 

The reader will find Miss Jones’ discussion of the ‘‘ Import of Categorical 
Propositions,” ‘* Predication and Existence,’ and ‘‘ Inferential Propositions ” 
(not to mention other topics) very interesting and quite abreast of the lates 
views. - 

University of Toronto. J. MARK BALDWIN. 


A THEORY OF ConpUCT. By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Columbia College. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


The reader expects at once from this title, that he will here find a well- 
wrought and practical theory of ethics. We understand by conduct the ac- 
tions of moral beings as such ; it is all that constitutes the life of man as 
distinguished from the existence and activities of other creatures or forces 
in the world. A theory of conduct should set forth the body of principles, 
metaphysical and philosophical, which give the rational ground and justifica- 
tion for the whole moral life. It is a great achievement to bring all the 
practical affairs which constitute the art in any department of life, under a 
set of consistent principles so as to justify them to the reason, and place them 
in a clear light to the understanding. But this book might rather be regarded 
as an effort to show that no theory of conduct is possible. The author finds 
difficulties ‘‘ disastrous to any purely rational system of ethics.”? The difficul- 
ties arise at every step, so that his mind seems clear only on one point—that 
there is everywhere insoluble doubt. The style is vague, loose and dreamy, 
always suggesting doubt, while controlling principles are only dimly alluded 
to, and thorough discussion is nowhere found. In the Introduction the au- 
thor says, ‘‘ It is my hope that I may be able in setting aside much that is 
false, to arrive at conclusions which are beyond doubt. It is also my pur- 
pose to notice briefly the harmony of moral science and revealed religion.” 
The second chapter on ‘‘ The Theory of Right,’’ gives as its only definite 
conclusion that ‘* The science of ethics reveals no definite ideal, except that 
of happiness as the goal of human conduct. It tells us that there is a right 
which we ought to regard as the ideal, but what that right is it does not 
reveal.’? ‘* Happiness is the end of all human action. It is the prime mo- 
tive.”? The third chapter, on ‘‘ The Nature of Duty,’ is least dubious in its 
character, showing that the idea of duty is a priori, while ‘*‘ The judgment of 
what it is our duty to do is a posteriori.””>, The fourth chapter, on ‘* The Na- 
ture of Character,” isa pattern of unclear, indecisive writing. About the 
only definite word in it is—‘‘ The affirmation that the will is free, or that self 
is free to will, seems to me thoroughly unwarranted either in fact or reason.” 
Inherited character and circumstances control us entirely. If this is true, 
it is hardly worth while to speak of conduct at all. The last chapter, on 
“ The Motive to Morality,” lays down the doctrine that ‘‘ The test of mo- 
rality is the amount of happiness resulting from moral conduct,” and ‘ that 
the quality of happiness is not to be considered, but only its quantity or in- 
tensity.”’ But this doctrine is immediately abandoned by the statement, that 
if a man seeks his happiness in evil courses ‘* we must test the morality of his 
conduct according to another standard.”’ 
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In the end, where the author notices ‘‘the harmony of moral science and 
revealed religion,’’ he abandons moral science as an impossibility and refers 
us to Christianity as furnishing the only adequate motive, and the only solu- 
tion of the ethical problem. Happiness is no longer ‘‘ the prime motive,” 
but ‘‘ love to God, as revealed in Christ, is the motive of obedience to the 
moral law.’”? And if he had clearly stated at the outset that in his view the 
difficulties are so great that human science and philosophy are incapable of 
constructing a theory of conduct, or solving the problem of life, and that 
God had graciously come to our relief in the Bible, we should have known 
better how to follow his thought. 

Biddle University. CARROLL CUTLER. 


A History OF PHILOSOPHY. By JOHANN EDUARD ERDMANN, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Halle. English Translation 
edited by WILLISTON S. Hoven, Ph.M., Assistant Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in the University of Minnesota. London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1890. Three Vol- 
umes. 8vo, pp. xx, 736; xvi, 719; 357. Price, $10.50. 


This authorized translation of Erdmann’s Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie is a welcome addition to our reference library in the philosophical 
field. The poverty of our resources in English for the work of the depart- 
ment has long been so great that we might not unreasonably expect a stand- 
ard history of opinion from some one who uses English as a native idiom ; 
and we shall not be in a position of advantage until this hope is realized. 
But meanwhile for all the legitimate purposes of such works, and in the end 
for the comparison of systems as seen from the varying standpoints of nation- 
alities and schools, Erdmann’s outline must remain a work of the utmost value. 
In addition to their intrinsic merit, these volumes are welcome as signs of 
renewed activity in abstract thought. They form the opening part of an 
important philosophical series, entitled The Library of Philosophy, under the 
general editorship of Prof. J. H. Muirhead, of London. The projected 
works in this Library include several which will be of no little interest and 
importance. Prof. Wallace, of Oxford, is to furnish one on German Idealists : 
Kant to Hegel; Prof. Seth, of St. Andrew’s, Modern Realists: Herbart, Lotze, 
etc.; Prof. Sorley, The Utilitarians: Hume to Contemporary Writers; Prof. 
Knight, Moral Sense Writers: Shaftesbury to Martineau; while the Ameri- 
can translator of Erdmann is to give a volume on The Sensationalists: Locke 
to Mill, as the sole contribution thus far announced from an author on this 
side of the Atlantic, with the exception of one by Prof. Watson, of Kings- 
ton, Canada, on the general subject of Evolution. The second part of the 
Library will bring historical treatises of a wider scope. Prof. Otto Pflei- 
derer, of Berlin, has already published The Development of Rational Theology 
Since Kant; Prof. Adamson, of Manchester, is to write The History of 
Psychology: Empirical and Rational ; while similar discussions of historical 
esthetics, political philosophy, etc., may be expected from less known hands. 
In still a third division, history is to be replaced by original discussions of 
fundamental problems. Here as yet the list of announcements is not long; 
but the two which have been made are sure to awaken interest and atten- 
tion. Both The Theory of Ethics, promised by Prof. Caird, and Dr. Ward’s 
Epistemology, or the Theory of Knowledge, will be eagerly looked for. 

The appearance of Erdmann’s history in English dress suggests anew im- 
portant questions concerning the meaning of philosophy and the emphasis to 
be laid on its historical treatment. Especially must it be asked, What are the 
views on these fundamental problems held by the writer of a work assured, 
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as the one before us, of a high place among our standard authorities? To 
such questions Prof. Erdmann replies in no uncertain tones. His well-known 
position on the right-centre of the Hegelian school, and his devotion to what 
he considers the true interpretation of the master, leave no room for doubt 
concerning either his conception of philosophy or the spirit with which he 
follows it. For him philosophical speculation is a matter of the first im- 
portance; or rather it is the one fundamentally important subject of rational 
inquiry. The various systems which have appeared are not so many vagaries 
of the human mind, interesting to us as the lower forms of fossil life which 
have preceded the highly developed organisms of later ages ; but they are the 
successive stadia through which the world-spirit has passed in the gradual 
evolution of the one absolute truth. The history of philosophy, then, wears 
to the true disciple an aspect essentially different from its appearance to the 
many who underestimate its value, of whatever school they may count them- 
selves adherents. These may belong to the class whose interest ends with 
the scholastic interpretation of the different systems, and from whose stand- 
point ‘‘ philosophic doctrines are regarded as mere fancies and opinions.” 
Or they are skeptics who emphasize the elements of divergence between the 
schools until they destroy ‘‘ the confidence in reason necessary to philosophy ”’ 
in any and every form. Or lastly, they may be eclectics, who fasten their 
eyes so exclusively on the germs of truth which all theories contain, and de- 
vote themselves so entirely to the bringing together of these scattered frag- 
ments, that they render impossible any real development of principiant thought. 
The historian with a true appreciation of his subject, however, approaches 
his task in a different mood. He admits something of truth in the positions 
of the learned, the skeptics, and the eclectics alike, but his own view must 
combine and transcend them all; for “‘ it neither loses sight of the thread of 
growing knowledge . .. . nor regards the result as nil... . nor recognizes 
in every system only pieces of the developed truth, but the whole truth only in 
an undeveloped form.’’ Each system reflects its age and its founder indeed ; 
each must form the point of departure for its successors, as its own mission 
has been to advance beyond those which went before; but the fact of prog- 
ress impairs the authority neither of the whole chain nor of any individual 
link. ‘‘ Just as the individual passes through various stages of life without 
detriment to his unity—so the world-spirit is in succession the spirit of the 
various times and centuries.’’ ‘‘ This dependence upon a particular time, 
into which every philosophy is driven by the fact that it is finai truth only 
for that time, impairs its absoluteness, just as little as duty ceases to be 
unconditional—because duties are different at different times of life.’’ 

These views determine, further, the way in which the history of philosophy 
must be written. It is not a history of mere opinion. Therefore it must not 
be a mere history of opinion. Without the philosophic temper and the phil- 
osophic method proper treatment of the subject becomes impossible; and 
philosophy itself is an indispensable condition for the history of philosophy. 
Nor will accurate philosophic interpretation, joined with critical discussion, 
suffice. As metaphysical thought is only the world-spirit becoming conscious 
of its own development; so nothing but participation in this consciousness 
will enable the historian to expound and estimate the various philosophies in 
harmony with the absolute standard of universal thought. The obvious 
eavil that this interpretation deprives historical philosophy of its real char- 
acter is, for our author, easily met. ‘‘ It is,” he says, ‘‘ distinguished neither 
by its novelty, nor its insight,” and “‘ it forgets that even an unphilosophical 
representation is not the history itself, but only a representation of the his- 
tory.”? The dependence of all historical discussions on the personal stand- 
points of their writers reveals, he thinks, the true conjunction of the 
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individual and the universal elements: ‘It is true that fairness must be 
required of every historian, and it is the duty also of the philosophic historian. 
And if, in the case of the former, fairness consists in his narrating, not how 
he himself, but how history has judged this or that phenomenon, it is the 
duty of the latter to display the rationality of this judgment, i. ¢., to justify 
it. And in that alone does the criticism consist, which he not only may, but 
should apply.’? To these positions it would be easy to take exception. 
To the men of to-day, especially those of Anglo-Saxon blood, they may seem 
more like the echo of a previous generation than a voice potent in the dis- 
cussions of our own time. Many will prefer the neutral standpoint of those 
historians who join to the historical spirit inherited from the Hegelian suprem- 
acy the studiously uncolored accuracy of the scientific investigator ; who re- 
gard historical philosophy as a question of exact research with no admixture 
of speculative interpretation. But it cannot be denied that Erdmann’s doc- 
trine secures to his favorite discipline a dignity and importance, of which in 
this day it has not infrequently been deprived. His definition of philosophy 
may, or may not, be at fault—the estimate put upon it will depend upon the 
angle from which it is considered—but if it errs, the error is one which in 
this age is sure to receive full correction. His theory of historical philosophy, 
again, may lie open to criticism; but on his platform the historical class- 
room can never degenerate into a gymnasium for intellectual weight-pulling 
or a museum for the study of morbid psychology in the race. Whatever be 
held, therefore, concerning his point of departure, he is essentially correct 
when he concludes in his opening sections that the history of philosophy prop- 
erly treated is one of the best ‘ practical introductions to philosophy,’’ as 
well as when he writes in the last sentence of his third volume concerning 
the present emphasis of historical study: ‘‘ Against the complaint, there- 
fore, that there is no longer any philosophical speculation, but that it is only 
the study of the history of philosophy which is cultivated, and that philoso- 
phers have turned into historians, we may put the certain fact that the histo- 
rians of philosophy are themselves in the habit of engaging in philosophical 
speculation ; and so perhaps here, too, the same lance which gave the wound 
will heal it.”’ 

In the practical application of these principles Prof. Erdmann’s treatise 
has long been favorably known to students of philosophy. As an interpreter 
of philosophical theories he stands equal with the greatest names in the field, 
and there are but few who can be ranked his peers. He possesses in an emi- 
nent degree that rarest of all exegetical gifts, the ability to condense into lucid 
summaries the thoughts of others, without transforming them in the passage 
through one’s own mind. If, therefore, he takes up the critico-speculative 
standpoint in his interpretations of philosophical development, he can always 
be relied on for an unbiased exposition of the philosophical systems in them- 
selves. His discussions consist neither in quotations nor in distorted descrip- 
tions of salient doctrines, but in interpretations, which, better than those 
of almost any other writer, enable the student to grasp the essentials of a 
system through the medium of the summarized exposition. There is never- 
theless an individualism in the plan of his work which deprives it of valuable 
features usually expected in our standard histories. The student of Ueber- 
weg will miss in Erdmann the rich bibliographical references to which he is 
accustomed, for the Halle professor cites only those works which have been 
of vital assistance in the preparation of his own volumes. The outline of 
philosophical history which the work supplies, again, is not offered as a thor- 
oughly proportioned summary of all philosophy, but as a description of phil- 
osophy when viewed from an individual standpoint. It is not planned ‘like 
the great panoramas which onesurveys by following round a circular gallery ” 
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and which therefore exhibit the whole field from various directions, but after 
the example of ‘‘ the landscape painter, who delineates a scene as it appears 
from a single unalterably fixed point of view.’? From causes such as these, 
or from national peculiarities, it results that the distribution of material and 
the balance of the different parts will not entirely satisfy the English or 
American thinker. The gain in systematic arrangement, for instance, by 
the division into realistic and idealistic systems, does not compensate for the 
dislocation of Berkeleyanism from its natural position as the link between 
Locke and Hume; and not even a disclaimer at the start can reconcile us to 
the dismission of Hume with less attention than is given to Wolff. This prin- 
ciple of selection, however, leads in other cases to very happy results. The. 
exceptionally complete exposition of medieval philosophy, which, with the 
description of the transition to the modern thought era, fills almost three-quar- 
ters of the first volume, stands in sharp contrast to the practice of not a few 
historians. Especially welcome is the third volume—or the Appendix of the 
German work—on German Philosophy since Hegel, which supplies valuable 
material nowhere else accessible. It is greatly to be desired that writers of 
other races would fulfill the hope which Erdmann so modestly expresses, for 
an equally conscientious and equally thorough exposition of nineteenth-cen- 
tury thought in{France, Britain, and America. 

The translation of Erdmann has been done by several hands, under the 
responsible direction of Prof. Hough, of the University of Minnesota. The 
composite result is a pleasant change from the feebleness, not to say absurdity, 
of too many of our philosophical translations from the German. Asa whole, 
these three volumes form a notable introduction to what all lovers of philos- 
ophy must wish to be a most successful literary enterprise. 

Wesleyan University. A. C. ARMSTRONG, JR. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE AGE OF THE RENAISSANCE (in Hun- 
garian). By ANDREAS DoMANOWSKI, Professor of Philosophy. Buda- 
pest, 1890. 


This book forms the fourth volume of the author’s History of Philosophy, 
and were it written in any other European language than Hungarian, it would 
attract the attention and receive the recognition it deserves. The author is 
an independent student, not resting upon his predecessors in this field; he 
possesses a deeply religious spirit, and is not ashamed to confess himself 
openly as evangelical. He does not follow the fashionable view which 
makes the Renaissance and the Reformation imply and complement one 
another ; he distinguishes sharply between the two movements, and is to 
devote a separate volume to the philosophy of the Reformation. He is not 
able to ascribe to the Renaissance the great service of regenerating the 
world ; it certainly served as a preparation for the new conceptions, but the 
new period, with all its theoretical and practical acquisitions—the new 
period, as in contrast with the Middle Ages—is distinctly the product of the 
Reformation. Prof. Domanowski divides his material as follows: After 
the necessary general view, there follow: (1) The Italian Neoplatonism, 
with Pletho, Bessarion, Marsilio, Ficino, Pico, Reuchlin, Nettesheim, Para- 
celsus; (2) The Aristotelians: Tomezus, Achillinus, Pomponazzi, Cesal- 
pinus, Tabarella, Cremonini; (3) The Humanists as Philosophers: Valla, 
Vives, Agricola, Nizalius, Ramus; (4) The Italian Natural Philosophers: 
Cardanus, Telesio, Patrizzi, Bruno; (5) Political Authors: Dante, Marsilius 
of Padua, Macchiavelli; (6) The French Skeptics: Montaigne, Charron, 
Sanchez. 

Uj-Sévé, Hungary. ALEXANDER VENETIANER. 
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The following philosophical books are also on our table : 


Selections from Berkeley. With an Introduction and Notes. By Alexander 
Campbell Fraser, D.C.L., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Fourth edition revised. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1891.) No better proof of the well-merited popularity of these selec- 
tions could be given than the appearance of this fourth and revised edition. 
Its readers .will be more than ever convinced of the rare good fortune of 
Berkeley in having fallen into the hands of so able, discriminating and 
sympathetic an editor. There are some changes in the present edition. 
The excellent historical Introduction has been revised, and valuable Notes 
have been added. The main divisions of the work have also been more 
clearly indicated. Too much cannot be said in praise of the judgment which 
has enabled Prof. Fraser to embody in these selections so admirable a com- 
pend of the Berkeleyan philosophy. In regard to the pedagogical value of 
Berkeley’s writings few will be disposed to differ seriously from Prof. 
Fraser’s estimate. They are models of English philosophical composition, 
and they are true products of metaphysical genius. On the main questions 
which they handle in psychology, metaphysics and theology, they are 
‘*touchstones of metaphysical sagacity;”? and the student of philosophy, 
especially in the earlier stages of his thinking, will. find in them more stimu- 
lus perhaps than in anything else that has been written in modern times. 
Berkeley’s thought is both subtle and clear, and is always expressed in the 
most charming English. Then, too, in this age of materialistic tendencies, 
itis both quickening and refreshing to be brought into contact with the 
thought of so sturdy an exponent of spiritualistic metaphysics.—— Outlines 
of Psychology. By Harold Hoffding, Professor at the University of Copen- 
hagen. Translated by Mary C. Lowndes. (London & New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1891.) The fact that this English rendering of Prof. 
Hoffding’s work is a translation of a translation, having been taken from the 
German, does not, if we are to believe competent authorities, detract 
materially from its value. Both the German and English translators have 
had the author’s endorsement and cooperation. He has taken special interest 
in the English edition, ‘‘ sending corrections and notes where later dis- 
coveries made it necessary.”” The book is a worthy companion of Sully’s 
Outlines or James’ Principles, and is commanding the universal respect of 
English psychologists. Prof. Hoffding belongs distinctively to the em- 
pirical school, in so far as his conception of the scope and method of the 
science is concerned. But he is one of the broadest thinkers of his school 
and agrees in substance with Prof. James’ contention that the experience 
philosophy, even from the standpoint of evolution, has failed to prove 
the derivative character of necessary truth. Prof. Hoffding’s mastery 
of his materials is complete, his methods are thorough, and his handling of 
the open questions in psychology so judicious as to command the respect of 
the reader even when he fails to assent. Occasionally we find his discussions 
a little too much colored by the Spencerian metaphysics, and at times he 
shows a tendency to a somewhat too easy acceptance of disputed propositions. 
But in the main he is fair, open and dispassionate, and while professing his 
own views leaves an open door to those whose metaphysics may not agree 
with his own. Prof. Hoffding’s book is one of which no student of psy- 
chology can afford to remain in ignorance.——The Principles of Psychology. 
By William James, Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. In two 
volumes. (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1890.) These volumes are the 
most considerable and, in many respects, the most important recent Ameri- 
can contributions to psychological discussion. Prof. James conceives 
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psychology to be ‘‘the science of finite individual minds,” and assumes as 
its data, (1) “thoughts and feelings and (2) a physical world in time and 
space with which they coéxist and which (3) they know.”” These, he thinks, 
are all the data psychology can assume to start with and remain scientific. 
To go further and postulate a spiritual soul or ego, as the explanatory 
ground of mental phenomena, would be ‘‘ metaphysical,’ and while Prof. 
James has no objections to metaphysics, which he facetiously defines as “‘ an 
unusually stubborn effort to think clearly,” he regards it as out of place in 
empirical psychology. This must be treated as a natural science, and as 
such must not commit itself to- either a spiritualistic or a materialistic 
hypothesis. There isroom for different opinions as to how far psychology 
can proceed without metaphysical presuppositions, and some will think that 
Prof. James has gone too far in his effort to exclude them. Be this as 
it may, there can be but one opinion as to the value of the two volumes be- 
fore us. Those in whose minds philosophy is linked with dullness will be 
shaken out of their accustomed belief by the amount of literary charm and 
human -interest Prof. James succeeds in injecting into the most abstruse 
discussions. His books are not only monuments of extensive and accurate 
scholarship, but are packed from cover to cover with the freshest and most 
pertinent illustrations. Of the several discussions, that in chap. xx on 
‘* The Perception of Space,’’ is unquestionably the most thorough and able 
treatment of that topic to be found in English. It seems to reopen the 
whole question as to the visual perception of space, and put advocates of the 
the Berkeleyan view on the defensive. There is not room here even to 
name the various subjects discussed. Of especial interest, however, are the 
chapters on ‘‘The Stream of Thought,” ‘‘ The Consciousness of Self and 
Necessary Truths,’”’ and ‘‘The Effects of Experience.’? In the last chap- 
ter the author takes issue with Herbert Spencer’s theory of psychogenesis, 
maintaining that even from the standpoint of race experience a eertain 
innate mental constitution must be assumed as a condition of the appre- 
hension of certain.relations. Although so carefully excluding the spiritual- 
istic hypothesis from the sphere of psychology, we do not think Prof. 
James has been altogether successful in avoiding spiritualistic implications. 
He will not assume a permanent soul or ego as the basis of personality, but 
he clothes his ‘“‘ thought’? with so many of the vested rights of the tradi- 
tional soul, that the difference between the two ceases to be very marked or 
essential. Certain it is, when we read back of the lines and bear in mind 
the author’s own recognition of the necessity of metaphysics to supplement 
psychological analysis, we are inspired with the conviction that a spiritual- 
istic conception of being is much more germane to Prof. James’ way 
of thinking than materialism.——A Primer of Ethics. Edited by Benjamin 
B. Comegys. (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1891.) This little volume is a reprint 
with modern adaptations and some omissions, of Jacob Abbott’s once cele- 
brated Rollo Code of Morals, which for a long time has been out of print. 
The plan adopted is to start out with a brief statement or definition of the 
virtue to be inculeated. The chapter which follows is devoted to explanation 
of the duty laid down, and to illustrations drawn from the ordinary experi- 
ence of the young. At the close of each chapter is a series of questions 
founded on the text but designed to stimulate further an independent re- 
flection. Pedagogically, as well as morally, the book is excellent. It is not 
meant as a substitute for religious instruction, but as a help to parents and 
teachers in the moral instruction of their charges. Those who have had 
experience in this line will be quick to appreciate its value. It cannot be 
too highly commended to all parents and teachers of the young. 
Princeton. ALEXANDER T. ORMOND. 
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The following books have also found their way to our table: 

The Light of the World; or, The Great Consummation. A Poem. By 
Sir Edwin Arnold, K. C. I. E.,C.S.1I., author of The Light of Asia, ete. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 286. (London, Longmans & Co.; New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1891.) The American edition of Sir Edwin Arnold’s long-expected 
poem is furnished with an Introduction by Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, 
which opens with the remark that the old supposition that poetry is an inspir- 
ation is a delusion—it is an art. No fitter occasion for the enunciation of 
this new definition could have been found. This poem assuredly was not 
born of poetic impulse ; it was made by artistic effort. Therefore, we cannot 
agree with Mr. Stoddard that it is a greater thing to have written it than to 
have written The Light of Asia. That was a true poem; poetic in concep- 
tion, spirit, elaboration, and with a purpose which, as Mr. Stoddard truly 
says, was ‘‘ poetical not polemical.”? The inspiration of this, on the other 
hand, has been secondary and scholastic, and it bears traces of its lower origin 
onits face. Despite an abundance of gemlike lines through it, and despite 
many fine rhetorical passages, it fails to reach the level of a great poem. 
Even by Mr. Stoddard’s test, this judgment would be reached; it has not 
escaped the polemic spirit. It was the enthusiasm of belief breathing through 
The Light of Asia that glorified the whole story. The Light of the World 
is written more in the ‘“‘ modern mood,” and is besprinkled with dust ‘‘ from 
the desert road of barren thought.’ Nor is this failure the inevitable result, 
as one critic has suggested, of the similarity of the themes of the two poems. 
The distinction between the Buddha, though we should call him the All- 
pitying One, burdened with the sense of human pain,and ‘‘ the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world,” is not only infinite in itself, but is 
surcharged with dramatic value—could the poet only rise to the height of this 
great argument. It is only because of the fatally defective view of our Lord’s 
nature and work, shared by poet and critic, that the motives seem inevitably 
similar. And thus it comes about that Sir Edwin has failed not only to make 
a great poem, but even to draw the sting from the criticisms to which 
The Light of Asia gave rise. He has rather justified them. If the former 
poem Christianized the story of Buddha, this Buddhaizes the story of Christ, 
who is made but a laterand greater Buddha, come not to fulfill the law given 
through Moses, but to ‘complete what our Buddha left unsaid.”? So zealous 
is Sir Edwin in this matter, that he makes mamy violent occasions to light 
his polemic against that ‘‘ bard God served in Jerusalem,’’ the “‘ dreadful 
God” of Abraham and Moses, whose doctrine has polluted the very name He 
bore; and to picture Jesus as but “filling the leaf of wisdom in, and writing 
for men the name Lord Buddha would not say nor spell’’ (cf. especially pp. 
120, 145, 182, 217, 283). Accordingly, he- gives us a Pantheistic All for our 
Living God; and for the story of our divine Saviour, offers us an epic of a 
human Christ (cf. pp. 97, 149, 188, 206). The theory of salvation taught may 
be read on pp. 148, 150, 211; and the conception of the ‘‘ faith’ on which it. 
rests, on pp. 213, 222. This doctrinal divergence from the gospels is, of 
course, not inadvertent; as the terrible travesty and arraignment of the 
whole evangelical theology in full consciousness that it is the teaching of the 
Gospel of John, on p. 217, will advertise to every reader. It isasmall matter 
in the presence of all this, that there are many lapses from historical fact, which 
disturb the reader, and even from the proprieties of the historical situation. 
Sir Edwin has given us, ina word, only another pseudonymous gospel— 
a “ gospel according to Miriam ”—which apart from its poetical clothing has 
nothing to recommend it to us, and much to cause us pain.—— Henrik Ibsen. 
1828-1888: A Critical Biography. By Henrik Jeger. From the Norwegian, 
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by William Morton Payne, translator of Bjornson’s Sigurd Slembe. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 275. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1890.) Readers of Ibsen’s 
dramas—all the prose ones are now accessible in English--will find their 
account in reading this illuminating biography. The thread of the author’s 
life is so traced as to throw the stress upon those circumstances which have 
affected his literary product. Some such history as is here given is requisite 
for a proper understanding of his writings, especially of those eight dramas 
of modern life which have startled society in later years. One sees clearly 
that their roots are planted far back in Ibsen’s own personal development, 
from which alone their overstrained individualism and their revolt against 
the laws and usages of society are easily explicable. Indeed, they are fore- 
shadowed in his earlier work. If Peer Gynt is but the obverse of Brandt, so 
these dramas are but Peer Gynt in detail—Ibsen’s irritated portrait of the 
Norwegian people. The impression the reader receives from the biography 
is that Ibsen may be a skillful ‘“‘dramaturge,”’ perhaps even a great drama- 
tist, but a great man, never. He may satirize and destroy, but never can 
build up.——The Prose Dramas of Henrik Ibsen. Translated by William 
Archer and others. Two vols. 12mo, pp. 446 and 520. (NewYork: The John W. 
Lovell Co., 1890.) Here we have readable translations of the eight famous 
dramas of modern life, truly characterized by Jeger as Ibsen’s diagnosis of 
the diseases of modern society. The impression on the reader would have been 
much better if the pieces had been arranged in chronological order. As it is, 
the earliest is read last, and since they follow one another as steps in Ibsen’s 
controversy with his people, some confusion in the effect isinevitable. Ibsen’s 
finger is often pressed on sore spots in the social fabric ; and if we could be per- 
mitted to read these pieces as each arealistic study of a single instance, they 
would be generally true to life, and not unhelpful toa better understanding of 
what may sometimes be found hidden underthe decent covering of convention. 
But they are put before us not as individual studies but as types; and asa 
whole, profess to hold up the mirror to society in its entirety. As such, they 
are pessimistic and even immoral, since on the constructive side they amount 
to a recommendation of an unethical individualism that knows no law but 
its own development. Society is not a mere patch of noxious weeds, though 
noxious weeds do grow in its garden; and certainly the remedy against these 
is not straightway to sow weeds instead of flowers. Jeger tells us that Ghosts 
is to be read as Ibsen’s answer to the protests from the point of view of mar- 
riage-morality to the conduct of Nora in A Doll’s House. If so, it is very 
instructive as to Ibsen’s point of view as to marriage and its rights ; a man 
who can parallel the situation in these two plays is either logically or ethic- 
ally deranged.— The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by George Herbert 
Palmer, Alford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 8vo, pp. 
vi, 387. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891.) This 
new translation of the Odyssey is the materialization of a theory of transla- 
tion which has much to recommend it. The author’s effort has been “‘ to give 
to the thought of Homera more direct and simple expression than has hitherto 
been judged admissible,. . . . and to produce again the impression produced 
by him that things did happen just so.”” Though he has only made a some- 
what distant approach to his ideal, how can we bear to criticise a perform- 
ance which the author himself sees only ‘‘ makes it plain that he cannot 
attain these aims? ’’ The grace and modesty of the Preface find their expres- 
sion also in the translation.——Sketch of the Philosophy of American Liter- 
ature. By Greenough White, A.M. 12mo, pp. iv, 66. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1891.) An interesting attempt to trace the development of American 
literature genetically and in relation to our political growth, full of shrewd 
observations and helpful hints. The author’s zeal to prove that American 
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literature is not a ‘‘ mere pallid reflection of literary fashions beyond the 
Atlantic,” might grow somewhat pallid itself before the fact which he 
acknowledges, that ‘‘ the advance of thought in America has been, historic- 
ally, about one generation behind each corresponding advance in England, 
and thus appears merely imitative to the superficial observer.’”? The sting in 
the alleged fact is, however, chiefly in the adjective. American literature 
thus far bears about the same relation to English that Latin literature bore 
to Greek. And what we are to hope for is not entire but relative indepen- 
dence. Our literature must be an organic part of English literature—after 
a while the leading part, perhaps; but never, we hope, anything but a part of 
the one great common literature. ——Désirée, Queen of Sweden and Norway. 
Translated from the French of Baron Hochschild, by Mrs. M. Carey. 16mo, 
pp. 96. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1890.) This beautifully printed 
volume (from the DeVinne press) contains a well-translated and interesting 
biographical sketch of a semi-official kind (‘‘ inspired ’’ they call it) of a nota- 
ble woman. It makesa dainty volume for the table-——Adventures in Nyas- 
saland, A Two Years’ Struggle with Arab Slave Dealers in Central Africa. 
By L. Monteith Fotheringham, Agent of the African Lakes Company. 
12mo, pp. xiii, 304. (London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 
1891.) Mr. Fotheringham went out to Africa in 1882, under the African 
Lakes Company, asa trader. In June, 1884, he built a station for trading 
with the natives and Arabs at Karonga, at the north end of Nyassa, in the 
country of the Wankondé. Here he was soon called upon to resist the efforts 
of Arab slave traders to harry the country, destroy the population and install 
their own creatures in its stead. His heroism and devotion to duty in the 
face of very great perils, seem to have been the means of preserving to civil- 
ization and Christianity a large section of the Dark Continent. There is 
something unique in the spectacle of a small band of white men, stockaded 
in the heart of Africa, pitted against some of the most powerful and intelli- 
gent Arabs of the interior, and contesting with them and their numerous 
followers the rights of the natives to their homes. The thrilling narrative of 
this two years’ war and the final victory, which is given in this book, will 
not only interest the reader, but will instruct him in many matters of 
which the student of African affairs ought to be more closely informed. The 
last chapter contains some practical hints as to the most hopeful ways of 
undermining the African slave trade, and some criticism on the partition of 
Central Africa among the Powers. We must congratulate ourselves that 
Mr. Fotheringham knows how to write as wellas to fight. The book suffers 
from the lack of a map, and the proof-reading is not perfect. But it makes 
a handsome volume of sustained interest from beginning to end.——A Uni- 
versal English-German and German-English Dictionary. By Dr. Felix Fiiigel. 
Fourth entirely rewritten edition. Allgemeines English-Deutsches und 
Deutsch-Englisches Worterbuch. Von Dr. Felix Fliigel. Vierte giinzlich 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Parts i, ii, iii and iv, each of 14 sheets (220 pages). 
(Braunschweig: George Westermann; New York: B. Westermann & Co., 
1891.) Wecall attention here to this new edition of Fliigel’s Dictionary, by the 
way, reserving a full review of the work until its completion. Three of the 
parts already published belong to the English-German section and carry us 
to page 640 of this volume, and to the word ‘‘ Horse.” The first part of the 
German-English volume (224 pp.) carries us to the word ‘‘ Capital.” The 
dictionary has been thoroughly reworked, and will be complete in twelve 
monthly parts, at a subscription price of one dollar each.—Handel and 
Haydn for the Sunday School. Selections from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ” and 
Haydn’s “ Creation”? and Church Music, arrangéd and adapted for use in 
Sunday-schools, Church Choirs and Congregations. By Edward Howe, Or- 
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ganist of Bethany Presbyterian Church, New York City. Folio, pp. 51. (New 
York : Charles F. Dillingham, 1891.) A successful adaptation of the music 
of Handel and Haydn to children’s voices has hitherto seemed unattainable. 
But here we have it. Visitors to the Sunday-school of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, New York, can hear from the mouths of babes and sucklings the 
sublime strains of this great music. We are credibly informed that the chil- 
dren passing daily along the streets near Willis Avenue now hum and whistle 
Handel instead of ‘* Shoo-fly.”” Mr. Howe and Dr. Birch are to be con- 
gratulated, not only on having done a successful work in their own school, 
but on placing its results within the reach of all our churches, and we trust 
on having marked an epoch in the reformation of children’s sacred music. No 
Sunday-school will be justified in not introducing this delightful music.—— 
The Daughter: Her Health, Education and Wedlock. Homely Suggestions 
for Mothers and Daughters. By William M. Capp, M.D. 12mo, pp. viii, 
144. (Philadelphia and London: F. A. Davis, 1891.) A modest, unpreten- 
tious, and, as far as a layman ean judge, sensible little book, which cannot 
fail to subserve its purpoge of ‘* enabling the mother to second more intelli- 
gently the efforts of the medical adviser.”,—— Heredity, Health and Personal 
Beauty. By John V. Shoemaker, A.M., M.D., Professor in the Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, etc. 8vo, pp. xv, 422. (Philadelphia 
and London: F. A. Davis, 1890.) The Introduction is an argument against 
Weismann’s conclusions as to the heredity of acquired qualities. The body 
of the book is a somewhat diffusedly written, but useful treatise on the laws 
of health, with especial fullness on the treatment of the skin and allied tis- 
sues. A number of useful recipes are given at the end. The book ought 
to be valuable in the house.——How Josh Worked up a Concept. By Josh, 
Senior. 12mo, pp. 8. (New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell, 1891.) 
A versified protest against the loose view of the inspiration of the Bible 
which would say that the concepts alone, and not the language in which 
they are expressed, are inspired. Josh’s “‘ Jedge”’ thinks that he who furn- 
ishes the concepts is responsible for the concepts conveyed under his author- 
ity ; and when a distinction is drawn between the concept offered and those 
delivered as different articles, he thinks— 


“ That this here dealin’ in con-sep— 
Is jist as bad as lyin’.’’ 


On the Evil of the Opium Habit. By W.S. Watson, M.D. 12mo, pp. 8. 
(Chicago: American Medical Association, 1890.) A faithful warning against 
the growing habit of opium eating, and against the quack medicines (most of 
them themselves opium mixtures) advertised for its cure. Since 1869, the 
American consumption of the imported drug has grown from 157,000 Ibs. to 
533,451 lbs.; and, meanwhile, it has become a native product.—— The Knowl- 
edge Annual. Supplementing all Cyclopedias. 18mo, pp. 586. (New York: 
John B, Alden, 1891.) A collection of miscellaneous information on many 
subjects.——Cornell University, College of Agriculture. Third Annual 
Report of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 8vo,pp. 54. (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
The University, 1891.)——Bulletins of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
xxiv et seq. 8vo. (Ditto: 1890-1891.) The application of scientific methods 
and of scientific knowledge to agricultural problems, promises much good to 
that industry. Every one of these bulletins contains information of practi- 
cal as well as scientific value. The difficulty is to get the information 
diffused ; it is to be feared that the very class to be benefited by it do not 
read the bulletins. Cannot ministers in country charges do somewhat 
towards spreading the knowledge acquired at our Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, national and State ? 











